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“How to Have 
the Most Fun 
with a Daisy Air 
Rifle”,,, 


“PLINKING” 


“Plinking” is a name given to 
informal shooting with a small 
bore rifle. Asa game it is played 
as follows: 


A group of fellows with rifles get to- 
gether and appoint one of their number 
‘Chief Ranger."' He collects a bag 

full of odds and ends that will make 
interesting targets, such as old electric 
light bulbs, bottles, china, etc. They 
then go out in the country away from 
houses and people and the ‘‘ Chief Ranger"’ 
brings out the targets and they all take 
turns in trying their skill on the targets 
he sets up. When a stream or a lake is 
handy, interesting floating targets will 
add to the pleasure of the occasion. In 
fact, the success of the game depends 
largely on the ingenuity displayed by the 
‘Chief Ranger’’ in getting up new and 
interesting targets. Moving targets are 
especially interesting, such as a bottle 
suspended by a string and swinging from 
the limb of a tree. Work out a system’ of 
points and see who can make the best 










HERE are a score of ways that healthy active boys can 


500% in Prizes for the Best Letter on this Subject 
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score. ‘‘Plinking’’ with a Daisy is real 






BULLS EYE 


“The kind the 
boys prefer.”’ 
We recommend the 
use of Bull’s Eye 
Steel Shot with 
Daisy Air Rifles. 


have a barrel of fun with a Daisy 

one big reason this famous boys’ gun is so popular. 
Regulation target shooting, informal target shoot- 

ing, known as “ plinking’’—these, with a thousand variations, 


are some of the ways that boys are having 
fun in a hig way with Daisy Air Rifles. 


How to Win One of These 
Valuable Prizes 


We want to hear from boys with letters 
that tell in detail about how they had fun 
with their Daisy Air Rifles. If you have 
worked out any interesting targets or any 
new games that are based on shooting with 
the Daisy, write out your experiences in a letter 
to us. If it is interesting enough to pass on to 
other boys it may win a prize. Read the details 
of this BIG PRIZE CONTEST and make up 
your mind today to enter it. Every boy who 
owns a Daisy is eligible for this competition. 


Why the Daisy Is the Favorite 
Boys’ Gun 

For over forty years the Daisy has been the 
favorite gun of American boys. We have had 
to build many millions of this popular rifle to 
satisfy the boys of America, It takes a pretty 
fine gun to make a record like that. 

In the first place, the Daisy is a fine-looking 
gun—a gun any boy can be proud to own and 
show to others as his rifle. Take the new Daisy 


Air Rifle. That’s 


Read These Details of the Daisy 
Prize Contest 


To the boys who write the best letters on 
the subject, ‘How to Have the Most Fun 
with a Daisy Air Rifle,'’ before January rst, 
1931, the following prizes will awarded: 
First Prize—Gold watch engraved 

with name of winner....... 50 


Second Prize—Gold wrist watch—suit- 
ably engraved 

Third to 100th Prize—each one Daisy 
Pump Gun, price $5, total value 490 


Total value of prizes $565 


The contest is open only to boys under 
sixteen who own or have ordered a Daisy 
Air Rifle at the first announcement of this 
contest. 

Prizes will be awarded for the practical 
thoughts contained in the letter, although 
consideration will be given to clearness, 
conciseness of statement, as well as neatness. 

Letters must be in prose and should 
contain not more than 200 words each and 
be written on one side of paper only. To 
be written and signed by the contestant 
personally, giving age, home address. 
Address all letters to Daisy Manufacturing 
Co., 105 Union Street, Plymouth, Mich., 
Contest Department. 

Prize winners will be announced in the 
April, 1931, issue of this magazine. All 
prizes will be delivered Wirect to homes of 
those writing the winning letters. 




























Pump Gun, for instance; it looks just like the high-powered magazine 
rifles that explorers and big-game hunters use on their expeditions 


The Daisy shoots straight. Every rifle is carefully tested be 
fore it leaves the factory. 
let it go out. Of course, it doesn’t shoot as far or as hard as a rifle 
made for hunting, but no regular fellow wants a gun that is danger 


It has to shoot straight or we do not 


ous, especially when he is playing near people 
and houses. The Daisy is a safe gun for you 
to learn to shoot with. That is why most 
parents are perfectly willing to let their boys 
have a Daisy, and learn to handle a gun and 
to shoot straight. 


See the New Daisy Models 

Tell your Dad you want a Daisy to practice 
target shooting. Get him to go with you to 
the nearest hardware or sporting goods dealer 
and see the new improved Daisy Pump Gun 
and the other new Daisy models. Let him aim 
it—shoot it—and tell him that the safe, de- 
pendable, Daisy Pump Gun shoots 50 times 
without reloading and sells for only $5.00 
Other Daisy models from $1.00 to $5.00 


Boys—Get This Free Copy of the 
Daisy Manual! 

Every boy should have a copy of this | ttle 
book, written especially for boys. It tells vou 
many valuable facts about air rifles and target 
shooting. Chapters on the care of your | )uisy 
and how to form a rifle club and how to «rill 
We want every boy who reads this magi:ine 
to have a copy of the Daisy Manual. Writ. us, 
giving name and address, and we will sen! vou 
a copy free by return mail. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


105 Union Street, Plymouth, Michigan, VU. S. A. 


Pacific Coast Branch: 


Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Mgrs. 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 





Southern Representatives: 


Louis Williams & Co. 
511 Exchange Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 


Export Office: 44 Whitehall St., New York 








DAISY 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


this new Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


No wonder this new Britannica has such a tremendous appeal 
for boys everywhere. For this is a Britannica of a new kind—a 
book actually written by the leading men and women in every field. 


Every boy needs this book. It is so stimulating —so intensely 
interesting and useful—that no really modern boy should be 


without it. 


A Modern Wonder Book 
with 15,000 illustrations 


MAGINE it! Roy Chapman Andrews tells 
you about Mongolia and the Gobi Desert. 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson describes Arctic ex- 
ploration. Daniel Beard, George Eastman, 
Milton Sills, Gene Tunney—all tell you about 


their own specialties—in their own words. 


Turn through the pages. You find 15,000 superb 
illustrations, many in color—the whole world in 
pictures. You find 500 maps, a complete atlas. 
You find thousands of articles, written by 3,500 
foremost authorities from 50 different countries. 
All the knowledge of all the world is yours—at 
your instant command—in these 24 volumes. 


No place is too far away—no voyage too difficult 
—with this new Britannica. India, the South Seas, 
the Valley of the Nile—all are within your reach. 
Every page brings new exciting discovery. 


Tells you “how to do” things 
ETTER still, this new Britannica is practical 


—full of information about how to do things. 
It gives you valuable pointers on Camping, Swim- 


Amazing New 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


DMIRAL BYRD, General Pershing, Orville Wright, 
William Beebe—these and hundreds of others like them 


are the world-famous contributors who write for you in 





ming, Baseball, Golf, Football, Model Airplanes, 
Outboard Motors. It tells you not only the history 
of every major game and sport, but how to play it, 
besides. It makes school work easier, too—gives you 
the facts you want so vividly you can’t forget them. 

Aviation, radio, “the talkies*—whatever your 
special hobby, you can read all about it here. You 
don’t have to depend on other people for informa- 
tion with the new Britannica at hand. It is a book 
for boys who like to “see for themselves.” 


For young and old alike 


HERE is no doubt about it. Every 

family should have this new Britannica. 
For young and old alike it is an absolute 
necessity. 

Women use it constantly to keep up-to-the- 
minute on art, decoration, travel, costume designing, 
child care—a thousand and one things. Men rely on 
it, because it’s practical—because it gives them facts 
quickly, accurately, with no loss of time. 

“Every household containing these volumes 
is in contact with the life of today more inti- 
mately than by the radio,” says William 
Lyon Phelps. “To those who own 


Every Wide-awake Boy 
needs this 





HUNDREDS OF USES . 

The Britannica tells you “How”—makes it 
easy for you to follow your hobbies. It is the most useful book you 
ever read. (Mahogany bookcase table included with every set.) 


Lowest price in 60 years 
_ $5 down 
EMEMBER—‘it is not expensive. The Ency- 


clopaedia Britannica has long been noted for 
its low prices. And now this new Britannica 
comes to you at a New Low Price—the lowest, in 
fact, at which any comple~ely new Britannica has 
been available for 60 years. You may buy it on easy 
payments. Under our Time Payment plan, an initial 
investment of only $5 brings the entire set, com- 
plete with its special bookcase table, to your home. 


56-PAGE FREE BOOKLET 


Brought to you by your 
postman 

Act now! Send for our free illustra- 
ted booklet. It contains numerous 
specimen maps, color plates, etc., and 
gives full information. Before you 
spend a dollar you can see exactly 
what you get for your money. No 
obligation. Just 
fill out the cou- 
pon and mail 

it today. 
















it, it will not be a luxury; it will be 
a necessity.” 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


3 B.L.—Z1 








JAMES R. ANGELL, President of Yale University, says: 


“Six pages given to Florence, three to French Equatorial Africa and nineteen to Football 
suggest changes that are little short of revolutionary. The result is a work of consum- 
ing interest and one which establishes a standard that will long remain unchallenged.” 


Be Seas eas 





SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TopDAaY (=: 
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WITHOUT OBLIGATION— 


illustrated booklet with color plates and maps from 
the new Britannica, together with low price offer, etc. 


Mail it tom 
NAME 


Please send me, by return mail, your 56-page 





ADDRESS. 
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When a boy gets his first deer... 
they rub the blood on his face ]- 








but if he misses his shot they cut his shirt tails off!” 


_. Fall my father took me out to his hunting 
club on the Cooper River. There are lots of 
deer out there and on our way to the club we saw 
four deer, three bucks and a doe. They stopped 
about twenty-five yards from where we were, 
looked right at us, then turned up their cotton- 
tails and ran like lightning. 

“TI was put on a ‘stand.’ That’s what we call the 
position a hunter takes. Then a colored man 
and a pack of dogs drove the deer toward the 
stand but I didn’t get a shot, as the deer went 
the other way. 


“When a boy kills his first deer they rub the 
blood all over his face, but if he misses his shot 
they cut his shirt tails off!” 


Whether you’re camping, playing games, 
fishing or... HUNTING—You’ll 
Have More Fun in Hoods 


Wherever you find boys who are doing interest- 
ing things—boys who can take care of them- 
selves, you'll find a lot of them wearing Hoods. 


Write Hood Rubber Company, Inc., 
Watertown, Mass., for the Hood 
Book on Indoor and Outdoor Sports. 


ae 
Have F 
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Hoods are popular because they are so comfort- 
able; because they look so snappy and because 
they give that sure-footedness and foot freedom 
necessary in hiking, climbing, running and in the 
sports and games that every active American 
boy enjoys. 


Built on special athletic lasts, Hoods are shaped 
to give your feet free action without pinching or 
chafing. Strong canvas uppers and a special nar- 
row shank give plenty of support to ankles and 
arches. Seams are on the outside to prevent 
chafing or blistering. “Hygeen”’ insoles do away 
with unpleasant perspiration odor and several of 
the better grade Hoods have a thick sponge 
cushion heel that goes way down under the in- 
step and prevents heel bruises. 


Hoods are made with Smokrepe, Tire Tread and 
Moulded pattern soles that give you a firm grip 
on the ground and stand the hardest sort of day 
in and day out wear. 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 


Watertown, Massachusetts 


Look for the Hood Arrow 








resin elHoods 


Don’t buy ordinary “sneaks” or cheap canvas 
shoes which are certain to give you very little 
wear. Buy the better grade Hoods which will 
wear longer, look better and give you greater 
satisfaction. Buy Hoods for 


COMFORT, HEALTH, WEAR AND STYLE 


THE REDMAN A real sport shoe for ac- 
tive boys. Tan or white canvas uppers of strong, 
long wearing army duck with brown sport trim 
and wing-tip comfort toe. Heavy, ground- 
gripping, cut-out pattern sole and ribbed toe 
guard. Has the famous Hood “Hygeen” insole 








HOOD MAKES CANVAS SHOES +> RUBBER FOOTWEAR: TIRES +: RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS + RUBBER FLOOR TILING 
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On the Last Down 


PART I 


HRIMP ABBOTT and 
Tubby Roland met on the 
train bearing them to Mer- 
win Prep—Tubby, with his 

two hundred and forty-one pounds, 
and Shrimp, with his scant one 
hundred and ten. Each envied the 
other at sight and they were drawn 
into acquaintance by the law of 
opposites. 

“To look at you is to be inspired 
tolose weight,” Tubby told Shrimp. 

“Gee! What I’d give for about 
fifty of your pounds!” breathed 
Shrimp in return. ‘Maybe then I 
could-get on the football team!” 

“Vou—piay football?” exclaimed 
Tubby, wrinkling his fat brow in 
surprise. ‘‘ Why—say—take it from 
aguy who’s played guard for two 
years—they’d make a grease spot 
of you the first play!” 

“You—on the team?” Shrimp 
had cried, with total disregard for 
the ominous warning; “Boy! I’m in 
luck! I intended to get next to 
someone on the team the minute I 
hit ‘school and here I’ve done it 
already!” 

“Tsn’t Providence wonderful?” 
remarked Tubby, dryly, staring at 
his new friend curiously. “But now 
you’ve met such a person—what of 
it? 

“T’ve been crazy to get the low- 
down on Merwin’s team for this 
fall,’ the little fellow explained, 
eagerly. ‘Do they need a new 
quarterback?” 

““Say—you aren’t serious, are 
you?” rejoined the fat one, 
amazed. 

“You bet I’m serious!” insisted 
the other. “You going to give me 
the horse laugh, too? Everyone 
does when I mention playing foot- 
ball! What’s my size got to do 
with it? I’ve seen plenty of big 
guys who couldn’t catch a punt!” 

Tubby. stroked his double chin 
and studied the fellow beside him. 
If he was. half an inch over five 
feet, six—he was seven feet. tall. 
That’s how certain Tubby was that 
his newly confessed aspirant to the 
football team was under rather than 
over the five foot, six-inch mark. 
His features were small as were his 
hands—short hands, blunt fingers 
but wiry looking. They might not 
pack much of a punch but they 
looked as though they might be 
able to hang on if they once grabbed hold of something. 
The fellow was fairly well built considering his stature— 
shoulders the broadest part of him—body tapering down. 
But a little runt like this figuring on going out for football? 
Page the humane society! 

“Listen, buddy!” spoke Tubby, as a father might address 
ason. ‘You look to me like you’ve got lots of pep and all 
that. But there’s other places to use it than in the line of 
scrimmage. Why don’t you go out for cheer leader? You'd 
have the whole school yelling for you.”’ 

“Yeah!” snapped Shrimp, face coloring. “Yelling for me 
but for somebody else! I don’t want to direct the orchestra. 
1 want to be one of the players! And I’m going to be or die 
in the attempt!” 
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“Coach, I’d like to present Shrimp Abbott. 


By Harold M. Sherman 


Illustrated by Robert A. Graef 











“Hmmm!” replied Tubby: “So it’s a matter of life and 
death!” 

‘Just about!” said the under-sized chap, compressing his 
lips. ‘You see you don’t know the half of it. You don’t 
know, for instance, that I attended Fansler Prep last year 
and made up my mind to quit when the year was out because 
Coach refused to let me stick on the squad. Said he wouldn’t 
be responsible for me getting injured—that the place for me 
was in some other sport!” 


HE biggest man in Merwin Prep took new stock of the 
little fellow seated beside him. The mention of Fansler 
had caused him to sit up and take notice. Fansler Prep was 
Merwin’s bitterest rival! This Shrimp Abbott had certainly 


He’s set on playing quarterback” 


jumped from the frying pan into 
the fire in that respect! Of course 
it ‘was just as likely that Coach 
Baldy Gordon would do exactly 
what the Fansler coach did. No 
coach cared to jeopardize youths 
who were not physically fitted_ to 
look out for themselves on the 
pruising gridiron, - Football was no 
game of tiddledy-winks. You had 
to be strong enough and tough 
enough to survive on the bottom 
of a jamming, twisting heap of 
elbows, fists, knees, feet and heavy 
bodies—with your face pushed into 
the dirt and your legs and arms 
in anything but a comfortable 
position! You had to be able to 
survive such a situation ds this 
and come up smiling each time— 
ready for more! 
“You—you’ve played quarterback 
before?” asked Tubby, doubtfully. 
“*T was sub quarter in high school,” 
replied Shrimp, “but they never 
gave me the chance I deserved. I’m 
better than anyone knows I am!” 
“This guy’s got more confidence 
than Napoleon!” thought Merwin’s 
veteran guard. ‘So you're good, 
eh? Just what can you do?” 


HE little fellow’s eyes flashed. 
He stiffened with the pride of 
one who is certain of his ability. 

“T can average forty yards ata 
kick,” he volunteered. “I can 
heave forward passes—on the dead 
run, too. And you should try to 
catch me in an open field!” 

“Gosh!” breathed Tubby, his 
double chin widening in a chuckle 
of amusement. “You're a Brick- 
ley, Benny Friedman and Red 
Grange all rolled into one, aren’t 
you? Anything you can’t do?” 

“T have trouble sticking with my 
interference,” was the little fellow’s 
sober answer. ‘‘They usually slow 
me up!” 

“That so?” rejoined Tubby, his 
amusement growing. ‘‘ Maybe your 
interferers ought to be put on 
bicycles!” 

“Hey! You think I’m that slow?” 
grinned Shrimp. ‘‘Better make it 
motorcycles!” 

“Listen, young man!” repri- 
manded Tubby, holding up a re- 
straining hand. “This thing’s got to 
stop somewhere! If you're all you 
say you are, you’re the country’s 
greatest gift to coaches! And I’ll sure 
speak to Coach Gordon about you!” 

“Would you?” took up the eager aspirant for quarter- 
back. ‘‘I’d sure appreciate it! I don’t look so small 
when I’m in my togs! Besides, being small isn’t a handi- 
cap to me, it’s an asset! And I’ll prove it if your Coach 
will only give me a chance!” 

“Well, I can’t exactly promise that,” hedged Tubby, 
“but I can see that you meet him. I’d advise you to eat 
as many bananas as you can the day you do and I'll try to 
sneak my foot on the scales when you weigh in. Coach has 
one of these set ideas that a fellow, to play football, ought 
to weigh at least one hundred and fifty!” 

Shrimp groaned. ‘That puts me only forty pounds under. 
I'd have to eat a whole stalk of bananas to make that!” 

“Yeah—I guess that suggestion is ‘out,’” reconsidered 
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Tubby. “But you'll have to overcome his objection some 
way. I’m just tipping you off.” 

“Thanks,” said Shrimp. “I'll bet you think it’s kind of 
funny for me to be so worked up about this so far ahead of 
time,’ he went on, apologetically. “But when a guy’s leit 
his Dad’s alma matter to attend another school, against his 
father’s wishes!” 

“Goon! You didn’t do that?” asked Tubby, with quicken- 
ing interest. 

Shrimp nodded. “I sure did. Dad said he wouldn’t pay 
my tuition at any other school, but I worked this summer and 
made enough money to enter at Merwin. You see I’m the 
youngest of three children and, worse luck, that makes me 
the baby of the family!” 

“T see!” rejoined Tubby, sympathetically. “I was the 
baby of our family, too!” He laughed. “Some baby, 
wasn’t I?” 

“T’ll say!” smiled Shrimp, studying Tubby’s huge figure. 

“But go ahead. I didn’t mean to interrupt you!” 

“Maybe I shouldn’t be telling you all this,” faltered the 
little fellow. “I don’t know, I a 

“Spill it!” urged Tubby. “It makes mighty good reading! 
And we've still got about fifteen minutes to kill on this 
jerk-water railroad.” 

“Well, there’s not so much more to tell,” continued 
Shrimp, ‘except that my sister and brother are both at 
Fansler. Sister’s a junior and brother graduates this year.” 

Tubby leaned forward, flashing his seat companion a 
sudden questioning look. 

““Say—you’re not by any chance— By Jingo! Do you 
mean to infer that you’re Pete Abbott’s kid brother? The 
Abbott who’s fullback on the Fansler team? Who’s been 
a star there for three years?” 

“That’s me,” admitted Shrimp, sorrowfully. 

“Well, I—by thunder!” Tubby’s amazement knew no 
bounds. He was tongue-tied for a moment as he simply 
stared. ‘Why, I’d never have put you two together. Your 
brother’s over six feet tall—a regular husky! And what a 
grudge I’ve got against that bimbo! He went through my 
position last year for the touchdown that beat us!” 

“T missed the game,” informed Shrimp. “I was low on 
funds and thought I’d better not make the trip to Merwin. 
Besides, I was pretty low in spirits, too, not being even per- 
mitted to go out for the Freshman team. I tried to forget 
football as much as I could last season.” 

“Don’t blame you!” said Tubby, more cordially. “Well, 
well, well! Life is a funny proposition. I suppose I ought to 
be sore at your whole family. I would be, probably, if I’d 
come from Kentucky. But there’s going to be some settling 
of old scores when I meet your brother this season at Fansler, 
whether you like it or not!” 

“I’m for it!” answered Shrimp, with feeling, ‘and I hope 
I’m in the line-up, helping you get even! Pete could have 
helped me get a chance for the eleven at Fansler but he 
didn’t. He sided with Dad that I was too small to play. 
Sister stuck up for me, though. She’s a peach. She was the 
one who suggested that I try some other prep school. She 
said it was. hard enough for a kid brother to follow in his 
bigger brother’s footsteps, anyhow, even if the bigger brother 
had not been a star. And, of course, she was right! I suf- 
fered too much by comparison. All I’d get was the merry 
ha! ha! when I’d mention football. Some of the birds even 
asked me if I was going out for the position of water boy!” 

“Td have gone out for it if I’d been you,” retorted Tubby, 
“and thrown water in their faces!” 

“T threw a fist or two instead,” grinned Shrimp. “TI put 
a stop to their razzing—don’t worry!” 

“Seems to me you're quite a peppy article!” said Tubby, 
‘a pocket edition of the great Pete Abbott. I’d sure like to 
see you in action! And maybe I wouldn’t be pulling for you 
to make good—-now that I know your inside history! Say— 
answer me this one—why did you pick Merwin?” 

“‘That’s easy!” rejoined Shrimp. ‘“ Merwin’s a pain in the 
neck to Fansler. I knew there was no school I could pick 
which would get Dad and Brother more steamed up. Not 
that I wanted to make them sore, understand—but, well— 
Merwin and Fansler have usually had the best teams in the 
Conference and I naturally wanted a chance at the best. I 
figured, it I’d gone to a little college like Bollstrom and made 
the team Dad and Pete still wouldn’t have been convinced 
I could play football. But it would make them blink if I 
could get on the Merwin eleven!” 

“There’s nothing wrong with your reasoning faculties,” 
Tubby complimented, “‘and I hand it to you for downright 
nerve! Listen, Shrimp, old boy, we’re getting close to our 
station stop Who you rooming with at Merwin?” 

““Why—why—no one!” replied the newcomer, wide-eyed. 
!” answered Tupby, decisively. ‘You're 





“Your mistake! 
rooming with me!” 


IRST call for football practice brought out a squad of 
more than a hundred at Merwin field. In this crowd of 
young hopefuls was, of course, a biggest and a littlest. In 
this case, however, the two extremes were together and their 
appearance, side by side, occasioned much comment as well 
as laughter. 
“Mutt and Jeff!” suggested someone. 
“Fat and Lean!” said someone else. 


“Never saw the little guy before!” observed a third. 
“Who is he, anyway? What’s he doing with Tubby?” 

“Aw, he’s some bird Tubby’s chummed up with. He’s 
rooming with him. Taken him under his wing like a mother 
hen!” 

“Can you picture that? They’re sure a scream together! 
Don’t mean to tell me that little drink of water’s going out 
for the team?” 

“So he says! He’s out for quarterback 

“Well, he’s in for some beautiful bumps! They ought to 
put a sign on that bantam weight marked, Breakable— 
Handle with Care! If they don’t, Mother Hen Tubby is 
going to lose a baby chick!” 

Whatever the comments, the new candidate seemed 
totally oblivious of them. . He tended strictly and quietly to 
business, passing the ball, going through limbering up exer- 
cises as assistants to the coach gave their attention to dividing 
the unwieldy squad into small practice groups. No strenuous 
work would be indulged in for the first week, Coach Gordon 
taking this time to get a line on the men and develop their 
endurance preparatory to 
earnest field work. 

“Come on, Shrimp!” 
called Tubby, as the first 
practice period neared its 
end with Coach ordering 
all members of the squad 
to jog around the running 
track. “I want you to say 
‘hello’ to Old Baldy!” 
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LD BALDY was an 
affectionate nickname 


minus all but the thinnest fringe of hair. 
It was his story that he had been e 
scalped by the Carlisle Indians when 
he played football against them years 
before. 

“Coach! I’d like to present my 
roommate, Shrimp Abbott. He’s set 
on playing quarterback.” set 

“That so?” Coach Gordon studied the slight eager youth 
in front of him. “Stand away from Tubby, will you, Mister 
Abbott? I can’t tell how big*you really are. -He makes 
everyone else look small!” 

Shrimp, grinning nervously, stepped quickly to one side 
and stretched instinctively, expanding his chest also, to 
reach his greatest size. 

“You're not so big!” decided the Coach. 
you weigh?” 

“Why, 1 haven’t weighed yet this fall,” Shrimp an- 
swered, with an anxious glance toward Tubby. 

“T’d make a guess of around a hundred and fifty,” put in 
Tubby, helpfully. 

“‘A very generous guess!” replied the Coach, glancing at 
Tubby, shrewdly. ‘‘I’d say he’s nearer one hundred and 
twenty-five!” 

“That’s probably more like it,” said Shrimp, pleased at 
the over-estimate. 

“Well, it’s too early to quarrel about that now,” smiled 
the Coach. “Glad to have met you. I'll look you over in 
a few days.” 

“Thank you, sir!” Shrimp responded. 

“Oh, say, Coach!” recalled Tubby, suddenly, thinking to 
further Old Baldy’s impression of the diminutive candidate, 
“You might be interested to know that Shrimp’s a brother 
of Pete Abbott!” 

“Indeed!” There was acid in the Coach’s voice. 
“‘Pete gave us plenty of trouble last season. But, with all 
respect to your brother, it’s been my experience that blood 
ties do not, of themselves, make football players! One fel- 
low in a family may be a star, another a dud! No reflections 
meant!” 

“T understand, sir,” nodded Shrimp, feeling his face burn; 


“What do 


for Coach Gordon, whose head was ; 
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“but I’m not trying to play football on my brother’s reputa- 
tion. That’s why I came to Merwin!” 

Coach Gordon reached out a hand and clapped the smallest 
candidate on the shoulder. ‘Good boy!” hesaid. “Too bad, 
though, you’re not a bigger build. Your brother’s got it al] 
over you on natural fitness for this game!” 


ISAPPOINTMENT registered on Shrimp’s face as he 
turned away from Coach Gordon, who had immedi- 
ately -busied himself in other details. 

“T wish you hadn’t brought up that part about my 
brother,” he said to Tubby. “I know you meant well. 
but——” 

“What’s the matter?” asked Tubby, surprised. “J 
thoughnt——” 

‘Connecting me up with my brother always hinders me 
rather than helps,” Shrimp explained. ‘It worked the same 
way at Fansler. I’d have been better off if no one had 
known we were related.” 

“T’m sorry,” apologized Tubby, “I was only trying to get 







youin right! But you can’t get around the fact that you are 
small, Shrimp, and that would be held against you, no matter 
whose brother you were!” 

“IT suppose so,” said Shrimp, glumly. “But that’s just 
the thing I’ll never be quite able to understand. I used to 
think it was pretty tough being small but after making a 
study of the little guys in sporting history I found I wasn’t 
so bad off. Alla little guy has to be is fast, clever and nervy.” 

“That’s all!” exclaimed Tubby. “And believe me, 
brother, that’s enough! There’s few fellows, big or small, 
who have all three! Even your uncle Dudley is—er—not 
so fast on his feet!” : 

““Yes—but a bigger man doesn’t have to be good in such an 
all-around way,” explained Shrimp. “A little guy, though, if 
he’s not got the three things I mentioned, it’s just, well, it’s 
just too bad!” 

Merwin’s chunky guard nodded. “I get the point,” he 
said. ‘Those who don’t have the brawn, must have the 
brains! Which makes it pretty difficult for me to pass an 
intelligence test!” 

‘IT wouldn’t say that,” Shrimp grinned. ‘Most of your 
fat is not in your head!” 

Tubby flashed a smile of appreciation. Thanks!” 
Then, as he trotted heavily toward the running track, 
“Come on! No use worrying over things this early. Any- 
thing can happen before a team is picked. But one thing 
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right now is certain, we’ve got to run two times around this 
track or we can’t get into our locker room. And I’m so tired 
this minute I’ll be lucky to get round the course once.- So 
stick close by me, will you, Shrimp? I may need first aid!” 

Merwin’s new candidate for quarterback ran effortlessly 
alongside the veteran guard, face registering amusement. 

“I’m afraid my first aid would be useless,” he replied. 
“Tf you fall, far from home, the best I can do is to run for 
help and have them send a truck out after you!” 

Tubby glared with pretended indignation, then softened 
as though by an effort of will, and retorted: “It’s a good 
thing for you I’m good-natured!” 


WO weeks of training gave Coach Gordon pretty much 

of a line on the material for the season’s Merwin eleven. 
A survey of the candidates left the Coach with no great 
feeling of exultation. It was evident that Merwin, on the 
face of things, was in for a “‘lean”’ year. This much had been 
feared last season with the graduation of eight varsity men, 
leaving only left tackle and captain-elect Tim Crawley, right 
half Jerry Scott and left guard Tubby Roland as members 
of the first string starting line-up. 

“And reports as to Fansler’s prospects this year are the 
brightest ever!”” groaned Coach Gordon, inwardly. ‘The 
alumni and student body are commencing to yell for another 
victory over Fansler, too, and I don’t blame them. Being 
nosed out by narrow margins for three straight years is 
about punishment enough!” 

Realization ofthe ‘work necessary to whipping available 
material into shape caused Old Baldy to keep the squad on 
the field every afternoon until darkness chased the players 
to the showers. 


Each rolled over, sat up and \ 
stared dazedly after the quick-  . 
stepping man with the ball \ 


— 


“You know, Tubby,” said Shrimp one night as the two 
were dressing for practice. ‘“‘It looks to me like, in my case, 
it’s going to be the same old story. Coach isn’t going to 
give me a chance!” 

Shrimp’s cause for dejection was the fact that tentative 
first, second and third teams had been picked and he was not 
amember of any of them. Moreover, these teams had been 
scrimmaging for a week and he, with a few other hopefuls, 
had sat on the sidelines praying that they would be shot into 
this or that line-up but there had been no indication on the 
Coach’s part that he even knew they existed. 

“Maybe Old Baldy hasn’t been able to make up his mind 
about you,” Tubby consoled. ‘“There’s others’in the same 
boat, don’t forget!” 

“Yes, but I can see right now unless I take things into my 
own hands and do something to distinguish myself, Coach 
isn’t going to give me a look-in!” declared Shrimp. “I can 
feel it in my bones and when I feel things in my bones I 
never go wrong!” 

“Be careful!” warned Tubby, eyes twinkling. ‘What you 
feel might only be rheumatism! I don’t put much stock in 
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hunches! You haven't been invited to leave the squad yet. 
I’d let well enough alone!” 

“Not me! I’ve got the situation all sized up. Coach has 
been so busy with the fellows ke thinks he can do something 
with that he’s left the rest of us to his assistants and we’re 
getting shook around like a lot of loose apples in a barrel. 
I tell you I’m getting desperate! And don’t be surprised at 
anything you see me do!” 

Merwin’s veteran guard stared at his roommate askance. 

“Well, don’t do anything you’ll be sorry for!” he advised. 
“T’ve got to be leaving now. First and second teams scrim- 
mage tonight.” 

Sitting on the bench, close to the side lines, watching 
twenty-two of his fellow players battling each other on the 
gridiron was torture for him who aspired to be varsity 
quarterback. Time and again as the first and second teams 
fought up and down the field, tearing into each other with a 
vim produced by the chance at team positions, the smallest 
member of the squad rose from the bencll and crouched 
by the white boundary line of the field, restraining with 
difficulty the almost overwhelming desire to rush into play. 

“Sit down, Shrimp!” called a comrade, whose name was 
Morrison and who was out for an end position. “You're 
playing the game harder than the boys out there!” 

“Tt may be nothing to you!” was Shrimp’s retort. “But 
it’s plenty to me!” 

ND his restless attitude continued, much to the amuse- 
ment of the other candidates on the bench. With each 
substitution, Shrimp grabbed instinctively at his own 


sweater only to hear some other candidate’s name called. 
His eyes followed Coach Gordon as he stalked up and down 
the side lines, megaphone in hand. But his beseeching 
glances passed unnoticed. And presently it commenced to 
grow dark. The lowering autumn sun disappeared in a cloud 
bank and dusk crept over the field in a purple haze. Varsity 
was leading the Second Team in a furiously contested scrim- 
mage session by the close score of six to nothing. There were 
five minutes of play remaining—the Second Team’s ball on 
their own forty-two yard line, second down. A wide end 
run by right half Eddie Saunders brought those on the side- 
lines to their feet as it appeared that Eddie was about to get 
away. But he was downed just as he started to skirt the 
side lines, directly in front of the players’ bench. 

“Third down—four yards to go!” announced the referee. 

Lining up, but a yard inside the boundary of the field, 
Bill Simpson, playing at quarterback for the Varsity, ex- 
horted his men to “Hold!” The Second Team had advanced 
on a sustained drive for three consecutive first downs, bring- 
ing the ball from their seventeen yard line to midfield. 

“Too bad Saunders didn’t run the ball out of bounds,” 
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remarked a substitute on the bench. “The Seconds won’t 
take a play to have the bali moved in from the side of the 
field now and they’re liable to be smothered trying to go 
out around their one open end!” 

But Shrimp, studying the situation closely, detected a 
clever maneuver on the part of the Second Team quarter- 
back. He sensed intuitively that the next play was not to be 
around the end—it was to be a drive through the line and 
just inside the white-chalked boundary—an attempt to 
catch the Varsity off guard and plow through for the required 
distance. 

“Watch that end!” warned the Varsity quarterback. 

And with the play there was a quick shifting of the line. 
In the Seconds’ backfield there occurred a lightning double 
pass at close quarters with a back swinging out around the 
end as a part of the deception, apparently hugging the foot- 
ball to him. The conception of the play was perfect except 
that its execution was gummed up by the man with the ball 
who slipped as he started through the line and went down 
under three Varsity tacklers. * 

A moment of confusion followed for—out of the melee near 
the sidelines—a figure seemed to disentangle itself and go 
shooting gut around the end with the ball unmistakably 
pinned against its stomach. 

“Yea!” shrieked Second Team supporters, wildly, as it 
appeared that this figure had a chance of getting free. 

An astounded Coach Gordon, peering into the gathering 
dusk, brushed hands over his eyes. 

Three Varsity linesmen had clean chances at tackling him 
but the figure eluded them all by a dazzling piece of side- 
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stepping which left the would-be tacklers hurtling through 
the air and hitting the sod, face down, behind him. Each 
rolled over, sat up and stared dazedly after the quick-stepping 
man with the ball who had now dodged his way out into the 
open field and was being charged at by the Varsity’s second- 
ary defense—the two that had not been sucked in on what 
had looked like a thrust through the line. Instead of circling 
wider in an effort to run around them, the ball carrier cut in 
and ran directly at the oncoming tacklers. By this time, 
those watching the scrimmage were yelling excitedly—some 
urging the runner on—others demanding that he be stopped. 


“‘Who’s got the ball?” cried someone, perplexedly. “TI 
can’t make out from here!” 
“Neither can I!” said the person next by. “Clever trick 


play that! Wonder who worked it out? It sure was well 
covered up!” 


HE yells increased as the figure, about to be hit by the two 
backfield tacklers, stopped dead in his tracks and permitted 
one to whiz past him, grabbing at the air—then jumped 
quickly to one side just in time to evade the second tackler 
who missed him by the narrowest of margins, his fingers 
clawing at the runner’s hips, only to be shaken loose by the 
twisting turn. : 
“‘He’s through!” shouted onlookers as the man with the 
ball now set out for the Varsity goal some forty yards away. 
(Continued on page 57) 
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Over the car, wheels skimming its fabric top, and then, with a mighty and deafening roar of the motor, the P-3 zoomed up and away 


The Limousine Spin 


“ OG-FIGHT!” 
The stumbling, weaving column of an 
infantry battalion cried the words hoarsely. 
. Necks craned. Rifles lowered out of the way. 
Men jostled against their squad-mates, and trampled on 
each other’s feet. A sergeant swore as his helmet lifted from 
his head and clattered into a ditch. Captains barked out 
furious orders and promptly forgot them. From head to 
rear, from officer to lowest private, the column of troops 
turned its eager gaze aloft. 

Two planes were there. A pair of P-3’s, mock enemies 
in a peace-time war maneuver, darting, diving, looping, 
zooming, streaking the clouds with their combat. Wasp 
motors roared at full gun. Orange fabric gleamed from a 
hundred different and ever-changing angles. ‘‘ Dog-fight!”’ 
The infantry watched, spell-bound. Of all games known to 
man, this, to them, was the greatest. 

But to Ray Sherman and Tommy Lane, pilots, it was any- 
thing but a game. It was war in reality. It was a personal 
war. It was a battle whose outcome offered the chance of 
settling once and for all the bitter rivalry that had been 
theirs from the first day of their service; a rivalry of West 
Point, and of Brooks and Kelley fields; a feud, that had 
whirled relentlessly on with the winning of their wings, into 
their hearts, into their squadron, and now, finally, after 
months of arguing, into a dog-fight five thousand feet 
above the earth! 

Ray Sherman in ship 41; Tommy Lane in Number 8. 
And Sherman on top and in the rear, grimly riding Lane’s 
tail. His fingers tightened on the trigger of his camera 
machine-gun, poised and ready to snap the photos whose 
evidence was as deadly as a rain of jacketed lead. He nosed 
down. Lane’s helmeted head flashed before his sights. 
Then, instantly, the trigger jerked back, and the lens search- 
ed for their victim. But too late! 

Lane had dived! The film caught only the blurred tip 
of a plunging rudder, snapped from the rear as a thin line, 
and offering the most trivial of targets. Nothing vulnerable 
there! Sherman knew it, and choked his disappointment. 
It was the third consecutive time his enemy had slipped away 
at the last moment. 

He went forward with the stick, following down. Down, 
like a whistling, shrieking plummet. The P-3 quivered, 
roaring its power. What would ‘Lane do now? The motor 
drummed the question in Ray Sherman’s mind. What now? 
Zoom up, and loop? Or roll over at the top of the circle for 
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an Immelmann? Whatever the ruse, one fact remained pre- 
dominant: He had to stay on top! The loop would keep 
him there, as he was now; but the Immelmann, unless he 
could cut across Lane’s path to the outside, would reverse 
the situation and bring the enemy out on top. 

Lane was not long in answering the question. Number 8 
suddenly pulled up, zoomed, swung in a large arc, and then 
dived again. It was a loop! And Ray Sherman, pulling 
back on the stick, followed close on, and came out still 
riding his rival’s tail. 

Down they swept. When Lane finally straightened out, 
Sherman straightened out. When Lane banked, Sherman 
banked. When Lane fell away in a split-S, Sherman fell 
away in a split-S. He hung to the trail like a winged leech. 
Nothing deceived him. Ruse after ruse failed to shake 
him off. Tommy Lane had no alternative except to keep 
moving, and hope. 

No. 8 nosed up in another loop, with the indomitable 
Sherman prompt to follow. They were both losing altitude 
at a tremendous rate; two thousand now, and still swinging 
down. One more maneuver would end it. That was the 
rule: start at five thousand and when you worked too low 
to keep on, it was over, with further climbing prohibited. 
And from the looks of things, this was a scrap doomed to end 
unsettled. 

Lane roared down, and promptly zoomed up again. It 
was his last furious effort to get clear. He swung around in 
a second consecutive loop, finished it, dived, leveled off, and 
then nosed down once more. 

Ray Sherman grinned. Quite suddenly he realized 
the plan of this final try for escape: Lane was going up 
still again. He’d made three loops without a falter. He’d 
expect his enemy to believe that this was to be the fourth. 
But instead, and at last, the long-awaited Immelmann! Even 
as Sherman pulled back on the throttle and stick, he saw 
Lane sweep up. Immelmann, eh? Well, watch this! 

Straining the powerful P-3 to the last mad burst of speed, 
Sherman leveled off, gave the crate full gun, and fairly 
leaped across and behind his rival’s path. Then, suddenly, 
he was clear and on the outside circle. No. 8 lay above him, 
nose up, still climbing. Sherman jerked the stick back—and 
held his breath anxiously. Every hope of success depended 
on the timing of those few moves. If Lane had seen him cut 
across to the outside, No. 8 would be sure to loop on over, 
and not roll at the top for the Immelmann. Sherman was 
fully conscious of that hazard. It would mean disaster, 


make him the goat, put him where his rival had been. His 
muscles tensed. ’ 

The Wasp motor droned with that peculiar straining roar 
that marks the top of its climb. Sherman hung his head, 
staring, and the glistening fabric of No. 8’s belly flashed in his 
eyes. An exultant cry_burst from his lips. Lane was rolling. 
It was the Immelmann, after all!¢ And in vain! Ray Sher- 
man kicked his ship over in perfect reproduction of the stunt, 
and found himself, as before, still riding his rival’s tail. 

The pilot of No. 41 moved swiftly then. He pressed hard 
his new advantage of Lane’s stunned surprise. One hand to 
the gun. Trigger. Stick forward for one brief instant. Nose 
down. Once again Lane’s helmeted head rose before his 
sights. The camera snapped; and this time found its goal. 
To all intents and purposes, P-3 Number 8 had become a 
plunging coffin of death! 


R4Y SHERMAN knew it. Tommy Lane knew it; and 
knew, too, bitterly, that it was too late for a come-back. 
They leveled off to land flying side by side. Wheels and tail- 
skids hit in perfect three-point fashion, and the duel was over. 
“What’s the matter with that crate of yours?” Sherman 
cut the ignition, and leaned out of the cock-pit with jeering 
sympathy. ‘Got a stiff fin, or something?” 

Lane climbed out and walked over. 

“No, it hasn’t got ‘a stiff fin or something,’ or anything 
else,” he retorted. He paused, looking at Sherman narrowly. 
“Feeling pretty good, aren’t you? And the funny part of 
it is that I can’t say I blame you. You ought to feel good. 
You’ve just made a touch on a guy that any other day can 
run his rapier clean through you. Or do it any other time 
for that matter. Yeah, go ahead and feel good. I won't 
grudge you. It happens so seldom.” . 

“You say it does?” Ray suddenly clamped his jaws. 
Black eyes glinted their fire. ‘Well, any time, Lane, you 
want to try it again at anything else, just drop me a word, 
see? And meanwhile I hope you won’t mind having the gang 
laugh at this swell picture I’ve got of you. Don’t know as 
I ever saw a cleaner hit!” 

“You'll need a good one to make them believe it,” Lane 
came back. But in spite of the affected lightness of his words, 
he glared angrily at the camera. His face was flushed, drawn, 
crest-fallen. The smarting pain of the wound shone in his 
eyes. Here was evidence he could never silence. 

Suddenly Tommy Lane smiled. Faintly at first; almost 
incredulously. Then boldly. His lips parted in the broad 
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The water rushed up to meet him, closer, closer, until finally he knew the wheels were skimming the surface 


grin for which he was famous in all the service. And before 
the astonished Ray Sherman could believe his eyes, Lane 
was flat on the ground, rolling with laughter. He screamed; 
he yelled; he rocked, tossed, held his sides. In all his life 
Sherman had never beheld such a howling outburst of merri- 
ment. Why, the man looked like an idiot! There were 
tears on his cheeks. He was gasping—yes, actually gasping 
for breath. 

“Look!” moaned Lane. ‘Oh, would you just look at 
that!” His hand pointed weakly at the camera, and then 
he doubled up in another spasm of glee. 

And Sherman, obeying, made a discovery that widened 
his eyes and opened his mouth with horror. 

The camera was blind! He’d forgotten to remove the lens’s 
cover! There could be absolutely nothing on his films except 
the unharmed, unexposed, original silver salts! 


O RAY SHERMAN the world had ended. He slumped 

down in the cockpit, stunned speechless. Unaccount- 
ably, fiendishly, there came to his mind a phrase that sent 
cold chills along his spine: “Casey ... Mighty Casey 
had struck out!” Where’d he heard that, anyway? What 
was it? And why was it roaring in his 
ears with such deafening volume? It 
required minutes for his dazed senses to 
answer the questions. Lane was yelling 
it! That was it! Tommy Lane, who 
had finally gathered enough strength to 
rise to his feet and lean against the 
fuselage. 

“Mighty Casey!” Ray shuddered. 
Before nightfall the story would be all 
over the field. He’d have a new nick- 
name, ‘‘Casey.” “Mighty.” Never get 
rid of it. How the gang would eat 
this up! 

Squirming, he unbuckled his safety 
strap, and leaped to the ground beside 
Lane. He seized his tormentor by the 
shoulders, and wheeled him around. 

“Listen, Lane,” he cried, furiously. 
“You handed mea challenge a minute 
ago. Or rather, another challenge, if you 
want to put it that way! And I’m 
taking it up, NOW! If you think a 
ham pilot can laugh at me like that and get away with it, 
you’re crazy.” 

He paused, and then went on with increased vigor. 
“We’ve been arguing this thing so long now I’d rather do 
it than eat. And I say that without even knowing what the 
argument’s about; there isn’t any;I could out-fly you in my 
sleep. I just finished doing it, if you want toknowit. And 
I can do it again. Come on, and get that crate of yours and 
I'll show you some things that won’t seem so funny!” 

“Nothing doing,” said Lane. “I’ve got something that’s 
too good to keep. Me for the clubhouse. Pronto!” 
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“‘But you said ‘any time,’” persisted the frantic Sherman. 
“ And I’m asking it now.” 

“Yeah?” 

They stood there glaring at each other, oblivious of the 
approach of a third member of their squadron. It was Skid 
Patterson, tall, lanky, gangling, but one of the best pilots 
in the service. He came all the way up to them before they 
finally saw him. 

‘°Lo, Skid.” Lane it was who spoke first. 

“Howdy.” Patterson looked at them suspiciously. “Are 
you two at it again?” he demanded. “Looks to me as if 
you’d have had enough for one day.” 

He found his answer in the guilty silence that followed. 

“And so I’m right, eh? Well, I’ve got a tip to pass on to 
you. The gang’s getting sick of this continual squabbling 
of yours. You act like a couple of two-year old half-wits; 
funny at first, maybe, but getting tiresome, see? And 
besides that we’re asking you to quit before you get your- 
selves in real trouble—official trouble.” 

He handed Ray Sherman a slip of paper. 

“Here, Ray,” he continued. “It’s an order assigning you 
to an attack mission, for a change. You’re to take off at 
once, head to the Clover Road where 
the regiment of the 2-th is marching to 
position, and dive down on ’em, and 
open up. You’ve got the camera gun 
on the crate, haven’t you?” 

Sherman nodded. 

“Thought so. I guess that’s why 
they gave you this job; want the pilot’s 
photos. .. .” He missed Sherman’s 
sudden wincing! “. . . as well as the 
ground version.” 

‘And me, a pursuit pilot, too!”” Ray 
sighed. ‘That’s what field maneuvers 
do to you,” he added, jokingly. 

“Well,” Patterson replied pointedly, 
“‘they’re not so bad to you at that. 
At least they stop kid quarrels!” 

“You say they do?” Sherman 
turned to Tommy Lane with renewed 
fury. ‘Are you coming up?” he de- 
manded. 

“Yes, I’m coming up. Glad to. It 
just occurred to me that I’d have 
something else to spread around besides the other!” 

Ray ignored the insinuation. He donned his goggles, and 
began climbing back into the cockpit. ‘‘Here’s the dope 
then: give me five minutes’ start. Then take off, and I’ll 
meet you upstairs. Fly your eyes out, and when you get 
through, !’ll show you just what a ham pilot you are; you'll 
be feeling bad enough to keep quiet for a month.” 

The starter whined, and the motor coughed twice before 
it sputtered and roared into action. Ray pushed forward 
on the throttle, and headed out into the wind. With a 
wave of his hand he was gone. 


Ten miles to the Clover Road. He could see the troops long 
before he arrived. The column,spread out like a snake, gaunt, 
shadowed, blotting itself against the light green of the adja- 
cent fields. The head was touching Butte Creek, queerly 
motionless. Sherman wondered why. He leaned over the 
edge, searching till he found his answer: a bridge was down, 
either washed out, or caved in under the weight of the ponder- 
ous trucks that had come over the road early that morning. 

But it didn’t matter much to him. He circled around, 
diving once to jazz his gun; and presently, off to the flank, 
panels came out signalling that they were ready for him. 
One last look to make sure the cover was clear of the lens, 
and then he swept down. 


T WASN’T much of a task. Dive, level off, pull the 

trigger, and fly half the length of the column, watching 
the men scatter for cover in the fields. Once, toward the 
rear, he swooped over the khaki automobile of the command- 
ing General, recognizable by its red flag with two white stars. 
On the way up to the front, very probably, to watch the 
maneuvers; and held up by the accident at Butte Creek. 
Sherman noticed, amused, that no one left the car as he 
swept by. 

Once more along the line, and then he was through. He 
climbed to three thousand, throttled down, and waited for 
Lane. Far to the south a single black speck darted its out- 
line on the clouds. Lane, beyond a doubt, and late, too. 
It shouldn’t have taken him that long to climb back in his 
crate and take off. 

A strange weariness oppressed Ray Sherman then. For 
the first time in his memory, he began regretting this queer 
and unreasonable feud ‘between himself and Tommy Lane. 
Skid Patterson’s words stung deeply. ‘‘ Two-year half-wits!” 
And perhaps they were. How had it all started, anyway? 
Hedidn’t hate Lane; didn’t like him particularly, he admitted, 
but even so, the venom he showed was false. They’d been 
arguing so long it had become a habit, and beyond that there 
wasn’t an excuse in the world. As a matter of fact, he 
admired Lane. There wasn’t a better pilot in the game, for 
all his taunting cries of “Ham!” And he had the kind of 
courage that Sherman liked, dare anything, try anything, 
always a prompt and indomitable come-back. Ray frowned. 
Take the incident of an hour ago; now that he had fully re- 
covered from the first shock of discovering his own bone- 
head stunt, the truth of that came to him, too. Would 
Lane have carried in the story of “Mighty Casey”? He 
would not! No more than he, himself, would have displayed 
the photos. Lane hated the ground he flew over, but the 
man’s courage was too flawless to fight his battles with 
ridicule. Boast. Brag. Vaguely taunt. Yes, he’d do those; 
but when it came to a settlement, Lane was out in the open, 
with action! This thing was between themselves; what 
the rest of the world saw and heard was incidental. 

Ray Sherman sighed. What could he do about it? Even 
at that moment he caught the flashing glint of a plane off 

(Continued on page 45) 























































HEN the Southern Cross took the air from the 

hard-packed sands of Port Marnock, Ireland, 

for the westward flight across the Atlantic the 

plane had already, with those same motors 

turning the propellers, carried me over seventy thousand 

miles. It was more than a year ago that we left Oakland, 

California, for the flight across the Pacific to Australia. She 

had flown across most of the oceans of the world, except the 

Atlantic, which was to give us our greatest test.. She had 

carried me over deserts, over the vast jungles of Asia, and 

across Europe. She had in every way proved a gallant and 
sturdy ship. 

In committing myself to this flight I had the utmost confi- 

dence in the plane, but at that time I did not have any crew 


The Westward F light Across the Atlantic 


By Wing Commander Charles Kingsford-Smith 


plane, carrying eight hundred gallons of gasoline. Back of 
that was the navigator’s compartment, corresponding to the 
passengers’ cabin in the ordinary transport plane, which was 
also the radio room. The cabins were completely shut off 
from each other. Our only means of communication were 
written slips which we passed back and forth at the end of a 
stick to which a paper clip was attached. A push button 
which turned on a light was the means by which we attracted 
each other’s attention. The roar of the engines would have 
made speaking impossible in any case. Even communica- 
tion between Van Dyke and myself was by means of 

notes. 
With her seven and a half ton load the plane started 
slowly, but gathered enough speed after a run of 3,500 
feet to be lifted into the air. We came 




































After having flown more than 125,000 

miles the grand old ship approaches San 

Francisco, from where she took off in the 
opposite direction in 1928 


in mind. The number of brave, seasoned, 
and able pilots who had been lost in the 
attempt to span the Atlantic from east to 
west, made it extremely important that 
we should secure not only an exceptional 
personnel, but that we should be fortified 
against all emergencies with the most 
careful preparations. 

Because the great circle course we were 
to follow is seldom if ever free of fog, one 
of the necessary qualifications of the co- 
pilot I sought was the ability to “fly 
blind.” I knew that the pilots of the Royal 
Dutch Air Line receive a fine training 
in this respect, and through the Fokker 
Company of Holland, who were helping 


around in a wide sweeping climb, and at 
twelve hundred feet I pointed her nose 
westward. In the meantime Stannage 
was reeling out his antenna, and Saul 
had already sgt his first compass setting 
on the earth inductor compass. This 
instrument is in three parts. The 
generator in the tail of the plane, the 
controller in the navigator’s cabin, and 
the indicator by the pilot. Saul moved 
the lever on the controller in his cabin 
to the required point, and the indicator 
on my instrument panel was set accord- 
ingly, so that as I brought the nose of 
the plane westward, the needle of the 
indicator came slowly to zero. Devia- 
tions from the course would swing the 
needle left or right. Under ideal condi- 
tions the job of the navigator and the 
pilot would be simple enough though 
requiring constant attention. Flying the 
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we were carrying. At 5.20 P. M. (New York time), after we 
had been in the air eighteen hours, and over the Atlantic 
nearly seventeen, I sent out a radio message giving our posi- 
tion as Lat. 49.50 N., Long. 38.20 W. We had covered more 
than two-thirds of the distance between our starting point, 
and Cape Race, the end of the ocean jump. We had en- 


*. countered a great deal of fog, and had had to fly blind, but 


we had*been making very satisfactory progress. We were 
satisfied with the ship’s performance so far. 


S DARKNESS came down, the fog increased. There was 
no ocean underneath, no sky overhead, just the black 
night, lightened by the blue-white flames from our engine and 
the luminous dials of our instrument board. At times we tried 
to go under the fog and once or twice our radio went out 
suddenly. We knew then that our antenna had struck the 
water. If that had kept up, we would have had no radio 
and perhaps no airplane. Sometimes we climbed up to a 
mile in altitude. 

It was at this stage of the journey that we found our com- 
passes had gone wrong. On gettinga radio bearing, we learned 
that we were 200 miles from Newfoundland when we thought 
we were over land. It is not clear to me how we came 
to deviate so far from our course as we approached land. 
There we were, flying more than a mile and a half every 
minute, and getting nowhere! It is possible that we were 
circling. Our compasses certainly seemed to tell us so. They 
were going all around the place, our master compass and all, 
although the instruments worked fine on the trip from 
Newfoundland to New York. Koehl and Fitzmaurice, when 
they made’ the first East-to-West crossing of the Atlantic in 
the Bremen, found this same difficulty. It is merely a guess 
on my part, but I believe it is possible that the many planes 
that have been lost on the westward flight across the Atlantic, 
got almost to Newfoundland and coming up against these 
magnetic variations, flew in circles and went down or wandered 
off up into the wilds of Labrador. They 
had no radio to straighten them out and 
set them on their way again. 


HE last one-third of our course over 

the ocean, flying in dense fog, con- 
sumed over twelve hours, burning up the 
precious fuel that should have been carry- 
ing us down the coast to New York. Fog, 
as I said, increases the problems of the 
pilot and navigator many times. In fog 
everything disappears. There is no sea or 
sky, even the wing tips are often invisible 
to the pilct. The eye can not tell which is 
up and which is down. There is no south 
or north, east or west. Only the turn and 
bank indicator can tell whether the ship 
is on a level keel. That is an instrument 
something like a carpenter’s spirit level, 
only that here is a steel ball instead of a 
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me to get ready for the flight, I secured 
Evert Van Dyke, one of the Dutch Air 
Line pilots, with a fine record of 5,600 


The epochal route of the Southern Cross around the world. 

She was the first plane to fly across the Pacific, the first plane 

to fly from Europe to New York and she holds the speed 
record for the flight from Australia to England 


























hours in the air, and considerable ex- 
perience in flying by instruments alone. 

The radio operator, John W. Stannage, I had known. He 
was on board the plane that had come to our rescue when we 
were lost in Australia. He dropped in on me unexpectedly 
in England while I was preparing for the flight, and asked if I 
needed a radio operator for the Atlantic flight. I knew 
his resourcefulness, courage, knowledge and speed, and 
signed him on then and there. 

As we were starting our flight from Ireland, I was anxious 
if possible that the fourth member of our crew should come 
from that country. I made inquiries and found that there 
were several thoroughly qualified navigators whdé would be 
available. Of these I chose Capt. J. Patrick Saul, a sea 
captain and later an engineer officer in the army. That we 
succeeded not only in coming through, but, in the most trying 
circumstances, were able to keep the direction of our flight in 
control, and to make a landing on a regular field, is due to the 
magnificent way in which the crew worked. Each was 
perfect in his particular sphere. 

Boys of today are the most air-minded of our citizens and 
somehow I feel much more at home in talking to them of 
technical phases of flying than I do in addressing the ordinary 
grown layman. I will try to give you a picture of the arrange- 
ments in the plane, and later of some of the difficulties we 
encountered and how we solved them. 

In the front pilot’s cabin, with its dual control, sat Van 
Dyke and myself. Behind us was the main tank of the 


great circle, the shortest course between 
Ireland and Newfoundland, the navigator 
would have to change his compass setting 
every ninety or hundred miles. In be- 
tween he would verify his position by the 
use of his sextant, and radio bearings he 
may receive, and by sighting at an object 
on the ground, or a whitecap on the sea, 
through his drift indicator, note what if 
any sidewise drift there was, and com- 
pensate for it on his compass setting. 
The pilot, apart from keeping his indica- 
tor at zero, and watching his fuel and oil 
gauges, would nurse his engines along to 
get the most speed out of them. Even 
under ideal conditions they would be 











fully occupied, but with long hours of 


fog, both of them find their problems Pjoneers of a great flight (left to right). Stannage, Saul, Kingsford-Smith, Van Dyke 


multiplied several times over as I shall 
try to show. 

Within an hour and a half of our taking-off we had crossed 
Ireland and were out over the sea. The rain and fog over the 
land gave way to somewhat better conditions but headwinds 
increased. It was cheering to see, a hundred miles out at sea, 
fishing schooners and trawlers. Headwinds we had expected. 
We had allowed for this in the thirty-eight hour fuel supply 





and Mrs. Van Dyke, who joined her husband in New York 


bubble and also a gyroscopically controlled needle which 
indicates when the machine is actually turning to right or 
left. In addition to the compass indicator, of which I have 
spoken, therefore, the pilot must keep his eye glued to this 
second instrument. 

(Concluded on page 64) 
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The Moonbeam Pear 


LETCHER KAYNE, 
kneeling before the 
meagre receiving in- 
strument in a tiny 
cabin overlooking Arafura Sea, 
wrote down the strange radio 
message which was flashing 
across Torres Strait from the 
\ustralian mainland. 

“San Francisco Office Warns 
Pearl Thief Headed Toward 
Thursday Island be on Guard,” 
it read. 

“From the chiei,” explained 
Kayne, handing the message to 
his chum, Spud Olmstead. 

“But I don’t understand,” 
began Spud, scanning the 
words. “‘What would a‘thief be 
doing here? We never have 
enough pearls at one time to 
make a haul. No big ones at 
all now.” 

“Spud,” answered Kayne, 
arising and stepping toward his 
companion, ‘‘after the explo- 
sion last month, when the chief 
was injured and found he would 
have to be taken to the Brisbane 
hospital, he confided a secret to 
me. I believe the time has 
come to tell you.” Pulling up 
a trap-door which led to the 
tiny cellar, Kayne disappeared 
below, and returned soon, 
carrying in his hands a velvet 
box. 

“T.et’s go outside,” he said. 

They walked out before the 
cabin, which, from its position 
on the top of a hill, faced down 
toward the harbor and the sea. 
Anchored out near the light- 
house at Pirate’s Point—for 
the harbor was too shallow for 
all but the smallest boats— 
they could see the pearl fleet 
lying half-rigged, awaiting its 
midnight start for the treasure 
among the atolls. Then the 
inner breakwater, the rudi- 
mentary wharf, and finally the 
town. Three sheet-metal ware- 
houses, five frame buildings, 
and a bunch of grass-construct- 
ed native huts; this was Thurs- 
day, only settlement on the 
Thursday Isles. 

Kayne motioned toward the 
sea below. ‘‘Last winter,’ he 
began, “‘those waters. offered 
up a treasure. ~The chief reported it to the Frisco office, 
but aside from that he told no one. But when he had 
to go to Brisbane,-he confided the secret to me.” Kayne 
rested the velvet box on his hand and tilted back the 
cover. “Spud,” he concluded, ‘‘I want to introduce you to 
The Moonbeam Pearl.” 

Spud:stared.. He stepped backward; began to tremble. 
He went cold all over; then broke into a tropical sweat. 

“No!” he gasped. ‘‘That can’t be real?” 

Kayne turned the box slightly and the rising moon in the 
east, the lingering light of the sun already sunk in the 
west, reflected their.gleam in the pearl. All the glory of 
the tropical sky, all the mysteries of the Arafura, Sea whose 
strange phosphorescent: waters had given the pearl birth, 
seemed to be glowing from beneath the surface of the gem. 

“That pearl”—Kayne spoke in low tones—‘that pearl 
has got the perfection of the Pellegrina, and the size of the 
Hope. Spud, it’s priceless.” 

Kayne was referring to La Pellegrina in the Zosima 
Museum in Moscow, a twenty-eight-carat gem, the most 
perfect pearl known; and its larger but more irregular rival 
in the Hope collection in South Kensington at London. 
This latter, the world’s largest pearl, weighed three ounces 
and measured four and a half inches around. The young 
men had traveled much about the world before they had— 
for adventure’s sake—gone in tor pearl fishing and been 
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Illustrated by Lowe Biedenmeister 





Jumping from his seat, the agent grabbed the light and swung its rays across the water 


made foreman and assistant foreman of the Thursday 
fisheries. In their wanderings they had seen both of the 
famous gems, long before they had ever dreamed of being 
connected with the pear! industry themselves. But now they 
were looking on a pearl which was bigger and finer. The 
Moonbeam was a thing supreme. 

Kayne broke the awed silence. ‘When the chief notified 
the Frisco office last winter, word came back that a company 
agent was being dispatched at once to receive the pearl 
and convey it to America. But it’s a long, tedious trip 
from Frisco to Thursday; the agent won’t be here for four 
weeks yet.” 

“Four weeks?” questioned Spud, still quivering. “‘Then 
he must be coming on the Mishima Maru,” 

“Yes,” assented Kayne, and led the way back into the 
cabin. Consulting a boat schedule, he continued: ‘The 
only ship scheduled to arrive before the Mishima Maru is 
the Sydney packet. It is due in two weeks.” 

“‘Then if we are to have trouble the packet will evidently 
bring it.” ; 

“Exactly. For as soon as the Mishima Maru arrives and 
we deliver the Moonbeam to the agent, our responsibility 
ceases.” 

For a long time the young men, with lights as well as 
voices lowered, went over the matter before them. The 
world’s most precious sea gem entrusted to their care, and 


somewhere out on that vast 
black mass of ocean a thief 
neaded straight toward Thurs- 
day. Thursday, in the vast 
Pacific, off the jungled northern 
coast of Australia, a_ten- 
thousand-mile voyage from 
America. The journey was not 
a pleasure trip; a thief who 
would come to Thursday would 
not plan to go away empty- 
handed. 


INALLY they turned out 

the lights and long after 
Spud had gone down to super- 
vise the midnight start of the 
fleet (at this task the young 
men took turns) Kayne lay 
sleepless on the bed, listening to 
night sounds about the cabin, 
watching the periodic flashes of 
light from the beam at Pirate’s 
Point, and thinking deeply all 
the while. Someone in the com- 
pany offices in Frisco, he rea- 
soned, must have let drop some 
word about the pearl. And now 
the secret was out, and a thief 
was headed for the Moonbeam. 
The tropical night breeze, cool- 
ing slightly before dawn, fanned 
Kayne at last to sleep. 

Two weeks passed swiftly. 
Outwardly one would never 
have suspected that the young 
men entertained other than 
routine thoughts. 

Each night the fleet went out 
and the skilled native divers 
scoured the marine ledges 
among the atolls for the pearl 
oysters, or molluscs. One, two, 
sometimes five minutes, a half- 
naked diver—without special 
apparatus of any kind—would 
remain submerged, filling his 
basket with oysters before giv- 
ing the signal to be pulled aloft. 
A two-minute rest and then an- 
other plunge. And so on till 
exhaustion, when this diver 
would take a turn handling the 
ropes from the boat, while his 
team-mate continued the work 
under water. Each day the 
fleet returned with myriads of 
molluscs, which netted an 
average of one pearl to the 
thousand. 

And each night and day the 
two foremen—both alert for signs of danger—waited as for 
an impending blow. 

The Sydney packet arrived. From their cabin on the hill 
Kayne and Spud watched it drop anchor out near Pirate’s 
Point, five miles away. They saw the shore launch take off 
from the ship and, with the field glasses, followed its course 
as it wound its way among the islands and jags of rock 
down to the docks of Thursday. Five passengers alighted, 
gawked about the village for an hour and a half, then went 
to the boat again. Nothing more than that happened. The 
Moonbeam Pearl was safe. 

“What do you make of it?” questioned Spud. 

“*T don’t know what to think. Perhaps the radio message 
was a false alarm. We can only watch—and wait.” 

Two weeks later a faint line of smoke far out over Arafura 
heralded the arrival of the Mishima Maru and the company’s 
agent. Kayne, waiting at the wharf, finally caught sight of 
the small shore craft, working its way among the rock islets 
beyond the outer breakwater and soon the single passenger 
in the incoming launch was discernible. 

“The company’s agent. In twenty-four hours the pearl 
will be out of my charge.” Thinking these thoughts, Kayne 
waited and as the launch slid in began an unobtrusive yet 
thorough examination of the one to whom he was to entrust 
the Moonbeam Pearl. A tall, sleek man, fastidiously 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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What Football Can Do for Me 


By Knute K. Rockne 


Head Coach, Notre Dame University 
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‘ or with their Boy Scout Troop, or when they are at home, but I am worried There wasn’t much of a contest though, because Ed, being would ' 
. . about them when they are playing. Their recreation can be either con- a doctor, belonged to a somewhat higher social stratum. But only oF 
' structive or destructive. Harry, the poor prescription clerk, was very persistent and that Ww 
| Take the case of Tommy Farrell. He might have gotten around with a had a very active mind. He merely bided his time. order t 
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| ' expelled from the University the least that could have happened to him HEN September 15th rolled around there was held N th 
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Bn & “) pA nt 7” how hopeless the outlook he roll neck sweater with a great big bright letter “L” on it want t 
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Sot (ila habits of clean living be- course, no girl could. resist this, and the picture was Valley 
cause he knew that he could changed ntirely. fifty-fi 
THE SHIFT. Every one knows that not smoke or drink and be It now looked as though Ed, the doctor, was out of the deadlo 
Notre Dame uses the shift. The team on the team. Healsolearned tace because Ed was not much as a football player, and be- Att 
. , , what things to eat and not side he was scmewhat bald. But Ed also had the same their 
lines up as in the upper panel of the diagram, to eat. He learned to keep qualities that Harry had of persistence and an active mind. sevent 
the signal being given by No. 3, quarterback. fit physically because he im- _ He looked the situation over very carefully. the do 
Note that the line and backfield are perfectl bibed the habit of exercise in I might state that Ed was a physician at the local State soakin 
y the fresh air and sunshine. institution known as the Psychopathic Hospital, more in des] 
balanced. No tip is given as to which direc- vulgarly referred to by the proletariat as the He wz 
tion the shift will go. On a second signal the ~ Nut House.” : Ed “© the superin- -— 
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have sketched the position of the team when it young fellows in the institution physically fit, influel 
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. : five, and who were merely suffering from one Ed st 
diagram. After the necessary lapse of time re- mental aberration, and develop them into a The § 
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1 ‘ exception. Th 
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spin by the half-back on this play, and 
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play. We wound up the season that year with 
St. Louis University at St. Louis. All day long 
it was raining pitchforks and it rained all dur- 
ing the game. As is customary on such days, 
while we were in the dressing-room before the 
game, I went to the trunk and took out a pack- 
age of rosin and spilled it on the floor in the 


toward the area to be attacked. No. 2 follows 
No. 1 around the end, No. 1 taking the first 
opponent to appear. No. 4 blocks the end. 
The Notre Dame right-end boxes the defensive 
left tackle without aid. Ends of Notre Dame UCK INSIDE TACKLE. Notre 
are about the only ones playing football who Dame’s spinning back, the right half in 





middle of the room. Turning to the team I said: 

“To-day our tactics will be to kick, kick and 
kick. Let the other team carry the ball and do 
the fumbling and to make sure that we won’t 


can do this big job single-handed. Speed is 
the keynote of Notre Dame’s attack. Note how 
the left guard, tackle and end of Notre Dame 
break through the line to make interference 


fumble I want everybody to put plenty of rosin 





down field should the runner get loose. 





on his jersey and pants so that when you get 
hold of the ball you won’t lose it.” 
The boys started lining up and rubbing the rosin on their 


To-day, Tommy is a pros- 


this case, the same one who runs the oppo- 
nents’ left end, also goes through the same 
motions as on the end run, when bucking 
straight ahead inside the defensive left tackle. 
Naturally, you would think that No. 1 was 
starting on another end run, if this eleven had 
executed that play successfully earlier in 
the game, when he received the snap from 
center and turned toward his No. 2 back. 
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jerseys and pants, rosining up as we call it, and I stood to one perous banker. He plays Especially would you be convinced of this 
side sort of musing about the game. golf in the summer time and if a 2, 68 a le again broke by ’ 
The last fellow in line was Tommy Farrell. When his turn in the winter time he plays 0 the rear of No.1 and started out around p 
; ey . ey : the end. So, instead of having No. 1 follow oe 
came, instead of picking the rosin up in his hands and putting squash rackets. Whereas around the end, he makes a complete turn ’ 
7 on his jemey y~ on A - rang it and Asser po Fr — of Ad ger _ and thes dvines straight ahead into the line, 
gling around. r captain, Harvey Brown, s a urn out at forty the inside the defensive left tackle, the No. ace y. 
and said, chances are that Tommy, back, in this instance, helping his right - rg a Aare ty ed ‘ _. t) 
““What’s the idea, Tom?” because of the habits he box this defensive tackle. No. 3 takes the nd { - coat Me : ao . pd ‘. 
“Gee whiz,” Tom said. “Didn’t you hear what the coach learned while going out for defensive end. The play works because the | ° be es rye Pa z sada —" . 
said? What do you want me to do this afternoon, slip off the football team, will be fake to circle the end often draws the de- preceding plays, runs by No. 4 to the rear as i 
the bench?” 7 good for twenty years longer Sensive full out of position to stop the plunge. if to lead him on an end run. So, you see 
This was very amusing at the time. Incidentally we beat than the chap who hasn’t pape ticee ci eee coled sep so , 
St. Louis 13 to o that afternoon, and I put Tommy in for the learned how to take care of ip as lo jus : 


last minute of play. 

Tommy was a senior that year and graduated without 
having won his monogram in football. Through four years, 
three on the varsity and one on the freshman team, he had 
gone out there and practiced, scrimmaged, and in every way 
given the best of himself. You may ask the question, what 
did he get out of it? Well, first of all, if he hadn’t gone out 
for football, what would he have gone out for? 

The chances are he may have gone out for some of the other 
sports or he may have gone down-town and gotten into the 
habit of playing pool in the wrong environment. Now, I 
have three boys of my own, in whom I am highly interested, 
the same as your dads are interested in you. I am not 
worried about these boys when they are in school, in church 


himself. 


Tommy has also learned how to think under fire. If there is one 


place a young man in high school or college must have resourcefulness, razor- 
edge thinking qualities, it is in football so as not to pass up any opportunities 


that might present themselves. 


Everything else being fairly equal, football as it is played to-day is very 
largely a contest of wits. The battle is not always to the strong and 


powerful. 


I have a little story here which brings out this in a humorous 


way,and yet in a way you may like. 

This story is laid in Logansport, Indiana. It has to do with three people. 
The first of these is Harry, just a poor drug clerk. Thé other young 
man is Ed, a talented and rising young physician. The third party is prob- 
ably one you never heard of because in several beauty contests she never 
won. However, she must have been a very pleasing young lady because 
during the summer these two young men were courting her very arduously. 


will happen. In this case No. 4 again turns 
toward No. 2 and then sprints to the right 
rear, No. 2 protecting him from the incoming 
defensive left end.” Both Notre Dame ends 
break down field at top speed, figuring on 
getting clear of the rear defensive backs because 
the latter may be inclined to rush forward, 
thinking this play is either another end run or 
straight ahead buck. If the right end does 
get clear No. 4 shoots him a fast forwerd 
pass, one that he takes on the run. In his 
pass No. 4 is amply protected, so he will not 
be hurried, as back No. 3 swings to the right 
to help guard him with No. 2. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





Notre Dame Plays 


Scouted by Sol Metzger 


confidentially he would tell you how misundérstood he was, 
gs a matter of fact, he was Louis XIX. The right end 
would tell you that he was Napoleon and so on. There was 
only one thing that the superintendent did insist upon and 
that was that Ed, the doctor, play quarterback himself, in 


order that nothing unpleasant might arise. 


[* the meanwhile, the Logansport Tigers were having a 
greatseason. They had won eight games in a row including 
Montmorency, Delphi and Peru and were just about to claim 
the Valley Championship when one morning the Local Dis- 
appointment came out with a streamer headline on the sport 
page, “Challenge from the Psychopaths.” Harry did not 
want to play but public opinion prevailed, and he had to. 

So on Thanksgiving Day this great classic of the Wabash 
Valley took place. To make a long story short, at the end of 
fifty-five minutes of play the two teams were absolutely 
deadlocked. Neither team could gain at all consistently. 

At this particular moment the Psychopaths had the ball on 
I mean by this that they had 
seventy yards to go for a touchdown in five minutes. Old Ed, 
the doctor, who was playing quarterback, took off his headgear 
soaking with perspiration and scratched his old bald head 
indespair. He had tried everything and nothing had worked. 


their own thirty yard line. 


He was just about to give up when he sud- 
denly remembered that he had a sub half- 
back on the side-lines, normal in appearance 
the same as you and I, but when properly 
influenced psychologically he had the foolish 
hallucination that he was a steam engine. So 
Ed stopped the game and sent for the Steamer. 
The Steamer came in, a rather dull listless 
chap who wanted to know what it was all 
about. But Dr. Ed knew his stuff and cup- 
ping his hands close to the Steamer’s ear he said, 

“Don’t forget the old Vandalia Railroad. 
Whoo0-000-000-000. ” 

There was an instantaneous transforma- 
tion. The Steamer’s eyes sparkled, his face 


Steamer. 


became intelligent and his right arm began pumping like a piston and from 
his mouth issued the ch, ch, ch, of a steam engine. 

Ed, the doctor and quarterback, let him steam for about ten seconds and 
then called the snap number. 
The Steamer tucked the ball under his left arm and with his right 


Back came the ball from the center to the 


arm pumping like a piston, while from his mouth came the noise of escaping 
steam, ch, ch, ch, he started around right end. Following behind him, not 


“‘Cowcatcher.” 
and slapped them into the 
Logansport end and threw 
him to one side as a cow- 
catcher would. The Logans- 
port tackle came charging 
in and he was about to 
tackle the Steamer when 
again Ed hollered, “Cow- 
catcher.” The Steamer 
slapped him to one side with 
his wavy hips and on down 
the field he went slapping 
them left and right. 

In the meanwhile, back 


in front, came Ed, the doctor. The Logansport defensive end was just about 
to tackle the Steamer when Ed, th 


e doctor, cupped his hands and hollered, 


When the Steamer heard this he merely swayed his hips 
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RUNNING PASS. Again the ball is 
passed to the right half-back, No. 4 in 


this diagram. Again he turns to the rear 
and toward No. 3, who again rushes to the 
right. My, how cleverly this fellow Rockne 
disguises his plays! So many start exactly 
alike. This time No. 4 continues after No. 3, 
as on the end run, but giving ground slightly, 
although a defense is not likely to notice this. 
Note No. 1, the wing back. He shoots to the 
right on a 30-degree angle, with No. 2 swing- 
ing out the same way but more down field. 
No. 2’s particular job is to get ahead of No. 1, 
about the time the. latter catches the pass, in 
order to form interference for him in the 
Sprint to the goal-line. Also, note that Notre 
Dame’s left end also cuts through. His as- 
signed job is to take out the right defensive 
backs after the pass is completed. The pass 
is made by No. 4 to No. 1 while both are 
running at full speed. It’s a hard one to 
block because the defense is likely to be pulled 





too far forward by the threatened end run. 
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HE REVERSE BUCK. 


Again the 
Notre Dame right half-back gets the ball 
and starts turning to his left rear as back No. 2 


rushes by as in so many other plays. Note 
the other two backs, Nos. 3 and 4, in this case. 
Both of them off to the right at top speed. So 
far they haven’t done that- except on the end 
run to the right. This time they do it for the 
purpose of drawing the opposing backs after 
them, especially the full, who backs up the 
line. But back No. 1 doesn’t quite complete 
his turn. Instead he swings forward and 
drives at the center of the line with tremendous 
speed. He’s usually Brill, the big, fast star 
that Rockne has been grooming these past 
two years, a player with the strength of a 
giant, a great plunger. 








THE REVERSE. All plays do not run in 

the same direction. Notre Dame has a 
reverse. For this sketch we have lined up the 
“Fighting Irish’ on the left, just to show how 
that formation looks. It’s the exact opposite 
to the right formation. This time the ball 
is snapped to the full back, No. 1 in the dia- 
gram, and he starts ds if on an end run around 
his own left end. As he passes No. 2, he 
partly hides No. 2 from the defense. He now 
hands the ball back to No. 2, who rushes to 
the right, as though to flank the other end. 
Backs Nos. 3 and 4 go along with No. 2 to 
make interference for him, as do linemen 
Nos. 5 and 6. As the two interfering backs 
rush into the defensive left end, driving him 
out toward that side-line, No. 2 cuts in off the 
defensive left tackle, preceded by linemen 
Nos. 5 and 6. It’s a whale of a play to pre- 
vent the defense from shifting too much over 
to the long side of Notre Dame’s formation, 
the side to which Notre Dame runs the bulk 
of its plays 
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Tut QUARTERBACK’S FORWARD 

PASS. This pass is somewhat like the 
one Notre Dame used to win from the Navy 
last fall in a last-minute rally, the pass 
Carideo threw lo Elder for a 30-yard gain. 
The ball is snapped to No. 4, quarterback, who 
breaks to the left rear, with the No. 2 back 
helping the left end block the defensive tackle 
and Nos. 3 and 4 backs rushing out to stop 
the defensive end and also to back up the pass 
should it be intercepted. The play looks like 
the quarterback’s end run. But watch the right 
end, No. 5, who delays a second and then 
sprints over the course shown in the diagram. 
He takes the forward pass at full speed from 
No.1. The pass works, even if the defensive 
left half covers No. 5, because No. 5 can keep 
between him and the passer. It’s of no use un- 
less the passer can feed it to him without caus- 
ing him to check his speed to make the catch. 
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“Who is this crazy fool. 


mind was chaos except for two thoughts. 


“Gee, it looks like thé first defeat for the scarlet, and, I guess the 


girl is gone.” 


It had been agreed between Ed and Harry that whoever won the game 
won the girl. The crowd was on its feet shrieking. Pandemonium reigned 
as on down field steamed the Steamer—4o-yard line, 30-yard line. Just 
when it seemed as though it was all over but the shouting, and everybody 


I can never tackle him either.” 

In the meantime on down the field came the Steamer, 35-yard line, 
4o-yard line, 45-yard midfield. At midfield, the Steamer met the last de- 
fensive halfback in his path, slapped him way up in the grandstand with 
his hips and on down the field. And Harry, the only player between 
the Steamer and the goal, was backing up as fast as he could and his 


there playing safety, 
the last man on de- 
fense, was Harry, just 
a poor. prescription 
clerk but coach, man- 
ager and captain of 
the Tigers. When he saw 
the Psychopaths start a 
play to the right and 
when he saw the Steamer 
slapping every tackler 
left and right Harry be- 
gan backing up as he 


imagination. 


Steamer, Harry’s mind, active all the time, 
suddenly pops up with an idea. Quick asa 
flash he acts upon it. Quicker than a wink 
he pulls off his red jersey and waving it in 
the breeze he flagged the Steamer to a dead 
stop on the five-yard line just in time to 
save the game. 


I COULD have told you a lot of serious inci- 
dents in football where a hot of similar 
events have taken place but ability to think 
quickly where it means a lot is another thing 
that ‘Tommy Farrell picked up when he was 
trying to make our college team. 

He also learned not to be afraid. He 
learned by his various experiences, scrimmag- 
ing against the varsity, that courage pays. 
What is courage? Courage means to be 
afraid to doa thing and yet doing it. There 
were afternoons when Tommy had to scrim- 


mage against the varsity and he did not want to, but he found 
that it did not pay to run away and that after all scrimmaging 
against the varsity was just a lot of fun. Actually, it was 
merely playing as well as he knew how against eleven other 
boys and the fear that he had beforehand was only in his 
No matter what any of you boys intend doing 
after you get through with your school days and go out to 
play the big game of life itself, have COURAGE. Be sure 
you are right, have a stout heart and nothing can stop you. 

I remember a father brought his boy into my office one 
day and he gave me a greatsong and dance about what an 
athlete this boy was going to be. But I didn’t pay any 
attention to him because all fathers talk the same way. But 


said, I do remember that the boy went out for the freshman team, 


being a great big overgrown lad of about six feet three inches. 
He made his freshman numerals. 
not eligible for the varsity at most colleges. The boy did not 
come out for spring practice as his time was all taken up with 
laboratory work. The following September, at the opening 
of school, the same fond parent again appeared in my office 


Freshmen, you know, are 


with his overgrown offspring and in a voice teaming with 


enthusiasm he spoke as follows: 


“Coach, look at him. Brown asa berry, hard as a rock and 


had practically given up, as they knew that Harry could not tackle this 


I have had him working out all summer. 
est end the old school has ever seen.” 

I became enthused with the father and took the boy over 
to the equipment room so as to make sure that he got absolutely 


There is the great- 


(Concluded on page 64) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


The Outlaw of the Sabine Hills 


(Being an extract from the memoirs of Gaius Julius Man- 
dorix Aiduus, formerly a centurion under the great Cesar.) 


OLLOWING the siege of Cicero’s camp by the 
Eburones and the Nervii, and the subsequent 
destruction of those tribes by our adored leader, I 
was promoted, for my services in the campaign, to 

be a centurion of the Tenth Legion. This was a tremendous 
honor for a youth of nineteen (and in truth I was the youngest 
centurion in the Legion) but in addition Czsar promised me 
citizenship of Rome. 

He did not return to Italia, as was his custom, but on 
account of the disturbed state of the Province, remained in 
Gallia Transalpina during that winter, and early in the 
spring he sent me to the city with messages for the Senate. 
These I delivered, finding them to include his request that I 
be made a citizen, a request which the Senate was pleased to 
grant, adding thereto the thanks of Rome, and the civic 
crown of oak leaves, for saving the life of a Roman. The 
Imperator being absent, his close friend,. Marcus Antonius, 
stood my sponsor, and I took the nomen and prenomen of my 


leader, retaining my own given name and the name of my 


tribe. Thus I was no longer Mandorix the Aduan, a bar- 
barian of Gaul, but Gaius Iulius Mandorix Aduus, a free 
citizen of Rome. 

Cesar had expressed a wish that I remain for a time in the 
city, enjoying its delights, and since there were no inns within 
the walls, and no decent lodgings to be had, Antonius in- 
sisted that I be his guest, an invitation which I was glad to 
accept. I lived, accordingly, in his magnificent home 
on the Palatine, went with him to the races and the games, 
and met numbers of his patrician friends at dinner and 
the baths. 

Going, one evening, with a party to visit certain gladiators 
who were to fight on the morrow, I became involved in a dis- 
cussion of swordsmanship with the lanista, ending up with a 
wager that I could overcome his best three men, one after the 
other, without rest. The wager was fought out in the Circus 
the next day, and I easily conquered and slew the first and the 
second (I had been taught by the best swordsman in Czsar’s 
army) but the third proved to be a youth of my own age, one 
Marcus Asper, who had saved my life when, wandering alone 
in the Subura, I was attacked by robbers. However re- 
luctant, I was obliged to fight him, and wounding him 
slightly in the leg, I spared his life, after which we became 
fast friends. 

I learned that Marcus was the son of a patrician of the 
city, sold into slavery to pay his father’s debts when the 
latter died. Since it was held disgraceful to fight regularly 
in the arena (though a man might do it once, on a wager, as I 
did, without loss of reputation) he took the name of Asper for 
a disguise. But I persuaded Antonius to buy my friend, 
which he did willingly enough, having won on my success 
far more than the eighty sestertia which the lanista demanded. 
Being given his freedom, my friend resumed his true name 
of Publius Sulpicius Afer, and Antonius gave an elaborate 
dinner in honor of his return to society. 

The feast was a merry one, the couches being soft, the food 
excellent, and the wine the best Falernian and Cecuban; 
also, flowers were scattered in the utmost profusion, adding 
to our delight both by their color and by their perfume. It 
was well along into the night, the jugglers and acrobats had 
shown their skill, and the musicians and dancing girls were 
coming in, when a most untoward interruption halted the 
entertainment. 

We heard the noise of an argument without, and 
suddenly into the dining-room reeled a stout, heavily 
built man, his head and his left arm tied in bloody bandages, 
his whole person foul with dirt and sweat and blood. He was 
evidently on the point of collapse from exhaustion, and eight 
of us stared in amazement. Antonius, however, leaped to his 
feet with an oath. 

“ Mehercle!” he cried. “Aulus! What brings you here? 
And in such a state? Ho, slaves!” he bellowed. “A chair! 
Wine!” 

The slaves rushed to obey, and Aulus, being seated and 
somewhat revived with wine, Antonius repeated his ques- 
tion. 

“‘Galba the outlaw,” said Aulus. ‘He and some dozen of 
his men descended at dawn upon the farm. They burned 
sundry of the outbuildings, looted the place, drove off a 
hundred head of cattle, and slew twenty-seven of your slaves, 
who resisted. Me they wounded, Patronus, but I have ridden 
to bring the news.” 

Antonius was a big, burly man, good-hearted and brave, 
but coarse of speech, and now he swore bitterly, his face 
flushed with rage. Publius whispered tome that Aulus was a 


By Paul L. Anderson 
Illustrated by Enos B. Comstock 


freedman, overseer of Antonius’ Sabine farm, and that 
this Galba was a noted outlaw who made his home in 
the fastnesses of the Sabine Hills, levying upon the country- 
side. 

“Nor is that all,” added Aulus. ‘He has carried off my 
daughter, Doris, to his place among the hills.” 

With that, the cold fury which swept over Antonius was 
even more terrifying than the anger which had suffused his 
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countenance. From red his face went white, his teeth 
grated, and the muscles of his jaw stood out in ridges. And 
to his curses there succeeded a deadly silence, while his 
whole frame shook and trembled with the effort at self- 
control. Publius whistled softly between his teeth. 

“This Doris,” he whispered in my ear. “I know her. A 
most charming girl of fifteen. Antonius loves her as though 
she were his own daughter. This is bad!” 

At length Antonius spoke, his tones harsh and rasping but 
quiet and restrained, unlike his usual bull’s voice. 

‘My arms,”’ he said. ‘‘Arm the household. Send word to 
all my clients to gather at once. By the Capitoline Jove I 


swear that if harm has been done her I wil! crucify every out. 
law in the Sabine Hills! Arms, arms!” 

Publius rose from his couch and touched Antonius on the 
shoulder. 

“By your leave,” he said, “this is a case for stratagem, 
not force. Galba has spies throughout that country, and 
should he be warned of your coming he would retreat into the 
depths of the hills, where you would never find him. And 


beyond question he will slay Doris, lest she hamper his 
flight. Be guided; let me go alone, or with my friend 
Mandorix. We will bring her back, and afterward you can 
deal with the band.” 

“Shall I lag here and send another into danger on my 
errand?” snarled Antonius. “Am I a bragging coward? 
This is my task!” 

“Your courage is familiar to all,” Publius soothed him. 
“But we need not courage alone, but discretion as well. 
And your face and form are known throughout Rome's 
dominions. Should you be there you would be recognized, 
Galba would have the news, and—farewell, Doris!” 


HE others added their persuasions, Antonius still object- 
ing that he would not send us into danger, at which 
Publius smiled. 

“Having confronted death some three times a month for 
the past two years,” he said, “his features are not un- 
known to me.” 

“T fought beside Sabinus and Cotta at Aduatuca,”’ I 
interjected. ‘‘And through the siege of Cicero’s camp. I am 
not altogether unfamiliar with peril.” 

We all urged him, and at last Antonius gave in, agreeing to 
allow us ten days; if he did not hear from us in that time he 
would arm his slaves and clients and attack Galba openly. 
A discussion of ways and means followed, which ended in 
Publius and myself dressing as slaves, taking no arms but 2 
sword apiece, and setting out after a farewell to the company. 
Antonius sent a runner ahead, to have horses waiting for us 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


outside the gates, and we made our way on foot along the 
darkened streets, through the Subura, and toward the Porta 
Tiburtina. Z 

“The first thing,” said Publius, as we hurried on, “is to 
be accepted into Galba’s band. We will go as runaway 
slaves; that will be best, eh? He will hold Doris for ransom; 
| have no fear for her unless he be alarmed. Then once 
among the outlaws, we can decide how to proceed. And now 
to prepare our story; it must be a good one, sound at all 
points ; this Galba is no fool.” 


pee coe us we concocted a tale, testing and re-testing 
it throughout, this occupying us until we were a mile 
or so from the city, where we found a slave waiting with two 
fairly good horses; Publius had insisted that Antonius should 
not send his best cattle, lest suspicion be aroused. Swinging 
to the backs of the horses, we took the reins and set off at an 
easy canter, heading eastward along the Via Tiburtina 
toward the Sabine Hills. 

I was never a marvel of horsemanship, but I could 
manage to stay on the animals with fair success, and I 
always enjoyed night riding; brought up in the Gallic 
forests, I loved the night air, not fearing it as do the 
Romans born, and this journey was a delight. Above us, 
the yellow stars, twinkling brightly, told that it was an 
hour past midnight; beside us, the dark 
cypresses that lined the way showed black 
against the violet sky; and beneath us the 
clatter of our horses’ hoofs beat out a 
cheerful rhythm on the hard road. 

Once, as we topped a rise, I turned and 
looked back, to see the great city spread 


out beneath us, its white buildings a {aint glow in the star- 
light, encircled by the glinting curves and bends of the 
River Tiber. The Via Tiburtina gives the finest view of all 
the approaches to the city, and I thrilled as I gazed; thrilled 
to think that I, bare nineteen years old, and so lately an 
untrained boy of the Gallic woods, was now a freeman of 
that great Republic, and a centurion of the glorious Tenth 
Legion. Even should I die on this expedition, I would at 
least leave behind me something of accomplishment! 

We did not urge our mounts, and dawn was well along 
when we crossed the Anio, stopping a few moments to 
breathe our horses and to gaze on the falls of that river, ere 
entering Tibur, twenty-four miles from Rome. Here we 
broke our fast on bread and cheese and wine, stopping at an 
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inn for food and to bait our horses, then on once more, swing- 
ing northeast on the Via Valeria to Carseoli, twenty-two 
miles beyond. Here we got fresh horses, inferior to our other 
mounts, for the innkeeper, taking us for runaway slaves, 
swindled us badly. However, the money loss was nothing, and 
the gain to our reputations was an advantage, so we did not 
,_ complain; indeed, to carry out our part, we were careful not 
to grumble too loudly. From Carseoli, the road turns north 
some twenty-three miles to Clitornia, which we reached about 
noon, and we were among the Sabine Hills, with the easiest 
part of our task accomplished, the hardest yet to come. 
The inn at Clitornia was a filthy and sordid one, even worse 
than most of the roadside taverns, and the keeper was an 
obvious scoundrel; his face was a patent of villainy for which 
any judge would have crucified him without,a trial. To him 
we sold our horses, receiving about a third of their worth and 
they were sorry beasts, at that, inquiring if there were not 
some men of spirit to be found among the hills. He was in- 
clined to be evasive, but by good fortune the /anista had 

















He swayed 
for a mo- 
ment, flung 
up his arm 
and struck 
down at me 


ordered Publius beaten not long before, and I had lost part 
of my left ear in battle; the scarcely healed stripes and the 
cropped ear convinced him that we were what we claimed 
to be, and in the end he told us that if we would remain with 
him over night he would see what could be done for us. 

We lay at the inn that night and late the following after- 
noon, as we sat discussing a measure of sour Etrurian wine, 
two strangers entered, calling for bread and wine. From the 
fact that each carried a sword and two daggers, as well as 
from their hard faces, we judged that they were perhaps 
lieutenants of Galba, whom the landlord had informed of our 
inquiries. Publius casually touched my foot with his own, to 
call my attention, and I allowed an eyelid to flutter slightly 
as a sign that I was not asleep. 
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The strangers took seats at the table, and ate and drank, 
talking between themselves. Finally one turned to us. 

“Travelers?” he inquired, politely enough. 

Publius hesitated for a moment, eyeing the stranger keenly, 
then answered: 

“Even so.” 

“From the city?” 

A longer pause, then, a bit sullenly, and looking down: 


“Even so.” 
“And traveling in haste, may I ask?” 
“Well . . . we were.” 


“But no longer?” 

“We hope to find here what we seek.” 
““Ah! And what do you seek, may I ask?” 
“Lads of spirit who are not too particular.” 
““Ah! Too particular for what?” 

Publius jingled a few coppers in his purse. 
“Um! 


Your station?” 


UBLIUS laid the four fingers of his right 

hand across the back of his left and wriggled 
his shoulders suggestively, while I turned my 
head and placed one finger behind what re- 
mained of my ear. The others grinned, and 
the one who had spoken rose, saying: 

“We may aid your search. Follow us.” 

“We must pay our score,” said Publius, 
but the outlaw lifted his hand. 

“Tt needs not,” he assured us. 
cared for.” 

We accompanied the men for perhaps three 
miles along the road, when they turned into a 
side road which wound up the hillside, grad- 
ually deteriorating into a mere path of the rough- 
est nature. It was a hard climb, the way grow- 
ing ever steeper and more rugged, and winding 
amid towering rocks and deep ravines, through 
tangles of brush, and leading ever higher and 
higher up the slopes of the wooded mountains. At 
last, after more than three hours of walking, we 
came out ona little plateau of possibly two acres’ 
extent, where the brush had been cleared away, 
the earth trampled hard, and a number of trees 
cut down to make a half-dozen or so log huts. 

In front of the largest of these a low fire was 
burning, and around it were grouped some two 
score of the most utierly villainous ruffians I had 
ever laid eyes on. The soldiers of Caesar were no 
lily-handed maids, but for hardness of counte- 
nance these scoundrels would have made the 
toughest of the legionaries look like Vestals! My 
heart sank as [ realized into what a nest of 
wolves I had thrust my head, but I put a bold face 
on the matter and stepped bravely after our 
guides, who led us across the clearing to where a 
man sat alone on the stump of a tree, watching 
the cooking operations which went on at the fire. 

This man was far taller and heavier than I, who 
am bigger than most Romans, and if the outlaws 
in general had hard features, their leader might 
have been a fiend from Tartarus; never but once 
have I seen a face which bore such marks of 
savage and relentless cruelty. That one time 
was when I witnessed a fight in the Circus be- 
tween a tiger and an aurochs; the tiger’s snarling 
mask of ferocity might equal Galba’s features 
when at rest. But there could now be no turn- 
ing back; we must go through to the end, 
whether for life or death. 

The leader of the outlaws bent on us the glare 
of two blue eyes which contrasted strangely with his curly 
brown hair, but before he or our guides could speak a dis- 
traction intervened. From one of the huts there came the 
wailing cry of a woman and the sound ot a blow, whereupon 
the wailing died to a muffled sobbing. 

““Mamercus!” called Galba, and a man appeared at the 
door of the hut from which the noise had come. Galba 
motioned with his head, and the man approached. ‘What 
have you done?”’ asked the chief. 

The man grinned nervously, like a child who thinks he has 
done something clever, but fears his father will disapprove. 
‘*] wearied ot her noise, and quieted her,” he answered. 

‘Have you marked her?”’ Oddly enough, the chief’s voice 
was smooth and gentle, of patrician quality. 

The man shook his head. 

““N-no, Chief.” 

“Bring her here.” 

The man disappeared into the hut, returning in a moment 
with the most beautiful girl I have ever seen. She was little 
more than a child, but her oval face, long golden hair, and 
graceful form might have been those of the Moon-Goddess 
whom the Greeks delight to worship. But her cheeks were 
marked with tears, her eyelids were reddened from weeping, 
and around one eye a blue spot was darkening to purple. I 
saw her give a start of surprise as her glance rested on Pub- 
lius, and his left eyelid flickered for an instant. I understood 
that they recognized each other, and feared lest she betray us, 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Dunk Goes Sleuthing 


FTER Duncan Dunn, aided and abetted by the 
rest of the gang, had laughed the.fake. medicine 
man out of town, things grew terribly dull. 
Dunk fretted at this, champed at the bit and all 

that sort of thing, and I saw that if something didn’t happen 
pretty soon, Dunk would explode and set the rest of. the 
town on its ears with some more of his famous dumb stunts. 
School work, football and Scouting took up only about 
sixteen hours a day, and anyone who knew him could see 
that such inactivity would drive him crazy. 

“If Earnie Scruggs would only start rescuing people 
again,” he told me one day as we chugged to Troop meeting 
in Just-tin-ia, his ancient puddle-jumper, “things would 
liven up. But Earnie has become safe and sane, Mr. Tilden 
has:the Troop running like clockwork, the football team is 
unbeatable; in fact, Art, life is so perfect that it’s duller 
than the Troop’s lawn mower.” 

“Cheer up, fire-eater,” I comforted. “A thing is dullest 
just before it’s sharpened. Maybe something will start to- 
night.” 

‘Nothing ever happens any more,” said Dunk resignedly. 
“Even Just-tin-ia behaves like a lady and runs forever.” 

As he spoke the pre-war flivver coughed reproachfully 
and settled back on its -haunches. ‘There!’ I declared 
triumphantly. ‘Things have started to happen. Maybe it’s 
a sign.” 

“It’s a sign we’re out of gas,” said Dunk sourly. From 
years of practice he could diagnose the ills of the chariot 
between the time of the engine stopping and the car halting. 
He slipped off the steering wheel—his pet method of locking 
the car—and together we hoofed it to meeting. 

But Dunk was wrong. Things were really beginning to 
happen. We first gained an inkling of this when we reached 
the meeting and found that Walt Slocum wasn’t there. 
When Walt was absent it meant, well, I don’t know what it 
meant, because never before had it happened. You could 
count on him just as you’d count on the sunrise, or the 
morning milk, or Just-tin-ia breaking down. 

Walt wasn’t there, and Dunk, who was his patrol leader, 
asked questions in vain. No one knew what had happened 
to Walt. The consensus of opinion was murder or sudden 
death. 

““Maybe old Jenks is making him work in the store to- 
night,”’ I suggested. ‘‘His business is right on the rocks, 
and he may be trying to squeeze out a few extra dollars.” 

“The old skinflint would work Walt day and night if 
Walt would let him, but his store isn’t open to-night,” an- 
swered Dunk. ‘“‘Something’s happened, Art. We'll go 
around after meeting and see if the world 
has come to an end or something.” 
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FTER the meeting was over, and a } 
few tenderfeet had learned to make <a 

slip knots without hanging themselves, j 
Mr. Tilden brought his car alongside the 
flivver for a refueling operation, and i 
Dunk and I chugged our way to Walt’s = 
home. It wasn’t the biggest house in Ts 
town, and I guess his people needed the S| 
few dollars he earned out of school. We = ~<a 
found Walt sitting on the porch by his 
lonely. This looked bad, for Walt loved 
company. 

“‘Hello,” said Dunk as we spilled out 
of the flivver. “‘We had to break up meet- 
ing to-night when you weren’t there.” 

Walt tried to grin, but even in the dark 
we could see that it came hard. 

“Did old Jenks keep you overtime?” I 
asked. 

“You couldn’t be much wronger,” said 
Walt graphically, “‘if you tried. He let 
me off early.” 

“You mean ? 

“Yep. He fired me.” 

Dunk whistled softly. ‘Why didn’t you come to meeting 
and ‘tell us about it?” 

“T couldn’t, Dunk. I felt too punk. Part-time jobs 
aren’t easy to get in this small town.” 

“Why did he fire you? Business too poor?” 

‘Business is poor and then some. He’s almost on the 
verge of bankruptcy. He sells such cheap stuff, and cheats 
people so much, that nobody will buy from him any more. 
But the reason he kicked me out is that he didn’t like the 
way I sold goods.” 

“‘He’s hard to please. What was the matter?” 

“Well, we had a new supply of cloth in. The labels said 
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it would shrink. He had me cut the labels off. Then some 
one came in and asked-me if the cloth would shrink.” 

“‘A light breaks,” smiled Dunk. ‘You told the person 
yes.” 

“T told him,” said Walt stoutly, “‘that I hoped it wouldn’t 
shrink very much. Then old Jenks came up and told him 
it was positively guaranteed not to shrink. When the 
customer left, I was fired for——” 

“poor salesmanship,” said Dunk. 

Walt grinned. He felt better after telling Dunk his 
troubles. Dunk put his hand on his shoulder. “Walt,” he 
said, “I’m glad you’re in my Patrol.” 

We left soon after that, and didn’t see Walt again until 
late the next afternoon as we came in from football practice. 
His face was pale, and his eyes were glittering with rage. 

“‘What’s the matter,”’ we asked. 

‘““*Smatter! Ask Jenks what’s the matter! I’m going 
to see that:low-down‘'liar and tell him——” 

“Easy, easy,” soothed Dunk. ‘Soft words turneth away 
wrath.” 

“But soft heads never turned away a brickbat,’’ re- 
turned Walt. ‘Listen, you two. I’ve been around this 
afternoon looking for another job. Everyone gave me the 
cold shoulder. Didn’t say they didn’t have work. Just 
said they didn’t want me. Finally I went to the insurance 
office, where somebody , 
told me they needed a 
boy. They needed a } 
boy, all right, but I as 
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wouldn’t do.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because Jenks has 
told everyone he fired 
me because he couldn’t 
trust me. Said he often 
missed change from the 
cash register.” 

Dunk gripped his 
shoulder. “Is this true, 
Walt?” 


“You've slandered Walt, dam- 
aged his character. I shall take 
the case into court” 


“You don’t know the half of it,” said ‘the other grimly. 
“And now every job in town is closed to me. People think 
I’m a sneak thief or something.” 

“But Mr. Woodruff, the insurance agent, knows you. He 
can’t believe this rot that Jenks is putting out.” 

“‘T don’t think he believes Jenks,” said Walt, “‘but Jenks js 
about to double his fire insurance, and naturally Mr. Wood. 
ruff isn’t going to risk losing a prospect by giving me a job,” 

“Double his fire insurance? I thought you said his busi. 
ness was nearly broke.” 

“‘He’s taking out more insurance, just the same. But 
this hasn’t anything to do with the trick he’s pulled on me. 
I’m going to see him and ey 

“You stay away from Jenks for a while,” counseled 
Dunk. “Art and I will see him and make him give you a 
clean bill of health.” 

“Him? He couldn’t give a broom a clean sweep. But 
I’m going to have the satisfaction of telling him what | 
think of him.” 

“Save it up,” advised Dunk. “You'll just get yourself 
into trouble. Let us handle it.” 





E FINALLY prevailed on the enraged Walt, and the 
two of us, after changing clothes at the gym, started 

toward Jenks’ Emporium. Dunk’s lips were set, and 
I wasn’t feeling any too pleasant myself. But I won- 
dered if Mr. Tilden couldn’t do more than we. 

“‘He’s a lawyer, you know,” I urged Dunk, “and 
can tell Jenks where to get off. Besides, Jenks has it 
in for you ever since that clean-up campaign last spring 
when you made him clear up that junk pile around his 
place.” 

Dunk was itching to see the thing through himself, 
but he was too level headed to overlook a good bet, 
so we dropped in at the Scoutmaster’s. I could see 
Mr. Tilden get madder and madder with a quiet sort 
of anger as we told him about Walt, and before closing 
time the three of us were in the shoddy store, full 
of please-don’t-rain valises and won’t-shrink-if-dry 
clothes. ; 

Old Jenks hated the sight of a Scout or Scout- 

master. “TI reckon you’ve come to beg 
me to take back that kid o’ yours,” he 
said in his high nasal voice as we 
entered. 

“‘Wrong,” said Mr. Tilden quietly. 
“He seems to find it too hard to be 
honest here. What about those reports 
you’ve circulated about his stealing 
money?” 

“That’s my business, ain’t it?” 

“You know it’s not true.” 

“Then let him prove it.” 

“He doesn’t have to. And unless 
you can prove your charge, it’s going 
to cost you a good fat sum.” Mr. 
Tilden was talking evenly, but you 
could feel the steel edge of his voice. 

“What do you mean?” piped out 
Jenks, putting on an air of bravado. 
“Slander,” said Mr. Tilden with a cold smile. 
“You’ve slandered Walt, damaged his char- 
acter, and made it impossible for him to get 
another position in town. As his lawyer, I shall 
take the case into court.” 

The little color in Jenks’ cheeks drained away. 
“It’s a bluff,” he cried. ‘You can’t do it.” 

“‘You’re in for a sad surprise,” said the other. 
““Come on, fellows. The air here is too close.” 

“Wait,” shouted Jenks as we started to 
leave. ‘‘Mebbe I did make a small mistake. 
Mebbe we can fix things up.” 

“Possibly,” agreed the Scoutmaster. ‘If you 
will go to everyone to whom you slandered the 
boy, and tell them you were very much mis- 
taken, I’ll drop the case.” 

It was a hard pill for the scrawny old store- 
keeper to swallow. ‘I'll do it,” he said finally. 
His lips had an ugly twist to them, and it 
didn’t take a mind-reader to tell what he was 
thinking of. 

“Well, that’s over,”’ I said to Dunk after we 
left Mr. Tilden and ambled homeward. 

“Over!” he exclaimed. “Art, if I know 
my onions, things are just beginning. Didn't 
you see the look old Jenks gave us when 
we left? Hate? My word, but he loves us. 
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“Will you tell us why you were seen near this store just before the fire broke out?” 


And especially Walt. Things aren’t going to be as dull as I 
thought.” 

“Not in your imagination, anyway,” I laughed. 

Dunk looked at me pityingly. “Just wait a few days,” he 
prophesied. ‘‘We’re going to see and hear more of old 
Jenks, or I’ll stop reading looks for the rest of my life.” 


VEN with his character restored by the unwilling 

Jenks, Walt found it impossible to secure a part-time 
job. This was due to the fact that such positions were 
as scarce as hen’s teeth in the town, but Walt laid it 
entirely to old Jenks’ baleful influence. From the good 
natured, ever laughing Walt that we knew of old, he 
became silent, embittered, and even vindictive. He felt 
the slur on his good name more than most of us realized, 
and a volcano of resentment against the storekeeper sim- 
mered within him. 

Occasionally this volcano erupted, throwing out fiery 
words and heated remarks. Although we couldn’t blame 
Walt much, we tried to make him put a curb on his tongue. 
But it was common knowledge around town that Walt had 
a bitter grudge against the man, and when Jenks found his 
store window smashed one morning and accused Walt of 
doing it, all the denials in the world couldn’t save his face. 
Jenks had no proof to produce, but in spite of his general 
unpopularity, people took his side, and felt that that Slocum 
boy would bear watching. 

“Do you believe Walt did it?” Dunk asked me the day 
after it happened. 

“Don’t be foolish. Walt says he didn’t, and that’s good 
enough for me.” “ 

“It’s good enough for anyone who knows Walt. He’s 
incapable of a petty, spiteful thing like that, even if he does 
blow off his mouth now and then. But if he didn’t, who 
did?” 

“Ask me something hard.” 

“This isn’t hard, Art. What’s the effect of the act? 
Does it discredit Jenks or Walt? Wait, of course. And if 
Jenks is insured—most people insure plate glass windows 
like that—it doesn’t cost Jenks much.” 

“But what good will it do him to get Walt in dutch? 
He’s done enough against him as it is.” 

“T don’t know what good it does him, Art. But you can 
bet your boots it’s leading to something. I don’t like the 
looks of it.’ 

Lack of imagination was never Dunk’s trouble, and I 
wondered if maybe he wasn’t brooding over all this too much. 
But when the town’s police force—old Higgins himself— 
visited the Scoutmaster one day, I was ready to admit 
that perhaps Dunk was right. 

It happened that both he and I were at Mr. Tilden’s 
when Higgins arrived. The policeman looked very im- 
portant. 
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“You'd better call your boys off Mr. Jenks,” he warned 
the Scoutmaster with a wag of his finger. 

“‘What have they been doing?” asked Mr. Tilden with 
interest. 

“Mr. Jenks says every time he goes out at night the kids 
throw rocks at him.” 

“Do they hit him?” asked Dunk. 

“Wall, not yet, I guess.” 

“Then they weren’t our gang,”’ Dunk assured the defender 
of the law. 

“Wall, I’m just warnin’ ye. It’s my dooty to preserve 
law an’ order in this town, an’ law an’ order don’t mean 
stoning our respectable citizens.” 

“Now what,” asked Dunk as the majesty of the law de- 
parted, ‘“‘is old Jenks driving at now?” 

‘Are you sure,” asked Mr. Tilden, ‘that none of Walt’s 
friends are engaging in target practice against Jenks?” 

“Of course they’re not. But we’ll ask them to make 
sure.” 

We covered the territory pretty thoroughly in school the 
next day, and as we expected, none of the Scouts had been 
bombarding the storekeeper. ‘It looks to me,” I remarked 
to Dunk, ‘‘as if he’s just trying to arouse public sentiment 
against the Troop.” 

“Maybe. But I’ve a hunch it goes deeper than that. 
Something’s going to happen. I feel it in my bones. This 
is just a prelude.” 


AYS passed. Old Jenks still complained of boys 

throwing rocks at him, and Dunk and I were at 

our wits’ end to get behind it all. But things were des- 

tined to happen soon, fast and furious, and the fire siren 
was the signal. 

It was late one Saturday night. Dunk and I were over at 
the Scoutmaster’s, talking over the football game, when 
an eerie shriek of the siren split the night. Simultaneously 
the three of us reached for our hats. 

“Hop in Just-tin-ia,” invited Dunk. “She never misses 
a fire.” 

“Let’s go in my car,” suggested Mr. Tilden, “and get 
there before the fire is out.” 

So we went in Mr. Tilden’s car, and chased the volunteer 
fire department down the streets of the town. We ended 
up in front of Jenks’ Emporium, which was blazing merrily 
in rear and smoking like a furnace in front. 

“Whew!” exclaimed Dunk as we joined the fast gathering 
crowd and watched the fire brigade set to work. ‘‘Old Jenks 
won’t outsmart anybody in this store for a long time.” 

He was right about that. The flames, leaping skyward in 
a huge torch, were making short shrift of the store. Fortu- 
nately the building on the left was a tall brick affair with a 
fireproof wall, and the right of the building adjoined a 
vacant lot. 


“‘T suppose,” I remarked as we watched the flames grow 
less and less as tons of water were dumped upon the store, 
“that old Jenks will blame this on Walt or the Scout Troop.” 

Mr. Tilden uttered a half-choked exclamation and shoved 
his way to the front of the crowd. Dunk and I followed 
him, wondering what he had seen. Old Jenks was in front 
of the crowd, pointing excitedly toward Walt, who looked 
very nervous. The policeman was at the side of the store- 
keeper. 

‘“‘There’s the person who set my store on fire,” shouted 
Jenks. ‘Officer, you saw him here before the fire. I demand 
that you arrest him on a charge of arson.” 

“What nonsense is this?” asked Mr. Tilden angrily. 
“This boy had no more to do with this fire than I had.” 

“He didn’t, eh? Then why was he here not twenty 
minutes ago?” 

“How do you know he was here?” 

“T’'ll tell you how I know,” declared the other trium- 
phantly. “Officer Higgins and myself passed by here and 
we saw him.” 

“That’s right, Mr. Tilden,” said Higgins. ‘I was walking 
home with Mr. Jenks. We saw the kid hangin’ round here, 
an’ he wouldn’t tell us what he was doing. Guess I’ll have 
to take him in and see if the magistrate wants to hold him 
for the grand jury.” 

“But this is preposterous. The lad isn’t a criminal. He 
doesn’t go around burning up people’s stores.”’ 

“Wall, I don’t know whether he does or not. There ain’t 
no love lost between him an’ Mr. Jenks. I'll have to lock 
him up.” 

“‘T’ll be responsible that he appears before the magistrate 
Monday,” said Mr. Tilden. ‘Leave him in my charge.” 

Old Jenks objected vigorously. But the crowd knew that 
Mr. Tilden was as good as his word, and although there was 
scant sympathy for Walt, Higgins was finally persuaded to 
do as the Scoutmaster suggested. We whisked Walt away 
with us and returned to Mr. Tilden’s house. 

“Now Walt,” said Mr. Tilden gently, ““we know you had 
nothing to do with the fire. Will you tell us why you were 
seen near the store just before the fire broke out? It may 
help us later.” 

Walt was on the verge of tears. But he choked them 
down. “T’ll tell you, sir, but’ nobody will believe me. 
Sam Luce—he’s the new boy Jenks got to take my place— 
told me if I’d meet him there at that time he’d tell me about 
a job I could get.” 

“Did you meet him there?” 

“TI waited, but he didn’t show up. While I was waiting, 
Higgins and old Jenks came along and asked me what I was 
doing there. I wouldn’t tell ’em, and they went on. I left 
right after they did, but before I got home I heard the fire 
alarm and returned. The store was burning up.” 

(Continued on page 49) 
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PART II 


HE butler returned, actually 
smiling. 
“Mr. Dugan will see you,” 
he announced. “I'll show 
you to his study.” 

They were led up a thick-carpeted 
stairway to a large back room, where the 
butler rapped on the door, and a booming 
voice said, “‘Come in!’ The sound of 
the voice was startling, and the appear- 
ance of the man on whom they were call- 
ing even more so. For some reason the 
boys had visualized Mr. Dugan as a 
slender little man. They were hardly 
prepared, then, to be confronted by a 
white-haired, physically powerful man, 
who stood well over six feet, a man vigor- 
ously young at his probable sixty years. 

“So you lads are from Mule Shoe 
Ranch?” he greeted, gruffly. “Grizzly 
Neck send you'to me?” 

“Yes, sir!” 

“Hmmm! You think you’ve found 
something? What would boys your age 
know about bones, anyway?” : 

“My father’s a paleontologist,” said Rodney, somewhat 
embarrassed. ‘TI know a little something—not enough to be 
exactly sure.” 

“T see,” nodded Mr. Dugan, studying Rodney intently. 
“‘What is your father’s name?” 

“Orville Graham,” answered Rodney. 

Banker Dugan’s face quickened with interest. 

“Ts that so? And you’re hisson? Well, well! Of course 
I’ve heard of your father. Read all his books! Especially 
the one on ‘My Life Among the Vertebrates.’ A colossal 
volume that! Colossal! So you’re expecting to follow in 
his footsteps? You'll have to take pretty big strides, young 
man! Big strides! I consider your father one of the fore- 
most paleontologists in the world to-day! I’ve been strug- 
gling for thirty years to win a little recognition myself. Just 
recently I retired from banking to give my entire time to a 
study of this subject. It’s the most fascinating topic anyone 
could take up! Perhaps you’d like to see my private 
collection?” 

Banker Dugan swept his arm majestically about the room, 
indicating glass cases containing bones, all carefully labeled. 

“IT identified these bones myself!’’ informed the amateur 
paleontologist proudly. ‘See that tooth there? I dis- 
covered it seven years ago ona trip to Oregon. I explored 
a region that a group of scientists from the New York 
museum had covered, but they evidently overlooked this. 
That tooth belongs to the great saber-toothed tiger, known 
as Pogonodon platycopis!”’ 

“Looks like a wild boar’s tooth to me!” said Hugh im- 
pulsively, only to add apologetically, ‘“‘I couldn’t tell one 
tooth from another anyway—not even false teeth!” 

“And here” pointed out Mr. Dugan “‘is a bone which I 
have identified as a segment of the vertebre of the famous 
batrachian genera Dissorophus. This was secured by me 
on a trip to Texas. I wish your father were here, son, to 
check this collection with me. That’s the trouble living in 
such an out-of-the-way-place as this. I get no chance to 
commune with men who ordinarily might be my er— 
colleagues!” 

“That is too bad” sympathized Rodney, considerably 
impressed. “I know Dad would be glad to go over these 
findings with you.” 

“You'll pardon me!” begged the enthusiast on pale- 
ontology. “I didn’t mean to sidetrack what you came to 
see me about, but when I get on this subject— What have 
you got here, anyway?” 

Banker Dugan looked down at the partly wrapped piece 
of bone. 5 

“Something I picked up while out riding, yesterday,” 
replied Rodney, handing the specimen over. 

Mr. Dugan took the bone and studied it from every 
angle. He moved nearer the window and took up a magni- 
fying glass from his desk to peruse the bone more minutely. 

“Hmmm!” he said, as the boys watched him, finding 
themselves strangely breathless with suspense. ‘‘Hmmm!” 

“What do you make of it?” asked Rodney, finally, as 
the paleontologist of Little Falls vouchsafed no comment. 

Mr. Dugan looked up from his inspection of the bone. 
“Td prefer your telling me first how you have identified it,” 
he requested. 
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Rodney’s face flushed. He could 
sense his chums regarding him 
doubtfully, and something in Mr. 
Dugan’s demeanor indicated that 
he was withholding his verdict, 
only to save Rodney’s feelings. 

“You don’t have to spare me,” 
said the son of Professor Graham. 
“Tf it isn’t what I think it is—I 
want to know. That’s why I 
brought the bone to you!” 

“And I feel deeply honored that 
you did,” assured Mr. Dugan, 
with an air of proper humility. “I 
naturally cannot be compared to 
your illustrious father, but I am 
pleased to be of what little service 
Ican. Go ahead, son, speak out! 
Don’t be afraid of me! I'd like to 
see how practiced you are in— 
er—discrimination!” 


DAVE and Hugh looked at one 
another and shook their 

heads, dazedly. Most of the talk 

had been beyond them. As nearly 
as they could determine, the subject of Paleontology was 
comprised of big and unfamiliar words relating to the bones 
of the past. To them, the strange words meant nothing, 
although they sounded most impressive. 

“Tf the animals knew their bones were going to be called 
all those names, it would probably have killed them sooner,” 
Dave managed to whisper to Hugh. 

“Pipe down!” cautioned Hugh. ‘We're going to find out, 
pretty soon, just how much Rod knows about this thing! 
I was right about Mr. Dugan. He sure likes to show off 
what he’s done and what he knows. A guy like that can 
make a fellow feel like two cents!” 

Rodney, meeting Banker Dugan’s request with reluctance, 
ventured his opinion of the possible ancestry of the bit of 
bone. “Why, it looks to me,” he said, apologetically, “like 
it belongs to the Cretaceous period. I placed it as a segment 
from the toe of a dinosaur!” 

“Well!” declared Banker Dugan after a moment in 
which he again scrutinized the specimen, “you certainly 
went back far enough! There’s been nothing ever discovered 
in these parts on that period. Where was it you say you 
picked this up?” 

“Bighteen miles southwest of here, in a ravine off the 
Rock Cliff trail,”” Rodney informed. “It was lying at the 
foot of the canyon. I marked the spot 
with a stake.” 

“Oh, you did!” smiled Mr. Dugan. 
“That was scientific! In case your dis- 
covery proved of value, you could 
easily relocate the place?” 

“Easily,” Rodney responded, hope- 
fully. “Are you familiar with the 
country out that way, Mr. Dugan? 
Didn’t a body of water use to run 
through this canyon we were in?” 

“Body of water?” repeated Mr. Du- 
gan, hazily. ‘Oh, yes! I know where 
you mean, now! You’re a keen ob- 
server, son. Rawhide Creek used to 
cover that canyon bottom. There’s 
still quite a lot of water goes through 
that pass after a cloudburst. You'd be 
surprised!” 

“Not much,” grinned Rodney. “I’ve 
been out in some of your rains. How 
rain does fall out here! But, Mr. Du- 
gan, what about that piece of bone? 
I’ve told you what I think. What do 
you think?” 

Banker Dugan hesitated as though suddenly brought face 
to face with an unpleasant duty. 

“‘Well, my boy,” he said finally, as the three hung eagerly 
on his every word, “I dislike to hurt your feelings. Your 
interest in the subject which your father has served with such 
distinction is most commendable. I don’t wish to kill your 
natural enthusiasm for the work. But, having been a student, 
as I have said, of Paleontology for the past thirty years, I can 
speak with sufficient authority when I say that this bone you 
have been so good as to bring me is a splendid specimen of the 
genus known as bovine—in other words, nothing more than a 
piece of bone from the foreleg of a cow!” 


Rodney 


Hugh 
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The Land of the Monsters 


A moment of stabbing silence followed. The let-down had 
proved terrific. Dave and Hugh gave way ‘to the reaction 
first by giving vent to uncontrollable snickers. 

“Sorry, Rod!” choked Dave. “But the joke’s on you!” 

“Now, boys!” admonished Mr. Dugan. ‘“That’s a bit 
unkind. Even great scientists have made preposterous mis. 
takes. This error of Graham’s is certainly excusable.” 

“But, I—” Rodney started to protest, his face burning. 
He thought better of the half-framed objection which came to 
his lips, and found himself stammering in its stead. ‘I—]’m 
sorry to have troubled you, Mr Dugan, I——” 

“Not at all!” reassured the paleontologist of Little Falls, 
condescendingly. “I’m always glad to set people right on 
this subject. It’s so easy to go wrong and get excited over 
nothing There’s hardly a week goes by but what someone's 
bringing me some kind of a bone. By the way, I don't 
suppose you have any further use for this?” Banker Dugan 
held up the bit of bone. 

“No, sir,” Rodney gulped, backing toward the door, 
greatly humiliated. 

“Then I'll relegate it to the waste basket,” Mr. Dugan 
replied, suiting the action to the word with a deft toss, 
“Better luck next time, my lads. Bring me any more bones 
you may find. There’s always the chance, and if the remains 
of a prehistoric monster could be found in this region, I pre- 
sume it would prove of great value. But the bones of a cow, 
in our day and age, are quite worthless. Perhaps, in several 
hundred million years from now, when milk is being manu- 
factured and the cow has been long extinct, civilization will 
find a cow’s bones of great scientific interest!” 

The butler of Little Falls most prominent man saw his 
three youthful visitors to the door. 


" ELL, what did you find out?” was the first ques 
tion the boss of Mule Shoe Ranch asked on the 
boys’ return. 

Dave and Hugh, realizing how keenly hurt Rodney was, 
did not have the heart to make answer. The son of Professor 
Orville Graham, eminent paleontologist, had accepted 
Cornelius Dugan’s verdict with reservations. 

“As if I wouldn’t know the bone from a cow when I saw 
it!” he had exploded, on leaving the Dugan home. “I may 
be ‘all wet’ about that being a dinosaur bone, but Mr. 
Dugan’s ‘all wet,’ too, trying to tell me it belongs to a cow!” 

“Well, why didn’t you answer him back, then?” Hugh 
had demanded “You swallowed his opinion without a 
squawk!” 

“What good would it have done me to start an argu- 
ment?” Rodney had rejoined. ‘After all he’s supposed to 
be an authority. To hear him tell it, anyway. I was willing 
to give him credit till he picked this bone 
for what he did. Now I’m not so sure those 
other bones he showed us amount to any- 
thing. I think he’s just memorized a lot 
of big names and tacked them onto what 
he’s got. Folks around here wouldn’t know 
the difference. All he has to do is pull a 
name like Pogonodon platycopis, and he’s 
got the people in Little Falls eating from 
his hand!” 

“Aw, come on now, Rodney!” Dave had 
urged, soothingly. ‘‘ You’re just full of sour 
grapes. You went to Mr. Dugan to get the 
truth, and when he gave it straight from 
the shoulder, you get peeved! Be a sport 
and forget it!” 

But Rodney had only shaken his head 
disconsolately. 

“T was dumb to have let him throw the 
bone away,” he had lamented on the way 
back to the ranch. “I should have kept 
it to show toDad. Too bad he has to be 
in South America at present!” 

Receiving no answer from any of the 
three on his question, Grizzly Neck Wiley 
tried again. 

“You birds aren’t exactly deaf though 
you may be dumb,” he accosted. “And 
I’m asking you, for the second time, what 
this pantieologist in Little Falls had to say 
about your piece of bone?” 

“ Paleontologist,”” Rodney corrected once more. 

“T knew that would git a rise out of you!” grinned Grizzly 
Neck. ‘You do hate to hear words denounced.” 

“‘ Mispronounced,” put in Dave. 

“Just so you understand what I mean,” the ranch boss 
continued, unaffectedly. “I don’t have to use big words right 
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Checking his horse abruptly, Rodney motioned, cautiously, to Dave and Hugh, who pulled up even with him 


if you get the meaning. But the boys here are dying to 
know what the bone was they looked at last night. Some of 
them couldn’t sleep for thinking about it. As for the Row- 
lands—!” Grizzly Neck glanced warily around and winked. 

Despite himself, Rodney could not restrain a smile. That 
loony couple! He could picture them nursing their various 
worries and the agitation with which they would await word 
as to the origin of the bone. 

“You tell the Rowlands that they’re safe,” replied Rodney 
steeling himself to repeat the opinion as given him. -“ Because 
Mr. Dugan claims the bone is nothing but a piece from the 
foreleg of a cow!” 

For just an instant Grizzly Neck stared as if he had not 
heard aright, then he let loose a peal of laughter, leaning up 
against the ranch house for support. Cow-punchers, at- 
tracted by his merriment and inquiring the cause, leaned 
up against the house with him. 

“A cow’s bone!” they roared. 
was!” 


“Some discovery that 


HAT night mischievously inclined cow-punchers, think- 

ing to have fun at Rodney’s expense, suddenly brought 
forth odd pieces of bone to ask him, with elaborately assumed 
seriousness, if he could tell to what prehistoric animal the 
bones belonged. The guests joined in the general uproar of 
laughter which followed, enjoying particularly the discom- 
fiture of the Rowlands, who saw nothing humorous in 
the proceedings. 

“Worse and more of it!”” Mr. Rowland declared. 

But Rodney, to the relief of his friends, entered into the 
spirit of the occasion and, while he was the intended butt of 
the joke, gave as good as was sent in identifying a piece of 
bone handed him by corral boss Squint-Eye Mosely, as 
coming from Squint-Eye’s own head. 

“We've always suspected it—now we know!” howled 
Shorty Edwards, the best lariat thrower on the ranch. “And 
you got to take this boy’s word for it, because he’s an 
authority on bone-heads!” 

But after the jollity was over and Rodney had quite re- 
deemed himself by his good-humored acceptance of the gibes 
hurled his way, he retired, glum-faced, to his cabin. 

“Fellows,” he said, when he was alone with Dave and 
Hugh, “I suppose you’ll think I’m crazy, but I still can’t 
feel right about that Mr. Dugan. Something tells me that 
bird was stringing me!” 

“But why should he?” Hugh asked. 

This was a question which Rodney could not answer. 

“Honest, Rodney, I thought you’d decided to forget the 
whole affair,” said Dave, with a disturbed side glance at 
Hugh. “You going to let that bone spoil the rest of our 
vacation?” 

“T’m going to go back to that spot where I found the bone 
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and have another look around!” declared Rodney, de- 
terminedly. “‘There ought to be some more pieces near 
by. And if I find any more I’ll hang onto ’em till I can show 
’em to someone who’s a recognized authority!” 

Dave and Hugh groaned. 

“‘He’s gone bughouse!” they agreed. ‘‘He’s just like his 
Dad! When he gets set on a thing, nothing can budge him.” 
Then they issued the ultimatum. “All right, Rod, you 
can go on your wild goose chase, but if you do, you go 
alone!” 

Such a stipulation Dave and Hugh felt certain would shake 
Rodney from his avowed purpose. If he kept on with this 
thing, the Rowlands might really be justified in complaining. 
The contention over this bone was fast becoming an obsession. 
Dave and Hugh nudged themselves as they saw Rodney 
draw in his breath following their refusal to have anything 
more to do with the “bone question.” 

“That took the wind from his sails,” Dave whispered. 
“He'll come down to earth now!” 

“It’s about time!’’ nodded Hugh. 

“Okay with me!” Rodney spoke up, with sudden resolu- 
tion. “If you guys won't see me through in this, I'll go it— 
alone!” 

The unexpectedness of the reply, and the decision it con- 
tained, left the two chums frozen with concern. 

Three mornings later Dave awakened early with the uneasy 
feeling that all was not right in the cabin. He glanced quickly 
at the bunks in which Hugh and Rodney slept. Both seemed 
to be asleep; Hugh was even snoring slightly, his mouth open. 
But Rodney was bunched up under the blankets. This was 
not unusual, since the nights were ccol, but there was some- 
thing about the shape of the lump under the covers which 
aroused Dave’s suspicions. He slid from his bunk and across 
to Rodney’s, touching the blankets gingerly at first, then 
grasping them and throwing them back. The bunk con- 
tained nothing but pillows! 

“Hugh!” Dave called, shaking his chum. 
Rod’s gone!” 


“Wake up! 





Begin the Story Here 


JRRODNEY, Dave and Hugh are spending the 

summer at a “dude” ranch in Montana. 
The boys in their wanderings discover what 
appears to be a fossil bone. Rodney’s father is 
a famous paleontologist and the boys naturally 
discuss the possibilities of their find. They 
decide to show their find to Cornelius Dugan, 
prominent banker and enthusiastic amateur 
paleontologist. 


“What? . . . What?” gasped Hugh, dazedly, raising up 
on an elbow to stare about. 

‘““Rod’s beat it!’”’ repeated Dave. “I had a hunch he’d pull 
something like this. He’s probably on his way out to that 
Rawhide Creek bottom!” 

Hugh was wide-awake now. “Well, what can we do about 
it?” he said, dully. “We talked against it all we could. 
I thought when he didn’t go the next day that he’d given 
it up.” 

“But we can’t let him go out there all by himself!” pro- 
tested Dave. “If something should happen to him, his 
folks would never forgive us, and we’d never forgive our- 
selves. We ought to stick to him, no matter what we 
think.” 

“€ Aw, he’ll be back by night, ”’ replied Hugh, putting a hand 
to his brow. ‘‘Gosh! My head’s still going round. Don’t 
ever wake me up so sudden again. I was just dreaming I'd 
fallen off a horse and I haven’t struck yet. You woke me up 
in mid-air!” 

Dave, catching sight of a slip of paper on the table in the 
cabin, stepped over and picked it up. 

“You and your horses!”’ he cried. 
Rod. Listen to what he says: ‘So long. 
I’m gone two or three days.’ ” 

“Two or three days!” repeated Hugh, tumbling out of his 
bunk, “Holy smoke!” 

“Wait!” broke in Dave excitedly. ‘‘Get this! ‘I don’t 
mind sleeping in the open. I may be a aut, but I know that 
bone didn’t come from a cow, and I’m going to prove it. Let 
the boys at the ranch laugh if they want to. Take care of 
yourselves—Rod.’” 

“‘He’s got nerve!” said Hugh, reflectively. ‘How long do 
you suppose he’s been gone?” 

“It’s five now,” replied Dave, glancing at his wrist watch. 
“T’d say about an hour. He probably left at daybreak. We 
can find out at the corral.” 

“Come on then! Let’s get busy!” urged Hugh, starting to 
hurry into his clothes. 

“What do you mean?” asked Dave. 

“Why, didn’t you say we should hotfoot it after 
him?” rejoined Hugh. “Anyway, that’s what we’re going 
to do!” 


“‘Here’s a note from 
Don’t worry if 


N° VOLUNTEER firemen ever jumped into their clothes 
faster than Dave and Hugh did that morning. They 
left their cabin with the dew still heavy upon the ground, 
buttoning shirt fronts and vests as they rushed down to the 
corral. 

“T don’t see how he got a horse,” cried Dave. ‘‘The 
men haven’t brought them in from pasture yet. This whole 
place is as still as a graveyard!” 

(Continued on page 59) 
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There Can Be Victory 


HAM! 
The first man hit the tackling dummy. The 
old grind had begun again. 
Jim Edmonds, throwing himself at the 
dummy with all the drive of his lean, tough body, felt a 
thrill even in that monotonous prelude to the weeks and 
months ahead. Every ounce of him was concentrated in 
a grim determination to fight his way into that privileged 
group of eleven men who fought the gridiron battles of 
Athens University. 

The sun blazed down fiercely on Alexander field, with that 
dry, dusty heat that always greets the first football practice. 
But the candidates, fresh from camps, seashore and muscle- 
building jobs, were capable of standing it. Later they would 
lose some of that snap and energy, but now they were ex- 
uberant with healthy fighting spirit, welcoming the advent 
of the brief months of glorious battle. 

Coach Wallace turned them loose with two laps around 
the track, and on into the showers. Here a discordant note 
crept into the atmosphere. 

Carlson, a huge blond tackle, addressed Jim Edmonds: 

‘“‘Going to take another crack at it, eh, Jim?” 

“Ves,” Jim Edmonds replied, “another crack.” 
was a slightly bitter emphasis on his words. 

“Well, it will be the same old stuff, I suppose,” the 
blond giant continued. “With Wallace back we'll go 
through the same training, the same plays, and get licked 
as we did last year. We can’t hope to beat teams with real 
coaches.” 

There was a murmur of assent from the other players, 
towelling vigorously from the showers. None of them, 
obviously, were enthusiastic about the prospects, in spite 
of their zest for practice and the game. 

It was the old fight of the school which held to its tradi- 
tions and refused to employ famous coaches who would 
build up teams to advertise the school. Athens clung to 
its old belief that the game itself was the important thing, 
and not sweeping victories over all comers. Athens was 
old-fashioned that way. 

Only Jim Edmonds failed to join in the general grousing, 
though he felt that he had more reason than any of them 
to be displeased with the system. A great prep school star, 
he had failed to make the team at Athens. No one knew 
just why, except, possibly, Coach Wallace, who had kept 
him with the subs. Anyway he was back, ready for the 
scrap for positions. He loved the game, and he was no 
quitter. In addition, and above all else, he wanted the 
glory of fighting for the famous old school. To carry the 
orange and blue of Athens on the gridiron had been his 
ambition for as long as he could remember. 

Carlson continued his growling. 

“Same old dummy, same old ‘two laps, fellows,’ same old 
everything that’s gone on since Wallace came here. He 
hasn’t had a new idea since he played himself.” 

Jim Edmonds came out of his moody silence. ‘Wallace 
made All-American, Carlson.” 

“Since when have you started backing Wallace?” several 
amazed voices demanded of Edmonds. ‘A swell deal he’s 

handed you. At any other school you would be playing 
varsity, and Wallace has you pigeon-holed on the subs.” 

“Maybe he has his reasons,” Jim replied. ‘‘ And he hasn’t 
pigeon-holed me on the subs yet—not this season.” 

Carlson laughed. 

“Not yet, but soon. You just wait—Wallace never 
changes his mind about a man.” 

Jim Edmonds remembered Carlson’s remark as the 
season progressed. The first two games slipped by and 
he was still on the subs. True he had played a few 
minutes in each game, and had not done badly. But his 
efforts had been hampered by playing with other sub- 
stitutes whose ineffectual play never gave him a chance 
to get going. It was heart-breaking to smash into a line 
of scrimmage and find no hole opened. Or to start a beau- 
tiful play around end and find his interference bowled over 
and the opposing backs cutting in before he could circle the 
end. Some men would have quit, or been content to accept 
the inevitable, but Jim Edmonds wasn’t that kind. Jim 
Edmonds had a habit of thinking things out. He didn’t 
blame Coach Wallace—exactly. 

With the big game of the season, with Jefferson, coming 
on, Jim began to see the light. It was a phrase dropped by 
the coach that stuck in his brain and started a new line of 
thought, and action. It was after a hard-fought game 
which they lost to a team which looked vastly inferior. 
The team was grumbling about a wash-out season, with 
no important victories to reward them. 

“We haven’t had many victories,” the coach was saying, 


There 


“You helped make the 
team, now go in and 
Sinish the job” 
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“but you’ve played hard, clean football. You have a 
reputation for sportsmanship that is a bigger thing than 
victory.” He looked around at the slightly sullen faces. 
“But, if you want victory you can have it. There can be 
victory, and clean sportsmanship, without the semi-pro- 
fessional tactics that our rivals employ. Athens stands 
first of all for strictly amateur athletics. It has an enviable 
reputation for it. We have always been proud of it here, 
and in my day were willing to fight for its justification. 

“Tf you have the love for your school that you should 
have, you would play hard enough to win. We play Jef- 
ferson two weeks from to-day. If we should win, the season 
would be a success. You can win, if you want to badly 
enough. There can be victory, if you are willing to fight 
for it.” 

“There can be victory!” That was the phrase that stuck 
in Jim’s mind. The coach was right. The team played a 
hard game, but there was something lacking. It was that 
elusive quality that transforms a team that is good into a 
team that is great. Some called it the will to win. Some 
called it a refusal to be defeated. Jim called it loyalty, and 
fighting spirit. It was what the Athens team needed. 


IM talked it over with Alex Latham, his roommate, a 

husky graduate student who was no longer eligible for 
athletics, but who played on the scrubs, giving his services 
as practice material for the varsity to work on. And while 
Jim. talked his ideas grew and his enthusiasm mounted. 
He felt that, now, at last, he might do something for 
Athens. 

“‘T don’t know how it will work,” Latham stated. “But 
it’s worth trying. How about yourself, though? If you do 
it you will be cutting yourself out of the chance to practice 
with the varsity.” , 

Jim flushed with embarrassment. “I know that,” he 
said, “‘ but somebody has to stir up the team, and the school. 
I’m willing to pass up my chances this season if I can help 
the team toward trimming Jefferson.” 

Coach Wallace, when Jim talked with him, approved the 
idea. “I'll drop you to the scrubs and let you try it, Ed- 
monds. It might work. And it’s a pretty fine thing for you 
to do. I’m afraid ” He stopped, as Jim, scenting 
praise, had turned hastily away to the locker room. He 
wasn’t after praise, all he wanted was to instill that fight- 
ing spirit into the team that would give them a chance in 
the big game. It was Athens University he was thinking of, 
not himself. 

When the squad took the field there was a general sur- 
prised comment at seeing Jim Edmonds running the scrubs. 
Carlson was playing the “I told you so” réle. “Got him 
pigeon-holed, just as I predicted,” he told Captain Wade. 
“But on the scrubs instead of the subs. Too bad, he’s a good 
man.” The big tackle laughed harshly. 

When scrimmage was called the scrubs lined up with an 
















unusual snap. They looked like a rival team taking the 
field for an important game. A hodge-podge crowd of 
ineligibles and misfits, their very persistence in coming out 
merely for the thankless task of providing practice for the 
team, marked them as possessing courage and loyalty. 
And they soon showed that those qualities were an important 
item in playing football. 

The varsity was being coached in defensive tactics against 
Jefferson plays. The scrubs took the kick-off, Jim Edmonds 
receiving. With Latham at full, and an awkward, but power- 
ful half-back running interference, Jim slashed off a thirty 
yard run straight through the varsity. The minute the 
ball was down his team snapped into position, the ball went 
back, and before the varsity realized that they were in for 


some real practice, Latham had rammed through for a 
first down. 

From then it was a steady drive down the field, with the 
coach tongue-lashing the varsity, trying to make them 
stop the steam-roller attack of the scrubs. But there was 
no stopping that outfit then. Jim, on the fifteen-yard line. 
took the ball from kick formation and dashed around right 
end for a touchdown, leaving the varsity gasping, be. 
wildered. A cheer went up from the students watching 
practice. This was as good as any game. A few ragging, 
good-natured taunts were flung at the varsity. Coach 
Wallace’s remarks were not so good-natured. 

Carefully coached by Jim and Latham, the scrubs jeered 
at the varsity, telling them they were a fine high school team, 
but they had no business on a college gridiron. Coach 
Wallace, standing to one side, could hardly repress an 
exultant smile. Jim Edmonds’ plan was working—so far. 

There was a new fury in the drive of the varsity when the 
second attack started. They smashed interference. broke 
through and threw the scrub backs for losses, and in every 
way indicated an aroused team. : 

Jim and his teammates kept up the attack, employing all 
of the Jefferson plays, and improvising plays of their own. 
As the ball remained in their possession regardless of downs, 
they had sufficient opportunity to try what they wished, 
and they tried plenty. By dint of sheer, nervy work, and 
by rattling the varsity with their continual barrage of 
jeering talk, they forced the ball down the field again for 
another touchdown. When practice ended there were 
eleven bewildered exhausted men, jogging wearily toward 
the showers. Y 

Jim Edmonds, battered and weary himself, felt a warm 
glow that made up for it. He felt that at last he was doing 
something. This was much better than playing sub on 
the varsity. And, he noted with satisfaction, there was 
no grumbling among the varsity in the locker room. They 
didn’t have enough energy left to grumble. They acted 
like a team that had just been battered to defeat in a regular 
game. 

The rest of that week found a different atmosphere on 
Alexander Field. Practice had suddenly become vital, 
significant. Crowds of students were coming out from 
curiosity, to stay and watch the short scrimmages. The 
cheer leaders, suddenly awakening, began to hold enthu- 
siastic cheering practices. The whole school seemed to have 
wakened from its lethargy. The Daily Athenian started 
printing editorials on a revitalized team, and predicted a 
great battle against Jefferson. But strangely, no one men- 
tioned Jim Edmonds and his fighting scrubs. After all, 
they were only scrubs and the varsity was the varsity—a 
team that was suddenly playing in practice with a fire and 
spirit that had been absent all season. 

Jim Edmonds was elated. The old slightly gloomy look 
was gone from his face. He was playing the game he loved, 
and he was doing something for the school. He only smiled 
when Carlson or the other varsity players remarked about 
his relegation to the scrubs. Remembering his determina- 
tion, at the beginning of the season, to earn a place on the 
varsity, he felt a tinge of regret, quickly swept aside by his 
new feeling. Those days of fighting on the scrubs had been 
- for Athens, not for himself. And he felt a greater re- 
ward was his for his plan’s success, rather than for his 
personal success. 

The last week opened with a university that seemed 
suddenly to have found itself. The papers throughout the 
State were commenting on the sudden new life that had 
come over the Athens team. They sought vainly for the 
reason, entirely overlooking the obvious one. The secret 
lay in those conferences at night, in Jim Edmonds’ room, 
between Jim, Latham, and Coach Wallace. Anyone 
hearing, would have thought high strategy was being 
planned against Jefferson, rather than plans for the 
scrubs against their own varsity. 


THENS UNIVERSITY’S quiet campus carried an in- 
terest that it had not known during the past two years. 
Groups of students stood under the gnarled old trees and 
excitedly discussed the coming game. In the mornings, 
students, hurrying to early classes, discovered chalked 
legends on the sidewalks: “Get Jefferson!” “Athens Must 
Win!” “Back the Team!” And variations of the same 
theme. It was whispered about that the Seven Society, 
that mysterious student organization which existed to 
benefit the university, was chalking the signs during the 
night. Students walked around unconsciously whistling 
and humming the school songs. The old football battle song 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“ail, Athens” was heard from open windows at night, 
«ng with more than casual fervor. 

Jim Edmonds saw and heard and gloried. Only occa- 
gonally did the old regret come back at not being on the 
team to wear the orange and blue in the big game. 


HEN, to his wonder and amazement, Coach Wallace 
started running him at left half on the varsity. It wasn’t 
often—he was just put in for signal practice, and for a few 
minutes during scrimmage. He accepted the coach’s ex- 


planation that the Jefferson game might require all available 
material and he wanted him to know the signals and plays. 


Jim saw the day before the game dawn with great im- - 


patience. He was nervous in class, and took a long walk to 
while away the afternoon. There was no practice, and the 
squad had been ordered to rest, or take walks into the country. 

Dinner at the training tables was more quiet than usual. 
But voices were strained, and an occasional laugh seemed 
shrill and unnatural. Captain Wade and Coach Wallace kept 
up a running fire of talk in an attempt to divert the players. 

The giant mass meeting found the squad on the front 
row in the auditorium. The old hall rocked with cheers. 
Songs filled in the intervals between speeches. The president 
of the university made a brief talk, emphasizing the time- 
honored rivalry between the two schools, and his hope that 
Athens would acquit herself with the glory of former meet- 
ings. Strangely, he ended on the same note that Coach 
Wallace had used. Jim thrilled at the words, as he re- 
membered how the phrase had started him on his campaign 
to instill new life in the team. 

“We are not so great an institution in size and numbers 
as our honored rival,” the president was saying, “but 
there can be victory for Athens if the team and the student 
body will it. It is my belief that they do, and I believe 
that our team will be ahead when the final whistle blows 
to-morrow.” 

A thundering cheer answered the president’s words. Jim 
Edmonds alone was quiet. There was a lump in his throat 
that stifled the words he tried to shout. And he was silent 
all the way home, as Latham, understanding, made no 
attempt toward conversation. 

Trying to calm his nerves for sleep, late that night, Jim 
suddenly sat up in bed. Across the campus floated the 
solemn chant of Alma Mater. The song was sung through 
tothe end. There was no other sound. Jim knew that every 
student in the university had slipped quietly to that meeting, 
joined in the song, and slipped quietly to bed. It was 
Athens’ final plea to her team—those men who, Jim knew, 
were lying like himself, with a catch in their throats, waiting 
for the game in which they were determined to give their 
best, and better than their best. Jefferson had a great 
team, but—Jim finally slept. 


T= Athens stadium was jammed when the teams trotted 
out. Jim, trotting along in the rear, thrilled as never be- 
fore when the full-throated welcome of the crowd swept 
across the field to them. There was a snap, a precision, and 
smooth speed in the three teams that ran out for a brief 
warming-up practice. Then they retired to give the field 
to Jefferson. 

On the bench, a “compet” threw a great blue blamket 
with an orange “A” across Jim’s shoulders. He drew it 
close against the chill breeze, filled with a longing to own, to 
earn one of those blankets. No royal robe could have 
thrilled him more. 
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The referee was on the field. His whistle shrilled, and the 
teams lined up. The conference between officials and cap- 
tains ended. The captains shook hands and trotted into 
position. 


Thupl 


End over end the ball soared down the field. Jervey, the 


Athens quarter, caught it. Like a well-oiled machine the 
interference formed and the quarterback sped down the 
field. Wilson, the giant Jefferson full-back, charged through 
the primary defense, lunged toward the interference and 
smashed through. One long arm reached out and Jervey 
went down. First down on the twenty-five yard line. 


Ts ball snapped into play and the Athens right half 
slashed off tackle for six yards. The full-back made four 
and the stands roared as the linesmen moved up for the 
first down. There was no stopping that team. End run, 
line buck, off-tackle plays, carried the ball down the field. 
Jim Edmonds, crouching on the bench, strained with every 
move of the team. He knew the varsity had found itself at 
last. 

On the ten-yard line the Jefferson team stiffened. Two 
trys failed to gain. Jim saw his teammates take their 
positions. He knew what was coming—the No. 2 play. 
The left end would go through fifteen yards and cut to the 
right. The left guard would come back to protect Jervey 
as he retired ten yards, slowly. ‘The left half would take 
out the first man who came through. The center would 
hold the opposing center. The other linesmen would cross- 
check the men on the right side of the line. The right end 
goes through ten yards and cuts to the left. The right half 
would count three, then dash down the right side. Jervey 
would shoot him a short pass and he would dig for the goal. 
It was a good play, when properly executed, and the team 
had been well drilled in it. 

Jim held his breath as he saw the play start. Every man 
was doing his share. Jervey was protected, and the ends 
were through. Then the right half was off. There were 
three men eligible for the pass. The Jefferson defense 
paused, just a moment, and the ball flashed to the right 
half. For a breath-taking moment he juggled the ball, 
turned, and sped toward the goal. Three Jefferson men hit 
him but they only shoved him a foot farther across the goal 
line. 

Coach Wallace, eyes shining, tried to tear the maniac 
grip from his arm. But he smiled and gave up until Jim 
saw the ball whizz between the uprights, glanced around, 
saw the coaches grin, and sheepishly relinquished his grip. 
A big white 7 went up on the scoreboard. 

While the Athens cheering section still sent waves of 
sound rolling across the field, the ball was booted again, and 
Jefferson received. Their husky full back plowed through 
for fifteen yards before he was dragged down. And the 
battle was on again. 

The Athens fans felt grateful for that big 7 as they watched 
Jefferson carry the ball. They saw that the visitors’ team 
had not been overpraised. With straight, slashing football 
they fought their way steadily down the field. Line after 
white line swept behind their steady advance. A fighting 
Athens team tried to check them, but they rolled on like a 
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With a final lunge he threw 
‘\) himself forward, stretching 
the ball out ahead of him 


steady, irresistible wave, crushing all opposition. And the 
Jefferson student body, present in full strength, kept up the 
steady chant of: ‘Touchdown! Touchdown! Touchdown!” 
until they seemed to add substantial feet to the drive of their 
backs. 

“Hold ’em!” Athens shrieked, and the stands took up the 
cry. Jim Edmonds was white-faced as he watched that 
crimson avalanche drive the orange and blue jerseys steadily 
back. 

On the five-yard line Carlson broke through and threw 
the Jefferson quarter for a two-yard loss. It seemed to put 
new strength into his teammates. With savage desperation 
they held the Jefferson team on that thin white line. When 
the ball went over a great sigh seemed to sweep across the 
field. 

The rest of that quarter was a punting duel, with Jefferson 
having the edge. At the beginning of the second quarter 
Athens launched a fresh attack. Jim groaned, and saw 
Coach Wallace look worried as Jervey called a pass play. 
They were too near the middle of the field. It was dangerous 
stuff fora team in the lead. Jervey should stick to straight 
football, or continue the punting duel. 

The ball went to Jervey and he dashed far out to the 
right. The ends and backs went through, and the ball 
whizzed to the left end. Jim knew, before the ball was half 
through its arc, that it was short. And he knew the Jefferson 
half-back was going to get it, even before his crimson jersey 
flashed above the players and he came down with the ball, 
running like an elusive deer through the swarming Athens 
players. 

Two orange and blue jerseys were after him, but the 
crimson jersey forged ahead. Slowly, foot by foot he gained, 
and then it was a hopeless footrace to the goal line while the 
Jefferson stands saluted the touchdown. 

The goal was kicked and now there were two big white 
7’s on the scoreboard. Jim Edmonds was silent as the 
ball went back on the field. Anything could happen now, 
and he was afraid of the way that crimson tide had swept 
down the field. They had a reputation and they were 
upholding it. Athens was going to have an uphill fight. 

The ball was in midfield when the half ended. 

In the fieldhouse, listening to the coach’s criticism and 
instructions, Jim Edmonds hardly heard anything that was 
said. He was throbbing with a wild desire to get in the 
game, to get out there and fight for Athens, show those 
packed stands that Athens’ new spirit was not a false alarm. 
“There can be victory!” The phrase throbbed with the 
beat of the pulse in his temples. There could be, there should 
be, victory, he told himself. 

But he was quieter as the game resumed. Jefferson was 
again marching down the field. More slowly, but they were 
getting their first downs. That snap and rhythm that had 
characterized the first half for both teams was lacking. 
They were tiring, down in the murk of the line and fighting 

(Concluded on page 49) 

























































































“T don’t like his 

looks or the easy, 

swaggering way 
he rides’ 


The Horseman in the Notch 


LONG time after the horseman disappeared 

through the ‘‘Notch,” a V-shaped opening be- 

tween twin high cliffs, Ralph Carthey stared 

in that direction, an expression of distrust upon 
his youthful face. During the year he had been living on 
the southwestern ranch with his uncle, Ralph had come to 
know by sight every ranch owner and cowboy for miles 
around, but the big, swarthy man who had just ridden 
through the Notch was @ stranger to him. Also, he had a 
feeling the man was not in the locality for any good purpose. 
It was the second time Ralph had seen him riding away 
from the fenced-in range where grazed nearly a hundred 
head of pure-bred stock belonging to his uncle. 

‘“He must be camping on the other side of the Notch,” 
mused Ralph. ‘“‘I don’t like his looks, or the easy, swagger- 
ing way he rides. I wish Uncle Dan were here to take a 
squint at the fellow—he knows every cowboy from here to 
Mexico.” 

But Ralph knew that it was no use to make any such wish 
regarding the appearance of his uncle at the ranch inside of 
three weeks. Just that week he had ridden away with his 
cowboys to round up cattle on a distant range ready for 
shipment on the railroad. They had taken the chuck wagon 
and ranch cook along with them. Only a Japanese youth, 
Tahu, the assistant cook, was left behind with Ralph to look 
after the ranch and the hundred head of pedigreed cattle 
while the men were gone. 

Ralph snapped out of his musing with a sudden straight- 
ening of his sturdy shoulders, he gathered up the reins from 
his horse’s neck, and rode slowly along the wire fence that 
enclosed the blooded stock within a small range in the 
foothills about a mile from the ranch house. 

Fence riding was one of his duties, and this was the first 
opportunity he had had for some time to ride out and inspect 
the condition of the fence around this nearby range. He gave 
close attention to the task. His keen blue eyes were ever 
upon the fence as he rode along. Occasionally, to make sure 
that everything was secure, Ralph got off his horse and pulled 
upon a wire, or pushed against a wooden post. When 
satisfied with each test, he rode on until he came around to 
the other side of the range near the Notch. 

Once more Ralph slipped from his horse, and carefully 
examined every foot of the fence for some distance in either 
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direction. He discovered nothing amiss. He was about to 
return to his horse when a white streak on the next weather- 
stained fence post caught his eye. In the bright sunlight it 
seemed to glisten. He found that a sliver of wood had been 
stripped from the post. It lay on the ground, and Ralph 
stooped to pick it up, feeling certain the cattle could not 
have rubbed against the post and knocked it off. 

Then it was that he saw the small print of a high-heeled 
riding boot in the soft earth. A further examination showed 
that the soil about this particular post had been removed, 
and carefully replaced to resemble the hard ground around 
it. Ralph lifted the post. It came up easily. He also found 
the wires on either side of the post had been deeply nicked 
with a steel cutter of some kind. Ralph frowned as he turned 
toward the twin cliffs. 

“‘T don’t think I’m guessing wrong,” he muttered, “about 
that stranger who rode through the Notch half an hour ago. 
He is a cattle rustler. There must be others with him. No 
doubt they plan to lay low until night, then snap the wires 
with their fingers, pull out the loose post, and be off through 
the Notch with Uncle Dan’s prize stock.” 

Ralph mounted and rode on until he came to a dense 
thicket. There he tethered his horse, and made his way 
as silently as an Indian up the hill to the crest of the ridge, 
and along it to a hidden place overlooking the valley below 
the Notch on the other side of the twin cliffs. Around a 
small camp fire in the mouth of a cave, he saw three men 
eating their noonday meal. The biggest man in the group 
was the dark-skinned stranger he had seen ride through the 
gap earlier in the morning. 

Satisfied that he was not mistaken, Ralph returned to his 
horse, mounted, and rode on until he had completed the 
inspection of the range fence. When he reached the ranch 
yard, he turned his horse into the corral. 

Tahu, the young Japanese cook, called to him from the 
house “Dinner, him hot on the table.” 

Ralph followed him into the kitchen of the ranch 
house. 

“T’ve got something more important than eating, Tahu,” 
Ralph announced as they sat down at the table. ‘‘There are 
cattle rustlers up at the Notch, and I’m as sure as anything 
that they are all set to run off Uncle Dan’s pure-breds 
tonight!” 


Tahu stopped eating to stare across the table at his 
companion. ‘You see ’em?” he asked. 

Ralph nodded his head. Then he told in detail all that he 
had discovered on his fence riding trip that morning, for he 
and Tahu had become great chums during the months they 
had lived together on the ranch. 

Tahu, unlike most of his race, showed signs of inner ex- 
citement. ‘What you do?” was his next anxious question. 
For he liked his employer, and felt, no doubt, that he was 
equally responsible. with Ralph in the care of the ranch 
property during Uncle Dan’s absence. 

“If you were any good on a horse,” replied Ralph, ‘we 
would round up the stock and corral it near the house where 
we could keep an eye on it tonight. But I can’t do it alone,” 
he finished with a shrug. 

For a time, Tahu sat in shamed silence. Ralph had tried 
many timeg to get him to mount a horse, but without 
success. Tahu never came nearer to the mettlesome broncos 
than the outside of the corral. After a while, Tahu looked 
up with an eager smile. “Perhaps we scare rustlers, so they 
run away.” 

Ralph shook his head. ‘What chance has a couple of 
fellows like us against those three tough men? Guess again, 
Tahu.” He pushed back his chair. 

“Eat big meal,’ admonished Tahu. “ You big, strong fellow 
—maybe have to fight.” He piled his plate high with food. 

Ralph understood the meaning back of his Japanese 
friend’s words. ‘You are right,” he agreed. Though wor- 
ried over his discovery of the morning, he realized that he 
was hungry, and began to eat. 


AFTER dinner, Ralph went out and sat on the top rail of the 
corral. He tried to think of some way to circumvent the 
suspected rustlers. He decided that he had better wait 
until sundown to try to repair the damaged place in the 
range fence. Then he was startled by the sound of hoof- 
beats. One upward glance, and he slid from the fence rail 
to the ground. He recognized the rider as one of the three 
men he had seen in camp beyond the Notch. In silent 
wonderment, Ralph awaited the approach of the horseman. 
It was a tense moment. 
“Anyone around here who can set a broken leg?” the 
(Concluded on page 53) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


What Makes a Winner 


How They Measured Brains for the Edison Scholarship 


MIDDLE-AGED man—quiet, courteous—and 
an eighteen-year-old boy sit facing each other 
across a desk. The man is a famous New York 
doctor. The boy has just graduated from high 

school. He has won, in competition against all the other 
1929 graduates in his State, the honor of coming to New 
Jersey, with all his expenses paid, to take part in these final 
examinations. He is one of forty-nine boys, representing 
every State in the 
Union and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 
contesting for the 
Edison scholarship. 

In a fifteen-minute 
talk the doctor is 
going to try to mea- 
sure his brains, to 
estimate his chances 
for success in life. 
There will be other 
examinations, long 
ones, later—in 
chemistry and 
mathematics and 
physics, and on gen- 
eral information and 
ideas. But this pre- 
liminary  examina- 
tion is to “size up” 
each boy’s. general 
characteristics and 
ability, and the re- 
sults will play an 
important part in the 
final decision. 

The doctor opens 
a book and shows the 
boy a picture, hold- 
ing it across the desk 
so that he can see it 
better. With a 
paper-cutter he 
points out different 
details of the picture, 
while the boy talks 
about it .and . gives 
his explanation of 
what it means. The 
picture is small. In 
the handle of the 
paper-cutter there is 
a magnifying-glass. Without saying anything about it, the 
doctor puts the little magnifying-glass down beside the book, 
where the boy can use it if he wants to. Will the boy notice 
what it is for, and use it? 

The doctor has a stop-watch. He can measure to a split 
second the time it takes for the boy to notice the magnifying- 
glass and perhaps make use of it. 

It is surprising how sure an indication of mental ability, or 
“good brains,” the capacity to observe and use something 
like that magnifying-glass is. A German scientist measured 
the reasoning powers of chimpanzees, and other members of 
the monkey family, that at times seem to be almost as intelli- 
gent as human beings, in much the same way. He would 
put a banana outside the monkey’s cage, just out of reach. 
Inside the cage -he would put a stick. Would the monkey 
have sense enough to notice the stick and use it to bring the 
banana within his reach? The scientist would time him, and 
see how long it took before he would notice the stick and 
realize he could make use of it in getting the banana. Another 
experiment was to hang bananas inside the cage, out of 
reach, and then to put a box in the cage that the monkey 
could move under the bananas and climb on to reach them. 
One dumb little monkey, who never won any scholarship 
contests, had to be shown over and over again, and still just 
couldn’t seem to learn. He would go and stand on the box 
in the corner of the cage and then run as fast as he could 
and make a jump for the bananas, but he wouldn’t move the 
box, any more than some of the boys in the Edison scholar- 
ship contest, even though they were probably all a good deal 
Smarter than most of us are, would use the doctor’s magnify- 
ing-glass, 

The results the doctor got in,his little fifteen-minute 
oral examination were amazingly accurate. The boy who 
won first place in the contest, Arthur O. Williams, Jr., of 
East Providence, R. I., he placed second. The boy who won 
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The first five winners in the 
tests. All Scouts. (l. to r.) George D. 
Mylchreest, Conn., second; Gordon K. Burns, N. J., 
third; Arthur O. Williams, Jr., R. I., first; DeWolf Schatzel, 
Ohio, fourth; Frederick C. Roop, Washington, D. C., fifth 





in the study of science. From the beginning the contest 
received a lot of attention. That was partly because of Mr. 
Edison’s own prominence as an inventor. Every move of the 
man who holds more than 1,000 patents for his inventions, 
many of which, like the familiar electric-light bulb, have 
affected our entire civilization, is ‘‘news” as soon as it be- 
comes known. The other reason is that almost everything a 
great inventor does is original and a little different from what 
anyone else would 
do. The qualifications 
that he wanted in his 
scholarship winner 
were different from 
most scholarship re- 
quirements. The 
judges he selected 
were different. The 
questions he asked 
were so different from 
ordinary examination 
questions that many 
of them have been 
copied by _news- 
papers all over the 
country. They have 
stirred up all sorts 
of arguments. Some 
— = people have criticized 





The forty-nine representative students of their States and the District of Columbia just before the Examination 


fourth, he placed third. The boy who won fifth he placed 
sixth. He was able to tell in advance almost exactly how 
each one of the forty-nine boys would come out in their long 
written examinations. Considering the fact that all of the 
forty-nine were already winners in their own States, that 
they were all good, made it all the more remarkable. 

When I heard about those oral examinations, the whole 
Edison contest, for me, took on added interest. I wanted to 
know what qualities the judges were looking for, and what 
methods they had of measuring them. Any measuring rod 
that will tell a fellow in advance how good his chances of 
passing an examination may be, or what chance he has of 
succeeding in life, is a pretty valuable little stick. Even 
better than the doctor’s magnifying-glass. 


IGHT here it’s interesting to note that the first five 
places in the contest went to Boy Scouts. Arthur Wil- 
liams, the winner, is a Star Scout, with a two-and-a-half year 
record, and now a Junior Assistant Scoutmaster.. G. Dudley 
Mylchreest of Connecticut was a Scout for two years, though 
he remained a Tenderfoot. Gordon Burns of New Jersey had 
nearly four years of Scouting and was a First Class Scout. 
DeWolf Schatzel of Ohio, fourth, was also a First Class 
Scout, with three-and-a-half years of Scouting. Fred Roop, 
of the District of Columbia, who was placed fifth, is an active 
Scout of four years’ standing, who has won twenty-one 
merit badges. In all, thirty-one out of the entire forty-nine, 
State winners who competed in the finals were active or 
former Scouts, against eighteen who were not—and between 
them they landed eight of the first ten places. Five were Eagle 
Scouts, one Life, four Star, four First Class, eight Second 
Class—and the remaining nine were tenderfoot Scouts. 
Mr. Edison decided to offer the scholarship, carrying tuition 
and expenses for a full course at any technical institution or 
college the winner might select, in order to stimulate interest 





them, and _ others 
have approved of 
them. Besides ac- 
complishing their 
purpose, in their very 
nature they were 
interesting.. It was 
interesting that such 
questions should 
be asked. “How 
much would you ask 
for a Ford coupé that 
has run 5,000 miles?” 
“Tf you had a 
brother who wanted 
to be an artist or a 
poet, would you en- 
courage him or at- 
tempt to dissuade 
him? And why?” 
Questions like that 
don’t come out of 
any ordinary school- 
book. -They make you ¢hink, and not merely remember. 





ME: EDISON wrote a letter to the Governor of every 
State in the Union. He said he wanted to enlist the 
boys of America in the pursuit of scientific knowledge and 
achievement. Those underlinings are not in the letter, but 
they séem to me to stand out through the whole undertaking. 
Knowledge that isn’t used, education that doesn’t result in 
some sort of achievement, is not worth very much. 

Along with the letter to the Governor Mr. Edison sent one 
to each State Department of Education. He said he wanted 
to give a scholarship “‘to some outstanding American boy 
who has made his mark in scientific studies.” He asked each 
Department to select from the graduating classes of the high 
schools and college preparatory schools in the State the 
boy who, in-their opinion, “best measures up to the highest 
standards.” 

He did not try to say what those “highest standards” 
were. He left each State Education Department to do some 
thinking of its own. 

So, through the Governor’s cooperation, each State set up 
its own requirements and held its own examination. 

In Indiana it was decided to give the State winner a scholar- 
ship anyway, even if he did not win the Edison contest in 
New Jersey, and just for good measure a second scholarship 
for a liberal arts student was offered also—each scholarship 
carrying four years’ college tuition. Later, each county 
winner in Indiana also was given a scholarship, though not of 
such large proportions. That gives an idea of how fully the 
different States fell in with the Edison plan. 

In Oregon, for instance, the State was divided into eleven 
districts. John Steelquist—who happens to be an Eagle 
Scout with thirty-five Merit Badges—was declared the win- 
ner, after examinations and conferences with teachers, at the 

(Concluded on page 65) 
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There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats; 
For I am arm’d so strong in honesty, 

That they pass by me, as the idle wind, 
Which I respect not. -~Shakespeare. 


Heav’n that made me honest, made me more 
Than ever king did, when he made a lord. 
Rowe. 


To God, thy country, and thy friend be true. 
—Henry Vaughan. 


It is not history which teaches conscience 
to be honest; it is the conscience which edu- 
cates history. —Amiel. 


Prefer loss to dishonest gain; the former 
vexes you for a time, the latter will bring you 
lasting remorse. —Chilo. 


Honesty is a warrant of far more safety 
than fame. -Owen Feiltham. 


An honest man is respected by all parties. 
Hazlitt. 











OST people are honest. 

If it were not for that fact our whole 
civilization, with its railroads and express com- 
panies, telegraph and telephone lines, banks, 
factories, stores, warehouses, ball-parks, schools, 
churches, and comfortable homes, would all soon 
disappear. _We would have to go back to the 
primitive life of savages, with each man watching 
all the rest, like animals, to make sure they did 
not steal his hatchet, or his food, or get possession 
of his cave. 

I wonder how many boys have ever stopped to 
figure that out, decide for themselves why 
honesty is. worth while. 

Without honesty there can be practically no 
cooperation. Take the case of two boys carrying 
a heavy trunk. If either one distrusts the other 
it’s almost impossible to go on; each one has to 
rely on the honest intentions of the other to do his 
share and not drop one end of the burden unex- 
pectedly. In business, in all forms of partnership, 


it’s the same way; successful operation depends on 
mutual trust and confidence, mutual honesty. 
All about us, in our daily lives, we see operations 
being performed that would be impossible without 
honesty. 


Every day merchandise worth thousands 
of dollars is 
delivered on 
credit, be- 
cause the 
dealer knows 
that the pur- 
chaser will 
make pay- 
ment when 
his bill is 
rendered. 
Every day 
people de- 
posit savings 
in banks; 
make loans 
amounting 
to vast sums, 
invest for- 
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HONESTY 


tunes in various enterprises, because they can 
rely on the honesty of those to whom they intrust 
their money. 

Each one of us has two sets of abilities or 
virtues that make us efficient or useful and give 


us enjoyment. The first set we can call the 
Individual Abilities. Good powers of observation, 
a good memory, good:health, a good. appetite, 
good coordination, the ability to throw a stone 
accurately. 

Then there is the second set, that we can call 
the Social Virtues. ‘They enable us to live and 
work effectively with others, as useful members of 
a group or community or nation.. Among them 
are loyalty, fairness, patriotism, helpfulness, and 
honesty. They belong to a later stage of develop- 
ment than the first set. The enjoyment and 
satisfaction that we get from them is at once 
deeper and more lasting than the others, that 
relate to us only as individual animals. Honesty 
is worth while for its own sake. 

George Washington said: “I hope I shall 
always possess fame and fortune enough to main- 
tain, what I consider the most enviable of all 
titles, the character of an ‘honest man’.”’ 

Honesty, from Washington down, has been our 
heritage as a nation. Abraham Lincoln, who was 
known as “Honest Abe,” was the kind of man 
who would rather do right and lose, than do 
wrong for his own advantage. He was straight- 
forward in his actions, his speech, and his thoughts. 
He had the honesty to stand up for what he 
believed to be right, even when he knew his 
decision would be unpopular. 

Still there are thousands of people who are 
dishonest. We meet them almost every day, in 
all kinds of places and occupations. The Ameri- 
can Bankers Association reports that for 1928 
the cost of crime and dishonesty was $16,000,- 
000,000. Nearly 1,000,000 people are arrested 
every year on some charge. of dishonesty or 
wrongdoing. 

We can think of these people as belonging, 
because of ignorance, or-faulty training, or some 
odd mental twist, to an army opposed to society, 
at work tearing down’ the great structures’ of 
civilization that the rest of us are gradually build- 
ing up. 

I believe that boys to-day are more whole- 
some-minded than ever before, and earnestly 
striving in larger proportion to be honest. 
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I love him well, he is an honest man. 
—Shakespeare. 


Honor is not a virtue in itself, it is the 
mail behind which the virtues fight more 
securely. Aman without honor is as maimed 
in his equipment as an accoutred knight 
without helmet. Honor is not simply truth- 
fulness: it is truthfulness sparkling with the 
fire of a susceptible personality. It is some- 
thing more than an ornament even to the 
loftiest. 

—George H. Calvert. 


Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
—Sir Thomas More. 


Honest labour bears a lovely face. 
—Thomas Dekker. 


In ourselves 
In our own honest hearts and chainless hands 
Will be our safeguard. 
—Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd. 


Honesty is the best policy. 
—Miguel De Cervantes. 











That is important, because it is while we are 
young that we are building the habits that will 
make us what we are to become when we are older. 
It is by our own performance of our daily duties 
that we lay the foundations of our later honesty. 
The boy who does not learn to answer letters 
promptly, keep his engagements punctually, and 
meet his obligations promptly, is going to have a 
hard time acquiring good habits of honesty when 
he is grown. 

While there are many boys who attack a task 
with energy and good will, there are others who 
are less honest with themselves, and who study 
just enough to “get by” with the teacher. Slack- 
ness in anything is usually a form of dishonesty. 

Theodore Roosevelt said: “Hit the line hard. 
Don’t foul and don’t shirk, but hit the line 
hard!” 

Roosevelt was a man who always carried his 
own pack. We all know some boys who are 
shirkers, who never hear when their mothers ask 
them to do an errand, or who are tired out when 
it’s time to wash the supper dishes incamp. Does 
letting someone do your share of disagreeable 
duties square with your idea of honesty? 

Begin practicing habits of honesty right now, 
honesty in 
thoughts and 
in actions, 
however 
small. In 
that way, 
only, can 
we best pre- 
pare our- 
selves for 
membership 
in’ the army 
that is build- 
ing ‘up, ‘and 
not -destroy- 
ing, the finest 
things in our 
American 
civilization. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





The Scout World 


T IS a source of great satisfaction to every one con- 
nected with the Boy Scout Movement to see the 
continuing interest displayed by President Hoover, 
our Honorary President, in Scouting activities. This 

interest is displayed upon many occasions. Within the past 
month or two a number of groups of Boy Scouts, members 
of traveling camps and of Scout tours, have visited Wash- 
ington and have called upon the President at the White 
House. Whenever Scouts have called and the President 
has been at the Capital, 


By James E. West 


later. Of three days in Washington, one was made notable 
by their White House call. Scouts from Sydney, Ohio, on 
an educational tour were taken into the National Capitol, 
with their Scoutmaster, Mr. Tom Kaser, and were presented 
to the President through the courtesy of Mr. Robert S. 
Miller, secretary to Congressman J. A. Cabel. From a point 
most distant of all, 25 Boy Scouts from Oklahoma called 
one day on the President, and after greeting him with a 
salute and cheer recited the pledge of allegiance to the Flag. 
Scouts of Newell, Penna., in their truck, for which 





he has taken the oppor- 
tunity, when not too 
busily engaged with press- 
ing problems of State, to 
meet the Scouts and to 
greet them. On anumber 
of occasions he has even 
found time to be photo- 
graphed with the groups 
of boys. 

I have before me as I 
write a number of such 
pictures, some of which 
will be reproduced upon 
this page. One is a photo- 
graph of the President 
with a delegation of Scouts 
of the District of Colum- 
bia, who, in honor of the 
President’s birthday, 
came from Camp Roose- 
velt, the camp of the Boy 








they earned the cost, toured to Washington and 
met the President. Other Scouts of the Blackhawk 
Council of Rockford, Ill., were received by the 
President when the boys reached Washington on 
their annual Eastern trip. 





Scouts of the District, to American Boy Scouts from Hawaii, on a Japa- 
present him with a carved nese good-will tour, pose with Japanese Scouts 
buffalo horn as a token 





Thrilled by Paul Siple’s story. Scouts from 
a ‘group of 309 from New York and vicinity 
who visited the Byrd Ship on Boy Scout Day 


of their esteem and friendship. The horn was 
carved by Scouts and a large group of the boys 
at the camp had a part in preparing the gift. 

The presentation was made by Scout Harold 
Moorman. 

On July r1th a group of Sea Scouts of the Ship 
Essex of South Orange, N. J., called on the 
President, with some members of the crew of the 
Scout Training Ship Ballantrae of Trenton, N. J. 
They had come to Washington en route on their 
summer cruise, sailing down the Delaware River 
and Bay and thence up the Potomac to Wash- 
ington. 

As a climax to their third annual flight, Eagle 
Scouts. of ‘the Yocona Council, who left Tupelo, 
Miss., July’ 21st, called on the President a week 
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For the President on his 56th birthday 
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a carved buffalo horn— 
made and presented by Capital Scouts 
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Governor Buck of Delaware, ex-Governor Robinson, President Rhoads, Mr. Frank 
Du Pont, Chairman of Camping Commitice, and other notables at annual in- 


Scout Day on Byrd Ship 
COUTING has had such a fine place in the annals of the 
Byrd Expedition that it was peculiarly fitting that Boy 
Scouts should have a part in the introduction of the Byrd 
polar ship and the Byrd expedition trophies when they were 
put on dispfay in New York. Later they will be taken from 
one sea coast port to another of the United States for 
exhibition. It is my hope that every Boy Scout, who can 
possibly do so, will see this splendid and interesting showing 
of the expedition relics, and particularly the staunch Byrd 
ship. 

August 14th was Boy Scout Day. To greet the more than 
300 Boy Scouts, from New York and for many miles around 
who came to see the ship, Paul A. Siple, Sea Scout of the 
Byrd expedition, made the 500 mile trip from his home at 
Erie, Penna. Admiral Byrd 
also came to the ship and 
some of the Scouts had the 
opportunity of meeting him. 
Siple acted as a guide and 
explained the trophies to the 
Boy Scouts, and told them 
interesting stories of the 
expedition. The boys were 
particularly interested in 
those things in which Siple 
had most intimate associa- 
tion, particularly the _ bio- 
logical and zoological proj- 
ects, which were turned 
over to Paul. He brought 
back a number of specimens, 
some of which are shown on 
the Byrd ship and others of 








spection of Wilmington Council Camp 
ceeeiaal . . 
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Justice Owen J. Roberts, United States Supreme Court, dedicates 














new swimming pool of West Chester (Pa.) Scout Council 


which will ultimately be displayed at the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York. 


A Winning Skipper 

VERY Boy Scout who is interested in seaman- 
ship and yacht racing will be pleased to hear 
that the American Yacht 7hisbe of Rochester, 
N. Y., skippered by William P. Barrows, president 
of the Rochester Area Council of the Boy Scouts 
of America and a member of the Regional Sea 
Scout Committee for the States of New York and 
New Jersey, won an exciting and close contest for 
the Canada’s cup in an international sailing 
race on Lake Ontario. The Thisbe won three 
out of five races from the sloop Quest of the 

Royal Canadian Yacht Club of Toronto. 
In addition. to the skipper, the Boy Scouts of 
America was represented with another prominent 























N. J.) Sea Scouts cruise to Washington and call on the ‘President 


(Concluded on page 61) 
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: . : , THE Western Junior Golf Champion, 
OUTH won again at Vandalia, Ohio, when Rufus King, 14 4 Chuck Collins of St. Louis, with the per ne 
years old, won the Grand American Shoot. Ina run-off match \% a Co : trophy he won at Chicago -_ 
against three others he broke 24 out of 25 targets. He is the |i ; : : ; disting 
youngest who has ever held the amateur shoot title of America| = ‘gl eo ; Glid 
sources 
; beautil 
3 with t! 
EPEATING their triumphs which won them acclaim in oo . oe 
Allantic City, these American boys return to Los Angeles 2 F iinth . but. al: 
with the additional distinction of being Junior Olympic : : we 
Champions of all the Americas. They were victorious in the y ' a" 
Central American Championships at San Salvador pon 
people 
and fo 
: oe rivers 
IGHT. Henry Earheart, 15- ' ; oe ga 
year-old American schoolboy, y > 2Sesego When 
with his winning model plane and 
the trophy awarded him in the 
International Airplane Model Con- > . uncan 
test at Halton Aerodrome, London. tornac 
Boys from all parts of Europe and es force; 
America entered their models in the : lurker 
coniest ~S a each | 
while 
‘ - “a wice 
z 5 , <1 Te : it / the ¢ 
T. THE Model Engineer Exhibition at the Royal Horticultural Hall, London, 7 o ’ - threa 
this English schoolboy proudly displays his scale model of the “Aquitania” f 
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. F. HAYHURST, 15-year-old EN TERING Harvard at r4 years IGHTEEN-YEAR-OLD Ells- mar 
Brooklyn boy, the youngest stu- of age, Albert D. Seeler plans worth Vines created a stir in By 
dent at the C. M.T.C. at Camp 


to enter Massachusetts Institute of the sport world by winning the fath 


Dix, N. J., who won highest Technology after finishing his col- New York Metropolitan Champion- 
honors in the military training class lege course ship. 
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YOUNG Frederick S. Kelley is an outboard motor veteran, although only 11 years old. This is the 

LORE GREY weighs only 106 pounds, yet he won his aquatic baitle at Catalina third year he has piloted outboard crafts at Fairhaven, Mass. He learned the “ropes” with safer litt 
Island with these giant sea bass. He is following the traditions established by craft, but this year he has driven his own racing craft. His age prohibited his entrance in races. A good - 

his father, Zane Grey, the’ sportsman and novelist thing for the other contestants, as his craft is one of the Speediest in local waters 
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Mark Twain as I Knew Him 


HE weight of the Northlands seems to 

squeeze the lakelands of Canada so that 

the water oozes out in Northern Min- 

nesota, forming springs, founts, rivulets 
and trout brooks, which babbling as they go, join 
hands with other vagrant streams, running joyfully 
south seeking every hollow and valley, gathering 
strength, size and vigor until they form the upper 
Mississippi which journeying south is joined by 
the turbid and mighty waters of the Big Muddy 
or the Missouri River. ; 

Down from the great Divide, from the melting 
snow of the Teton, Shoshone, Bitter Root, Big 
Horn, and Kootney Mountains, other streams are 
horn and uniting and traveling east, form the 
Missouri River. Gathering soil and color from its 
banks, the great stream thus earns its nickname of 
The Great Muddy. The usually pure, clear waters 
. of the Upper Mississippi do not willingly mix with 
tore the yellow flood, but for quite a distance the two 
_ streams flowing in the same channel, can often be 
distinguished one from the other. 

Gliding westward, between green hills from its 
sources in the Pennsylvania Mountains, the 
beautiful Ohio, traveling westward, joins its waters 
with the Missouri and Mississippi. Each stream 
brings with it, not only its contributions of fishes, 

‘ but also samples of the soil and vegetation of its 
“i banks. Unseen, but always present, traveling with 
} the current come the traditions and legends of its 
V), people, to meet and mingle with the superstitions 
A and folk lore of the far north and far west, for these 
rivers were first, the open trails of the Redmen and 
then the highways for the venturesome Whitemen. 
When I say “open”, it must not be translated as 
safe, because danger of all kinds lurked on every 
side. Banks covered with great forest trees had an 
uncanny habit of slipping suddenly into the stream; 
tornadoes swept over the waters with unbelievable 
force; hostile Indians and river pirates in turn 
lurked on its banks; wrecks and death lay in wait at 
each sandbar or on the jagged end of each snag, 
while great trees anchored by the weight of their 
wice spreading roots, their free ends bobbing with 
the current, were known as sawyers* and they 
threatened to tear the bottom out of every passing 
craft. Ceaselessly and relentlessly, the great brown 
‘ stream rolled on, daringly the great rafts of logs 
floated by, steered by stalwart men, working with 
immense sweep oars. All day long, always down 
stream, floated arks, barges and flat boats, manned 
by buckskin clad vikings, veritable Hercules and 
phenomenal marksmen, with their long “New 
Purchase” or Kaintucky rifles. 

After the flatboat men came the equally daring 
steamboat men, racing each other and recklessly 
burning hams, bacon and freight for fuel, anythig 
to beat the rival steamers. Happy daredevil 
negroes sat on the safety valves while the blue 
steam hissed menacingly from every rivet joint in 
the high pressure boilers. When tne waters were of 

, uncertain depth a man was stationed at the bow to 
sound, or “‘ throw the lead”; using a two fathom line 
marked off in quarters, he would sing, No Bottom, 
N By the Quarterless Twain, or Marktwain (two 
fathom mark) according to the depth. From the 
two fathom mark, Sam Clemens took his penname 
of Mark Twain. 

The flatboat men and keelboat men became 
steamboat men, and all of them, the men, the river, 
the sandbars, the treacherous changing currents, 
the snags, sawyers, the driftwood, the wild fowl, the 
hellbenders and tie great catfish were destined to 
act as instructors and tutors for the remarkable 
boy, Sam Clemens or Mark Twain. The tang of the 
river mud was in him, the sweet mellow notes of the 
flatboat men’s wooden horn; the spirituals of the 
negro roustabouts; the songs and shouts of tke boat- 
men; the whistle of the steamboats; the sound 
of their paddle wheels; the puffing of steam; the odor 
oi hot grease from the engine rooms; the honk of 
the wild geese overhead; shaped his thoughts and 
moulded his character while the dignity of the 
distant mountain sources and the serenity of the 
prairies had a place in his rugged soul. 

_ The Father of Waters constantly beckoned to 
little Sam as he played on the water front at Han- 
*From which Tom Sawyer got his name. 
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By Dan Beard 


The artist who illustrated many of his books 
























nibal, Mo., and his inborn love of the great river led him 
to join the throng of its votaries who were making tradition 
and history along its banks. The southern sunshine was in 
his face and beneath his shaggy brows, his eyes had caught 
the twinkle of the stars. Some people have said he was 
crude and coarse. They only saw their own nature reflected 
in him, coarse he was to coarse people, merry to merry 
people and fierce when he fought for the underdog. To 
me however, he was always the courtly southern gentleman 
with his heart bleeding for humanity while he amused it 
with his quaint sayings and wit. 


STRANGE, sad ‘nd serious man was the Mark Twain 

with whom I was intimately acquainted for over twenty 
years. I seldom heard him laugh and never heard him swear. 
Beyond a doubt, he was more of a boy than any other lad 
between Canada and “‘Belize’’, as the settlement on the delta 
of the Mississippi was once called, where a bunch of Yankee 
pilots lived in houses perched on poles over the treacherous 
quick sands and silt. 

lf the boy, Sam Clemens, thought of more things, 
did more things, got in more scrapes than any other 
fellow*, if he was endowed with a greater capacity 
for mischief it was because of his more highly de- 
veloped imagination, but with it he developed a 
broad charity for others and a religious veneration for 
virtue, heroism, integrity and “‘ the real things, the true 
things, and the silent men who do things’’, coupled 
with sincere loyalty and affection for his friends. 

I think I have always understood Mark Twain be- 
cause I grew up amid surroundings similar to these 
that molded the life of this famous writer and have 
his own word for it. When the Century Magazine 
employed a very excellent artist friend of mine to illus- 
trate a Mark Twain story, Mr. Drake, the Art Editor, 
brought the finished illustrations to Mr. Clemens for 
his inspection, Clemens drawled, “Yes, yes, very 
beautiful, wonderful, but who are they supposed to 
be? Inever wrote anything about these people. Dan 
Beard is the only one who could illustrate that story, 
for he not only illustrates my stories, but he also 
illustrates my thoughts.” 

Now, I tell you this, not to pat myself on the back, 
as the song goes, but that you will believe me when I 
say, that many persons, many reviewers of books, and 
musty scholars fail to understand the man, Mark 
Twain. They dwell upon his eccentricities, they ex- 
patiate and magnify the defects of his character, but 
they fail to realize or feel the big heart pulsating in 
his bosom. They knew not the spiritual man bur- 
dened down with the misery and injustices of the 
world, but able to bear the burden with a twinkle in 
his eyes, because of his gréat love for humanity and 
keen sense of humor. 

Mark Twain was the boys’ loyal friend; Mark 
Twain was the girls’ true friend; Mark Twain was the 
unselfish friend of the slave; a staunch friend of the 
down-trodden, and a fearless advocate for real democ- 
racy. We scarcely have a writer among our list of 
celebrities who would have dared to say the things. 
that Mark Twain said. He was absolutely fearless. 
That is the reason the public loved him and that 
made Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn the greatest char- 
acters in boyhood fiction. 

There are a few men and only a few, whom I have 
ever met who have inspired me with a feeling akin to 
awe. Behind these men or towering above them I 
could always feel the presence of a great moral pur- 
pose, so disinterested and so grand that in its presence 
I felt like standing hat in hand. One such man was 
Abraham Lincoln. One such man was Henry George, 
and one was Mark Twain. The same Mark Twain 
whom some men looked upon as a clown, as a joker, as 
a humorist. He was all of thése when the occasion 
required, but all those qualities were but tools to his 
purpose. One of the greatest thrills I ever had was 
when he threw his arm over my shoulder and drawled, 
“Dan, you and I have done work of which our chil-, 
dren need not be ashamed.” 

It is passing strange that I cannot write of Mark 
Twain in the flippant manner expected of me; he 
was too big a man to be spoken of lightly. Emer- 
son is right when he says that there are secrets of 
greatness not understood by us all, and that such 

(Concluded on page 36) 
“He was rescued from the river and from Bear Creek 
numerous times in an unconscious condition, at last his 


mother cried: ‘‘you must be born to be hung, for the river 
cannot drown you.” 
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PART V 


OR a few seconds neither of the boys spoke. 
The heavy mountain dusk pressed down on 
them from all sides, and to Stan’s wrought-up 
imagination it seemed that the night itself 
was in league against him. Snake Pete’s last words 
were still ringing in his ears. He had heard enough to put 
a vague insidious fear of some unknown danger into his 
heart, yet not enough to enable him to fight against it. 

Tobby broke the silence. ‘What d’ye reckon Snake 
meant?” he asked. 

Stan laughed. It was hard work, that laugh. “Guess 
Snake was just talking through his hat,” he said. 

Tobby looked at him wonderingly. ‘Hain’t ye a-feared 
o’ nothin’?” he asked in amazement. ‘“Hain’t ye even 
a-feered o’ Snake Pete?” 

Stan looked at his young friend soberly. “Yep, Tobby, 
I’m scared. Snake has something up his sleeve, and I don’t 
know what it is.” He looked about. ‘‘Let’s get home,’’ he 
said suddenly. ‘This darkness gives me the willies.” 

They resumed their way down the branch, walking as fast 
as the darkness would permit. Tobby knew every foot of 
the way, and Stan followed him as best he.could. 

“‘Tobby,” he said, as they approached his father’s cabin, 
“don’t tell anyone what Snake said.” 

“‘Fer why not?” asked the other in surprise. 

“Well, the Waynes are just itching to start a man-sized 
fight with the Watkins, and if they knew what Snake said, 
it might start the feud going. Wait awhile till we see how 
things turn out.” 

“But Snake says he was goin’ ter git the Waynes agin ye.” 

“He won’t,” said Stan decisively. ‘“‘He may get every 
other soul in the creek out for my blood, but he won’t get 
a single Wayne to turn against me. So let’s wait and give 
Snake enough rope to hang himself.” 

“Ye don’t know Snake, Stan.” 

“‘T know the Waynes, and that’s enough. Will you keep 
quiet?” 

Tobby reluctantly agreed. But as they came in sight of 
the Wayne cabin, from which a pale yellow light was seeping, 
he stopped. 

“Guess I’ll be gittin’ back home,” he told Stan. “TI best 
not bed hit with ye to-night.” 

Stan protested, but Tobby was firm. “If I git in yore 
house, my tongue’ll jest natch’rlly burn me up an’ I’ll tell 
yore Pa ’bout Snake. I'll be gittin’ back.” And before 
Stan could do anything about it, Tobby had turned on his 
heels and vanished into the darkness. Stan gazed thought- 
fully into the night that blanketed his friend. Then he turned 
and entered the cabin. 

“Ye hain’t come by yoreself?” his father demanded, as 
Stan closed the door behind him. 

“Tobby was my escort of honor,” laughed his son. “But 
he wouldn’t stay.”” He saw that two mountaineers, whom he 
recognized as neighbors, were sitting by the fire. They looked 
a little embarrassed as Stan greeted them. 

“Son,” his father told him. ‘These hyur men heard tell 
that ye’re tryin’ ter put some eddication inter yore brothers’ 
an’ sister’s heads o’ nights. They» got a quar request ter 
make.” 


_ 
_- 


The men fumbled and fidgeted, 
something that Stan had never 
before seen a mountaineer do. 
“‘Hit’s this way,” one of them said 
at last. “‘We-uns know that 
eddication an’ the like hain’t no 
use ter a boy nohow, but hit 
cain’t do no harm, an’ we'd 
pleasure hit right smart if we’uns 
could send our pups ter ye at 
nights, jest ter hang round an’ 
listen, an’ mebbe soak up something.” 

Stan’s heart beat fast as he realized the significance of 
this, his first conquest in the mountains. 

“‘T’m not much of a teacher,” he told the visitors, as they 
waited with anxious faces, ““‘but send ’em around and [’ll 
do my best. Send the girls, too.” 

“Reckon ’tain’t no use ter send the gals. They kin git 
what they need when school starts agin.” 

“Send the girls, too,” insisted Stan, fighting more for the 
principle of the thing than from any desire to force the girls to 
attend. “They need it more than the boys, and they’ll 
learn a lot quicker and make the boys keep up.” 

The men objected, but Stan, who knew the importance 
of securing even this minor recognition for women, stuck to 
his point and won. Matt, Jed and Ruth were impatiently 
waiting for Stan to begin the evening class, so he pitched into 
the supper that was waiting for him and was soon on the fire- 
lit hearth with the others, listening to Jed painfully decipher 
the simple stories of his primary reader. 


“TS days went by with dizzy speed. Stankeptonthealert 
for any sign of activity from Snake Pete, but saw noth- 
ing on which he could act. As the days passed the tension 
increased, and he sought relief in his work. He soon re- 
ceived the base-ball equipment he had asked Mr. Royce to 
send, and lost no time gathering the older boys of the creek 
every afternoon for a game of baseball. There was hardly ® 
room along the entire creek-bottom for a diamond, but an 
old rye patch was utilized, and did very well. Tob came 
and watched the baseball experiment with interest. 

“‘Ye hain’t teachin’ these young cubs ter work mech,” he 
remarked one day. 

“‘T know it,” confessed Stan. ‘But I figured it was more 
important to try to give them a sense of fair play. If I could 
get all the boys of the Smokies to play baseball and foot- 
ball they’d grow up with a sense of sportsmanship that would 
make them treat their women differently.” 

“‘Mebbe ye’re right,”” Tob agreed. “I hain’t never thought 
o’ that.” 

The boys were divided into two teams, up-creek and down- 
creek. They picked up the game with remarkable ease. 
Their old pastime of rock-throwing gave them unusual ac- 
curacy with the ball, and a keen mountain eye assisted them 
at the bat. But their total lack of anything approaching 
sportsmanship kept Stan in continual hot water. 

“Ye lie,” a player would fling at the umpire who called 
the third strike, and back up his words by rushing to the box, 
wielding his bat ferociously. The entire team would then 
pitch in, and Stan would have a busy time for a few minutes. 
Or, when a man on third started home, several of his team 
mates would rush along with him, to the utter confusion of 
the catcher, who could seldom pick out the runner from 
among the group: of yelling devils. streaking. for- the-plate. 
The fact that it was against the rules made no difference. 
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a, rope was whipped deftly 
around him 





Both sides tacitly agreed to the scheme, and Stan had to let 
it go at that. 


IS evening class had swelled to awkward proportions, 
He was now content to leave the fundamentals to the 
little school-house that would open in a month or two, and 
spent the evenings on things that he thought they would 
never get at school. He reached down in his memory for 
fairy-tales for the smaller children, and found that the older 
boys received them with rapt attention. For their benefit 
he told tales of King Arthur’s court. Launcelot and Gawain, 
Galahad and Tristam and the magical Merlin, came to life 
again in this valley tucked away in the Smokies. He empha- 
sized the chivalry of those days. 

“Ye mean a knight would gallop all day, an’ fight with 
another knight, jest ter help a woman in distress?” asked Jed. 

“They’d do more than that. They’d fight dragons and 
robbers and magic spells and anything that tried to harm 
a woman.” 

The girls looked incredulous, and the boys exchanged 
uneasy glances. Some of the boys repeated the tales of 
chivalry at home, and the shrewd mountaineers, realizing 
Stan’s motives, began to wonder if he was ‘followin’ in the 
tracks o’ his outlandish oncle.” But Stan kept on. 

The Lone Scout application blanks arrived from New 
York. Stan had not neglected to prepare the ground for the 
Scout idea. Matt and Jed and he filled in their blanks, got 
their father to scrawl his illegible signature across them, and 
sent them to New York. Stan paid the fifty-cent fee for each 
of his brothers. Matt and Jed put on airs, and soon half 
a dozen other boys were clamoring to join the Scouts. Stan 
assumed a reluctant air. 

“Tt isn’t everyone who can join the Lone Scouts,” he told 
them. ‘You’ve got to be a real man first, and live up to the 
Scout Oath.” 

“Don’t ye reckon they mought let we’uns jine if ye ask 
’em yoreself?”’ begged one of the lads. 

“T can’t agree to live up to the Scout Oath for you. You've 
got to promise yourself.” 

‘Jest what mought the Oath mean?” 

“It means three things, pretty hard things, too. First, 
you’ve got to promise to make yourself a better man in every 
way. Then you’ve got to promise to help everyone you can— 
including mothers and sisters. Then you’ve got to promise 
to obey the Scout Law. It takes a pretty good man to do 
all those things. That’s why they have to be careful who they 
let join the Lone Scouts.” 

Stan explained the benefits one might expect from be- 
coming a Scout, and, after letting this sink in, he issued his 
ultimatum. 

“Tf you fellows will take the Oath, and promise to do one 
good turn daily, I’ll see what I can do.” 

“What does that thar one good turn daily mean?’’ 

“It’s going to mean helping your mother at least once 4 
day, in some work she usually does by herself.” 

Stan watched their faces carefully and saw fear of ridicule 
struggling with their desire to become Scouts. The scales 
were hanging in the balance—if it had not been for the 
prestige Stan had earned by thrashing young Watkins, his 
scheme would never have had a chance—and he threw 
into them his last argument. 

“Matt and Jed and I and one or two others, are going 
to form a society called the ‘Lone Scouts of the Smokies. 

We’re only going: to:let-Lone Scouts belong, and we're going 
to be banded together forever. We're going to have a secret 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
meeting place, and elect a captain who will be called The 
Lone Scout.” 


“Stan’s goin’ ter be elected,” put in Matt, ‘‘an’ whatever 
he says, goes.” 

The idea was irresistible. Four other boys, from different 
families up and down the creek, got application blanks from 
Stan, and laboriously filled them out. Stan bore in mind the 
extreme poverty combined with the high pride in the moun- 
tains, and told them he would fix it so they wouldn’t have to 
pay the initial fee. He didn’t tell them he was paying it 
himself. 

“Their Pa’s air goin’ ter raise Cain when they finds out 
that the boys air aimin’ ter do wimmen-work,” said Matt. 

“They sure are,” grinned Stan. “I'll probably get 

lynched.” 
“He didn’t wait until the papers came back from New 
York, but organized the society that very week. Matt 
showed him a sizeable limestone cave hidden in the hillside, 
with an entrance that was completely concealed by thick 
laurel bushes. They met there one night, decided on their 
initiation rites for newcomers, invented a code of laws which 
included the Scout Oath, and unanimously elected Stan as 
the Lone Scout. He showed them how to make a fire Indian 
fashion, and one of the laws was that the cave fire should 
never be lit in any other way. 

With the exception of Jed, who was the youngest, and 
Stan, who was the oldest, all the boys were close to fifteen 
years. Tall, lean, eagle-eyed, Stan thought he had never seen 
a group of boys capable of making better Scouts than these. 
When the first meeting of the Lone Scouts adjourned that 
night, Stan felt that he had forged a tool that would event- 
ually cut away many of the deep-rooted prejudices of the 
mountain people. 


PPOSITION to Stan’s work was stiffening. He felt it 

in many different ways. There were many cabins along 
the branch in which he was no longer welcome. In some he 
met only hostile glances, or surly words. In others he was 
frankly told that “thar was no place in these hyur mountains 
fer sech outlandish ideas.” The 
government agents at Yellowcreek 
raided a still up the branch, and for . 
days after the raid Stan knew there 
were mutterings behind his back and 
vague hints that he was the cause of it. 
Snake Pete was doing his work well. 
Stan seldom saw him, or his son, but 
the Lone Scouts brought him word of 
the activities of the Watkins family, 
and he knew that those two never 
lost an opportunity to plant suspicion 
of him in the minds of the branch 
folk. Some of the boys were with- 
drawn from Stan’s class, but there 
were others to take their places, and 
Stan continued his work, wondering 
nervously how long it would be before 
Snake Pete’s plan, whatever it was, 
came to a head. 

There were encouraging signs to 
offset his troubles, however. For one 
thing, the Wayne clan was behind 
him solidly. Stan felt that his numer- 
ous relatives had always regretted 
their treatment of his uncle, and wel- 
comed the opportunity of making it 
up to Stan. And they were proud of 
him, too. Proud of his fistic abilities, 
proud of his education and ’larnin’, 
proud of his leadership of the other 
boys of the branch. The boys who 
could claim kinship with Stan, and 
there were many of them, possessed 
a standing denied their less fortunate 
friends. It was only this unques- 
tioned loyalty of the many Waynes 
that enabled Stan to put the Lone 
Scouts across. For just as soon as the 
valley discovered that the Scouts 
were expected to do a “‘ bit o’ wimmen- 
work” a loud howl arose and sub- 
sided only when the Waynes presented 
a united front and “reckoned that 
young Stanley couid run these hyur 
Lone Scouts ter suit hisself.”’ 

There were other hopeful signs. 
Not all of the branch were reaction- 
aries. Some had listened to the rau- 
cous but none-the-less unbelievable 
tadio sets that snatched music and 
speech from the air at Yellowcreek; 
some had seen a lone airplane winging 
Its way across the stretches of the sky. 
Sometimes an occasional newspaper 
found its way into the hills, telling of 
the incredible things that were hap- 
Pening in the outside world. The 
result of all this was a minority of 
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free thinkers who welcomed Stan and his work and stood 
ready to say a word for him when Snake Pete and his cohorts 
were poisoning the air with false rumors of the “gov’ment 
paid furriner.” 


TAN spent a great deal of time with old Tob. The old 
mountaineer was responsible for what little good feeling 
existed towards Stan in his part of the creek. They had long 
talks together, and Stan discovered that the mountain sage 
had many helpful suggestions to give him. Tob was loved 
and respected all through the valley, so much so that many 
of the mountaineers warned him against Stan. 

“They figger I’m a most sartin’ fool,’ Tob told his young 
friend. ‘Because I showed ye my old stills an’ give ye a 
line of the blockading bizness. La! I tell’em. ‘Even if he 
is a gov’ment man, which he ain’t, the gov-ment men ain’t 
worrin’ ’bout these old stills what hain’t been used fer 
so many y’ars.’”’ 

“Why don’t you destroy your stills?” asked Stan. 

“‘Son, thoses stills air like flesh an’ blood ter me. 
cain’t bring myself ter workin’ ’em harm.” 

The matter dropped from Stan’s mind for the present. 
He did not guess what trouble those stills were soon to bring 
him. 

“Tob was continually warning him against his old enemy 
Pete. ‘Don’t git the idea that jest because Snake Pete 
hain’t appeared ter be doin’ mech, that he’s forgotten ye,” 
he told him solemnly. ‘Snake Pete don’t never forgit. 
Ef he don’t attack ye in the open, hit’s jest because he figgers 
that right now ye an’ the Waynes air too mech fer him. But 
he’s lookin’ fer his chance, and don’t ye fergit hit.” 

“‘He’s doing enough against me right now,” smiled Stan. 
“I’ve more enemies than I like to think of around here. 
Some day they'll get together and give me a party.” 

“‘Waal, that’s a game that two kin play at,’”’ mused the 
veteran hillsman. ‘‘But when ye’re agin a man like Snake, 
sometimes the only way ter git the best o’ him is ter crawl 
through the grass jest like he does.” 

Two things occurred that week which brought home to 
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Stan the raw realities of mountain existence. A neighboring 
woman, cutting firewood with a dull axe, let the tool slip and 
cut a terrible gash in her foot. When Stan heard of it he 
went to her cabin immediately to see if he could render rough 
first aid. He found the wound bound up with a dirty rag 
packed with a dark substance. 

““What’s in that rag?” he asked. 

“Cobwebs an’ sut,”’ the woman replied in an emotionless 
voice. 

Stan whistled. ‘That will infect the foot and lay you up 
for a long time, if it doesn’t kill you.” 

“Reckon we-uns allers use cobwebs an’ sut,” said the 
woman. ‘Hit keeps out the dew-pizen.” 

“It keeps in all sorts of other poisons,” replied Stan. ‘Let 
me fix it up for you.” 

The woman protested, but her husband persuaded her to 
let Stan remove the filthy rag. He washed the wound well 
in clean water and made a sterile compress from the gauze 
of the first-aid pouch he had brought to the hills. He bound 
it tightly, but felt sure that as soon as he had gone the woman 
would remove it and replace the cobwebs. 

The second incident occurred the following day. His 
father and brothers were sitting with him outside the cabin, 
waiting for his motheréand sister to prepare supper, when 
a mountaineer from the other side of the ridge passed by. 
After the exchange of greetings the stranger accepted their 
offer to stay to supper, and followed the mountain custom of 
unloading his rifle in front of his host. 

“T’ve been doin’ some tooth-jumpin’ up Turkey-Tail 
Creek,” he told them. ‘“Hit’s plum’ funny ’bout teeth. 
Some o’ them jumps out the fust lick, an’ others ye hev ter 
jab at all day.” 

“How do you get them out?” asked Stan. 

“With a nail an’ hammer. We use a squar nail, not one 
o’ the round ones with a p’int, place hit jest beneath the 
gum, an’ give hit a crack with the hammer.” 

“c Ugh 1” 

“Hit hain’t hurt mech—sometimes. ’Tother times, if 
hit don’t jump out the fust crack, ye most got ter hold the 
feller down an’ jab away at hit.” 

“‘T don’t suppose you give anything to kill the nerve?’’ 

“Sometimes we put a red hot wire agin the tooth. Hit 
sorter hisses an’ deadens the pain.” 


EITHER of the above two incidents brought forth a com- 
ment from his father or brothers, and Stan judged it was 

a common practise in the hills to dress wounds with cobwebs 

and soot, and to cure an aching tooth by “jumping” it out. 

“IT wish I were a doctor,’”’ he told Matt one afternoon. 
“A doctor could help more than anyone else in the Smokies.” 

“T wish I had a r’al eddication,” said Matt promptly. 
“TI reckon if I did I’d come back hyur an’ show ’em how ter 
make enough money in these hills so they could git lots o’ 
food an’ teachers an’ live like ye tell about whar ye come 
from.” 

“Maybe you'll get your wish some day,” said Stan, think- 
ing of the small legacy that awaited him in New York. 
“Hello! Who’s here? Looks like Guy and Tobby.” 

“‘That’s jest who they be,” said Matt as the two 
visitors approached. ‘“‘ Howdy thar, Guy, ye an’ Tobby. 
Whar air ye two Lone Scouts doin’ down this way? 
Reckon hits somethin’ purty important that brings ye 
cooterin’ over hyur this time o’ day.” 

“Howdy, Matt. Howdy, Stan. Right nice weather 
lately, hain’t hit?” Tobby, discoursing on the weather, 
assumed an elaborate air of casualness that always pre- 
ceeded an important piece of news. 

“Hit shore is,” returned Matt, ‘‘an looks like the 
craps round hyur does right smart.” There was just 
a touch of irony in his remarks. If Guy and Tobby 
wanted to beat around the bush for a while, why, he 
could play that game with the best of them. 

“You’ve become unusually interested in crops 

lately,” remarked Stan drily, 

“to walk eight miles to discuss 

’em.”’ 

“Waal, yes,” said Guy re- 
luctantly. “I guess we hev. 
Anything mech doin’ round these 
parts, Stan?” 

“Matt dreamt he saw bear 
tracks last night. But the blame 
critter wouldn’t wait for him to 
wake up. What’s doing round 
your neck of the woods?” 

“Jest a couple o’ gov’ment 
agents,” said Tobby. “They got 
three stills.” 

“Ye shore hain’t walked over 
huyr ter tell us that?” asked 
Matt. ‘‘What’s the rest o’ hit?” 

“Nothin’ mech. The stills 
belonged ter old Tob.” 

Guy and Tobby had worked up 
to this climax with the skill of 
consummate actors and they 
were rewarded by the look of 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Learning to Receive 
1. What is the difference between an antenna and aerial? 


2. I can send ten words a minute, but cannot receive five 


words a minute. What can I do to improve?-—SEYMOUR. 

1. When used for receiving purposes a wire suspended 
between two supports in the air is called an antenna. When 
used for transmitting it is known as an aerial. However, 
the two words are used interchangeably. 

2. Get a radio buzzer (electric), a telegraph key and a 
dry cell. Connect them in series and have some one who 
knows how to send handle the key while you try to copy. 
Learning to receive requires lots of practice. 


A Buzzer Test 

How can I test a crystal to determine if it is sensitive and in 
working condition?—JOHN LIFNICHI. 

Connect an electric buzzer, preferably one with a 
high-pitch tone, in series with a push button and dry 
cell. Runa wire from the vibrator post of the buzzer 
to the ground wire of the crystal set. Then when 
the push button is operated a substitute for the radio 
signal is created, affording an opportunity to adjust 
the crystal detector to the point of loudest sound. 
The button can be pressed by the foot so that the 
hands are free to tune and adjust the crystal. 


Length of Antenna 
My antenna is 175 feet long and the lead-in about 
so feet. Is this too much wire for a crystal set?— 
ELsMoRE DELONG. 
Yes, the total length should not exceed roo feet. 


_ Length of Ground Wire 

1. What makes a distant station fade out? 

2. How can I get short waves on a ten-tube Victor 
electric set? 

3. Should the ground wire be short?—FRancis 
GRANT. 

1. Atmospheric conditions, which cannot be con- 
trolled at the transmitter or receiver. 





How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 

Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 


Sa Oe 


How to 
Become a 
Radio Amateur 


PARKS CHARD has just received a booklet on ** How to Become a 

Radio Amateur,” published by the American Radio Relay League 
It contains twenty-nine pages of information 
that many boys are anxious to get, if their letters to Sparks are an in- 
dication of what they want to know about short wave radio and how 
to build a good short wave transmitter and receiver. 
It contains a copy of the code and how to learn it. It tells what boys 
must know to pass the amateur license examination. i 
charged to cover the cost of printing. Address the American Radio 
Relay League, Hartford, Conn. Every boy interested in radio will find 
this booklet very helpful. 


at Hartford, Conn. 


Ten cents is 


2. The set is designed for broadcast reception from 200 to 
550 meters. It will not tune in short waves. Use a set de. 
signed for short-wave reception. 

3- Keep the ground wire as short as possible. A long 
ground wire, like a long antenna, is often the cause of stations 
overlapping on the dial. 


Plans for Short-Wave Set 

zr. Where can I get plans for building a short-wave receiver 
that will receive music and code from European stations? 

2. Will a short-wave set (receiver) interfere with a broadcast 
receiver if both are operating at the same time? 

3. Can a short wave receiver operate from the rro volt house 
lighting current ?—Don F. McQuie. 

1. Pilot Radio and Tube Corp., 323 Berry Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

2. Not if properly designed and operated. 

3. It is better to use batteries because of 
quieter operation, inasmuch as earphones are 
used. 


What Code to Learn 

t. Is talking tape all right for a six-tube set? 

2. What code should I learn for wireless?- 
ALAN ARMSTRONG. 

1. Yes, if the antenna is indoors, but if out- 
doors use No. 14 copper wire. 

2. Continental code, which is also called Inter- 
national Morse. 


Resistance of Headphones 
Will headphones of 2,000 ohms resistance work 
all right with a small crystal detector set?— 
Dennis D. Hooten. 
Yes. 


What Code is Used? 


Is the Morse Code used by radio amateurs?— 
Watter Drea. 
No, they use the Continental Code. 








New Zealand Is Listening In 


GPARES CHARD receives many letters from boys who 
wonder once they build an amateur radio station how 
they can locate other amateurs and get them to talk back 
and forth from continent to continent. 

Seldom does a call go forth in the amateur short wave 
realm that it is not answered. : In fact, many an amateur 
who sends out a CQ call, the general invitation to transmit, 
is surprised to hear an answer come back from a foreign 
land many miles across the sea. The amateur, if he has no 
particular station to call, sends the signal CQ a number of 
times followed by his own call letters. Some one listening 
in picks it up and replies, tnereby establishing two-way 
communication. That is the way friendships are formed on 
the air. It is real sport to flash a call into the emptiness of 
space over America and have it answered in the 
twinkle of an eye by an amateur on the other side 
of the globe, in England, in Australia or New 
Zealand. 

New Zealand, the island in the far-away South 
Pacific, is a spot which radio amateurs call “‘para- 
dise,”’ or ‘‘ the world’s whispering gallery,” because 
on that island the amateurs eavesdrop on all the 
world. Radio waves from many lands seem to 
focus at that point, therefore, it is a goal for long- 
distance amateur transmission and reception. 

Sparks Chard recently met H. M. Shrimpton, 
vice-president oi the New Zealand Association of 
Radio Transmitters, which is similar to the 
American Radio Relay League, the amateur 
organization in this country, headed by Hiram 
Percy Maxim. 

“We in New Zealand,” said Mr. Shrimpton, 
“‘are always on the lookout for friendly contacts 
all over the world, all of the time. Our Amateurs 
are in a unique situation, geographically, for send- 
ing and receiving radio messages over long dis- 
tances. The hours when the New Zealand 
amateurs are free from their daily occupations 
are advantageous for communication with 
amateurs in the United States, South America, 
Canada, Europe, Africa, and most of Asia. 


An Australian amateur, H. W. Maddick, at his station 3EF at Melb 


‘‘When it is 6:30 P. M. in New Zealand it is 7 A. M. in 
England, the same day. The New Zealander is home from 
his daily work or school, but the Britisher has not yet begun. 
Chatting for a few minutes by way of the radio key has, 
therefore, grown to be a great pastime at such hours. The 
radio amateur, no matter what his nationality, is of one 
fraternity. He speaks the same language—that of the Inter- 
national Morse Code—and, because of the spirit of investiga- 
tion and curiosity, which is a part of every amateur operator, 
he is always anxious to hear from a radio friend far across 
the horizon—in any land! 

“‘ Another advantageous time relation exists between the 
United States and New Zealand,” said Mr. Shrimpton. ‘It 
also applies to Canada and South America. When it is 


5 P. M. in New Zealand it is 12:30 A. M. the same day in 
New York, Eastern Standard Time. This hour is one 
which the amateur holds dear. At midnight the wireless 
man is bothered least from influences other than radiv. 
Everything is quiet. Then the faint signals have an oppor- 
tunity to be heard in the earphones. Midnight is frequently 
the hour of great achievement for the amateur wireless 
man.” 

The majority of New Zealand amateurs use power out- 
puts that are considered low in the United States. Never- 
theless, because of their ethereal paradise they triumph 
just the same. Uncle Sam permits some of his amateurs 
to use as high as 1,000 watts, while the New Zealanders are 
limited by the government to 100 watts. There is no tax 
on amateur stations in this country. But in New 
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talked with many amateurs in the United States and other lands 


ourne, who has 


= \ Zealand every radio listener, even those who tune 
in on the regular broadcast entertainment, are 
required to pay $7.50 a year for the privilege of 
operating the receiver. The rate is the same for 
amateurs. About five dollars of this fee goes to 
support the four Class A broadcasting stations 
and to pay the entertainers who perform at the 
microphone. 

While the short waves find it easy to flash across 
the Pacific or across Asia to find the antennas in 
New Zealand, the longer broadcast waves also find 
their way to the distant island, especially in the 
winter. Mr. Shrimpton told Sparks Chard that 
the New Zealanders often tune in on WLW, Cin- 
cinnati; WENR, Chicago; KIKA, Pittsburgh and 
WTAM, Cleveland. All of these stations are 
rated at 50,000 watts, as they rank among the 
most powerful in the United States. However, 
the distant listeners may be surprised with a 
stronger signal one of these days when WGY tries 
500,000 watts and KDKA goes on the air with its 
experimental 400,000 watt transmitter. Rarely 
do the New Zealanders pick up a program broad- 
es cast in the eastern section of the United States, 
according to Mr. Shrimpton. He said that the 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Touchdown Technique 


HEN all the tumult has ceased and everyone 

has settled in their seats after the long run of a 

backfield star for a score, you'll hear people 

saying, ‘Gee, but that wasarun! Great stuff! 
That’s football.” I recall when “‘Red” Grange broke loose 
for one of his long runs against Pennsylvania in 1926. 
Shortly afterwards Bob Zuppke, the Illinois coach, took 
“Red” out of the game. The entire crowd of 66,000 that 
had been enthralled by his miraculous feats during that con- 
test arose and cheered him to the echo. 

Eighty thousand odd so cheered Dick Gentle last Thanks- 
giving Day when he opened the second half of the Penn- 
Cornell game with a run of more than too yards for the 
tying score. Gentle, Captain of his eleven this fall, whose 
football story is to appear in this magazine will appeal 
to every boy, caught Cornell’s kick-off just inside his goal- 
line. He fumbled it, then ran back and picked up the ball 
behind the line and started up the field. The entire Cornell 
team seemed to be massed in front of him. He turned rapidly 
to his right, circled most of them and by vari- 


By Sol Metzger 
Illustrated by the Author 


his fingers (Fig.6). At first our runner tries to swerve around 
this tackler. But he can’t make it. The latter dives low 
for his legs in order to get under the vicious straight-arm. 
Up goes the back’s right arm (Fig. 7) and down it comes 
upon the head of this low tackler (Fig. 8) with a sweeping 
motion that not only bears him to earth but balances our back 
in running around him with legs extended far out to the side. 
That was a major stunt in the technique of ‘‘Red ”Grange, 
one of the greatest open field runners of football history. 
Sighting several opponents ahead our back now swerves 
in his course, seeking the less crowded quarters to his right 
(Figs. 9 and 1o). As he rushes across the gridiron at full 
speed an opponent suddenly looms in his course. Neat work 
this time. Straight at him he goes. Then, ere they meet, 
he jams on the brakes by slapping his right foot upon the 
turf in front of him (Fig. 11). That helps check his speed. 
The left now goes down. As it strikes the turf he does a 
whirling pivot, a full turn around to his right on the ball of 
that foot (Fig. 12). And he is off at full speed (Fig. 13) down 


eb a Rack’ 


the right side-line, a dazed opponent stumbling in the spaces 
to his rear. 5: 

A fourth tackler seems to have him pinned on this side- 
line. Another quick shift of the ball to free the arm on the 
side approached (Fig.14). As this tackler lunges this free 
arm sweeps across in front of him, guiding the diving figure 
toward the side-line and acting as a lever to help him cut in 
toward the field of play (Figs. 15 and 16). 


AS OUR back regains his speed another foe comes at an 
angle from the rear, his feet thundering a warning. If 
this fellow can be evaded the winning touchdown is assured. 
It’s the great moment of the game. As this opponent 
springs to bring down our back the latter’s hips are jerked 
forward as far as possible (Figs. 16 and 17), while he runs 
with a sort of galloping motion to maintain his balance. 

The fingers of the tackler merely graze the back of our 
runner’s legs. He’s free now and at top speed he rushes on 
a straight line to the nearest point of the goal-line (Fig. 19). 





ous dodging stunts, such as the use of a 
straight-arm and a frequent change of direc- 
tion, finally got by every opponent and scored. 

Those who watched him carefully figured 
he had traveled about 140 yards in stepping 
the length of the field for that score, so fre- 
quently did he change his course. 

It’s a thrilling sight to see a great back 
break loose in a football game. Nothing in 
sport can equal it. I’ve watched the best of 
them for years, the Ted Coys, Jim Thorpes, 
the Slagles and Cagles and Granges, and I’ve 
always tried to figure out how they did it. It’s 
extremely interesting to analyze the tricks 
the best of them possess for evading tacklers. 

All stars have made a study of it and they 
have practiced for many years the intricate 
footwork that leads to touchdowns. That is 
the sole way any boy can perfect himself in 
the various stunts a back uses to worm 
through a broken field of opposing tacklers 
for a touchdown. 

Most of the chief dependencies of the 
clever back I’ve sketched on this page. Let 
us see if we can’t pick up an idea or two from 
these sketches and the following explanations 
that will help us in making it somewhat hard 
for our opponents to keep us from breaking 
loose at least once in each of the big games 
the future holds for us. 

We'll start off with Fig. 1, the position of a 
back before the ball is snapped. It’s much 
like a sprinter’s, except that the two feet are 
on the same line to permit starting with 
equal speed in any direction. Body is in- 
clined a bit forward and balanced by the 
extended arm pressing slightly on the turf. 
The star back points straight ahead. He 
never leans toward the point of attack when 
the signal is called or even glances in that 
direction, else he would so tip the opposition 
as to the kind of play to expect. 

It’s an end run in this case. The first 
step is a cross step, a full stride with the tar 
leg (Fig. 2). He catches the ball waist high 
as he runs, the center purposely passing it in 
front of him so he will not be slowed up in 
getting off. It’s full speed at the start. Then, 
as the opponents rush to head him off he 
suddenly changes direction by cutting in off 
tackle (Figs. 3 and 4). Some tacklers are dis- 
posed of by this ruse. It is, as we shall see, a 
frequently used move all through the run. 

As our back corfes full speed ahead across 
the line of scrimmage, ball in outside arm so 
he can ward off tacklers with the other on the 
side from which his foes are most likely to 
appear, one comes rushing at him. 

_ A smashing straight-arm with open palm 
into the face or side of the head of this one 
pushes him off (Fig. 5). Now our back starts 
straight down field at full speed, striving for 
all the ground he can possibly make before 
another opponent appears. 

_Tnis one suddenly appears coming at the 
right side of the runner. Without checking 
speed he shifts the ball from his right arm to 
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“Business is Business” | 


Sketched from Bronze Plaque Awarded to 


FIRST PRIZE WINNERS 
in the Inter-Chamber Health Conserva- 
tion Contest held under the auspices of 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
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MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN . . CLASS 1 
Cities more than 500,000 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK . . CLASS 2 
Cities 100,000 to $00,000 

EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY . CLASS 3 
Cities 50,000 to 100,000 

WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK . CLASS 4 
Cities 20,000 to 50,000 
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CLASS 5 Something a Boy Can Make 
By M. E. Gilmore 
Bors often like to make gifts for Dad and 


Mother in their home workshops. Two 


lookers. Why did the play succeed? Why 
wasn’t that end tackled before he reached the 
goal line? The play succeeded because the 
signals were executed accurately and every 
boys are shown assembling a watch rack for © man knew what he was to do and when to do 
Father and a shelf for holding acan of clean- it. So it is in life. We are going to school 
ing powder for Mother. They both would now, learning our signals as does the football 
be most useful in the den. player. We graduate from high school and 
For these jobs use material that may be enter into the football game of our life. 
obtained from packing boxes; the thick end Here we are upon that field, ready to play 
boards of the box will do for the shelf andthe the game. — In place of the ball we have an 
thin side boards for the rack. “opportunity.” We line up and the opening 
Begin making the watch rack by sawing whistle sounds. The signals are given, “Eng. 
from the thin board two pieces 34 inch x 2% _ lish, Algebra, Chemistry, Latin, hip!” The 
inches x 4% inches rough size, and with the __ lines clash and the ‘halfback hits the stone. 
plane finish to 34 inch x 2% inches x 4 inches. wall. There is a loss of several yards or in 
One piece is for the base and the other the our lives, perhaps several years. This 














lions of dollars due to the need- 
less loss of lives. When these 
lives of valuable workers are 
sacrificed, their families suffer 
and the cities in which they 
live are made poorer. 


ME yearsagoit was thought 
_that Big Business had to be 
hard-hearted in order to be suc- 
cessful. Today, people know 
better and employers have 
learned that they get more 
faithful service and are more 


, If you live i itv which 
successful if their employees you live ina city which wants 





to reduce its deathrate, your | upright. The upright is set into the base by “opportunity” was taken by a fellow who OpE 
are contented and healthy. itv’s busin or izati removing the necessary stock on the back lacked the necessary training, or in other 
4 city €8s ganization edge of the base part with a saw and knife. words he did not know his signals. Another the 
Today we take comfort in the (Chamber of Commerce or | First saw a number of saw kerfs 34 inch deep _ play, this time the signals varied, “Latin, . 
, : and finish removing the stock with a coping Geometry, English, hip!” and the fullback Fisk 
assurance that medical and Board of Trade) may obtain | saw or pocket knife. rounds the leit end of the line, tearing 
health scientists, philanthro- the active cooperation of |, The upright may be tapered 1 inch from seventy-five yards for a touchdown. With Hi Est: 


the ‘‘opportunity” under his arm and a 
thorough preparation for the carrying out of art 
this opportunity, this fellow was able to 


the bottom to 34 inch from the top corners. 


pists and humanitarians have America’s greatest business | The corners may also be cut off or rounded as 

















i i ee desired. The front and end edges of the base his" 
the solid backing and PP ort organization, the Chamber of part may be chamfered % inch toadd to the withstand that grinding run. Running Boc 
of the biggest business men in Commerce of the United appearance. of the oo  S a 
shed rack. assed 
the country. And, modestly, States. pot obstacles, shaking ste 
i i i i vy parts with Le off the tackler who 
nig : anes ays tie “es Last year health experts visited | Pag e’ s glue and open sendy ® exh 
¢ . . . ail \f Ww * 

a HI “* a os ae 80 of the cities which entered | 0 fateh Sp rs gaining the goal Fou 
va. ua or t— business 1s the National Health Conserva- | cup hook should be ee is, the success 
business”. . . screwed in the up- in life. That touch- yea 

tion Contest. Your community | right for support- down, although : 
Cities which have promotedand may obtain the advice of such a job yang "lite ens 96 
are promoting far-sighted health expert health counsel as may be | with paint, enamel forty, cannot be aw: 
; ; or lacquer the color taken away from 
programs are reaping rich heeded, free of charge. A | to suit your own you. It is your ef- tot 
rewards. Their citizens trained health expert will | ‘ste. eee yor me Dis 
arehappierand their cities visit your city and search | the little shelf for » We are all fot Ki 
i - her cleaning-pow- Chil Citta” all players 
offer attractions to new for danger spots. He will | ger can most con- learning our signals 
industries and to people make recommendations sales. > aan be — wane the Sirhan oe a ge ye —_ so do ea 
; : sink or on the inside of the cupboard door. a touchdown. After all, this is ost inter- 
of wealth and leisure. for a constructive health |" ‘Any kind of soft, wood that will plane esting moment in our lives. An opportunity ” 
" and saw easily may be used for this project. is thrown in our direction and we tuck | oO" 
When the Chamber of improvement program The back piece may be made about 4 inches . under the arm and run. Our gain or our ‘ 
- which you can help to |x 5 inches and can be designed like the one touchdown depends upon our ability to avoid 
Co f the United depends 
mMmMerce O © Waite t shown or made to suit your own ideas. The the bad things in life. We cannot all make A 
States offered prizes last carry out. shelf should 1 of two pee -— ton ne — gery a forever - - 
“4. . ether. The bottom part show about eyes of the world, but we each can mak 
year tocitieswhich would For full information re- i inch thick and the te piece about 4 inch success of life if we prepare ourselves now. 
domosttoimprove health ; with a hole cut in it with the coping saw a The aggressive conquer and the lazy fall. Th 
: P ‘s garding health programs | little larger than the diameter of the powder bina ee . 
and sanitary conditions can. Make a triangular bracket of thin The Haunted House fri 
y d the N | Health 
140 cities entered the and the National Meait material to be glued and bradded to the iii pares sera Bie E 
i shelf and back part. and forbidding, it lay there i a 
National Health Conser- Conservation Contest, After all parts are finished to size assemble little clearing in the woods—the haunted 
. . the Secretary of your / with wire brads and glue. Sandpaper all house. Weird tales were spun of countless su 
vation Contest. This year Chambe fC edges and surfaces of the shelf and finish with strange happenings around that mysterious d 
it is expected thata larger moer OMMEICE | several coats of paint or enamel of similar structure; there was, for instance, that huge r 
¥ 8 or other similar body color to the kitchen wall. steel tank, battered and crushed, under which at 
number will compete for hould add h Bore holes through the back part for screws two mutilated bodies had been found, years 

he B Award should address the Secre- and fasten the finished shelf in place with previous. Then there stood that ancient A 

the Dronze /\wards. tary of the Chamber of | round-head nickel-plated screws. nee grass ae on A ma _ age 
er , p ‘ Sh evidences of a fight-to-the-death. 
Statisticiansestimate that, Commerce of the United | The Most Seqeeestiny Rinctne in Life was often heard, too, of the woman who had ed 
, ‘ , obert itt icide in this house; an 
a is ‘et annual a - — of oR at |«GIGNALs, tiedien  Mtperrin, | ax ton ugly bloodstained “packing m 
nited States of bil- ashington see twenty-eight, hip!” The li is in the shed beside the building. ar 
abe 8 . snapped back from center to a little quarter- We had been Playing hare and hounds 
back who places it into the outstretched arms _ back in the woods, Cliff, Bill, and I, when we 
M L I C of a red-headed end. The ball carrier is = rong by — it. We | mage 
of the danger zone, tearing twenty-five ya: Tom a_ respect stance. rim 
ETROPOLITAN IFE NSURANCE OMPANY for a niki. The pera is made _ silent it st there. 
FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. | amid the shouts and cheers from the on- (Continued on page 51) 
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$50,000 


to be distributed in 964. AWARDS 


Four University Scholarships ...96 Trips to Detroit ... and 
$16,000 in Gold ... Therefore 


Be Sure You Enroll in the 


FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


It may mean a college education... 
a distinguished career . . . a lifelong success for you 


Opportunity beckons to every boy in 
the United States who enrolls in the 
Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild. 


Established to honor and advance the 
art of fine craftsmanship, the Fisher 
Body Craftsman’s Guild has decided 
on a series of valuable awards for 
those boys in its membership who 
exhibit surpassing skill in handicraft. 


Four University Scholarships, of four 
years each, and each valued at $5,000, 
96 state awards, and many general 
awards are included in the grand 


total of awards valued at $50,000. 


Distinguished teachers, famous engi- 
neers, great editors and industrial 
leaders unite in saying this is the 
greatest opportunity ever offered to 
boys in the United States. 


A COACH MODELING CONTEST 
TO DETERMINE WINNERS 
The test of craftsmanship will be a 
friendly rivalry in coach modeling. 


Each member of the Guild will be 
supplied with complete working 
drawings for the modeling of mini- 
ature Napoleonic coaches. 

A jury of able, learned and impartial 
educators, with National Scout Com- 
missioner Daniel C. Beard as Honor- 
ary President of the Guild, will pass 











AWARDS 
valued at $50,000 


The following awards will be made 
to winning Guild members. 


GRAND NATIONAL AWARDS 
4...+.... University Scholarships 


GRAND STATE AWARDS 


96 Trips to Detroit and $50 in Gold 
96.... (Second Awards) $50 in Gold 


GENERAL STATE AWARDS 


96....Woodcraft—$10—I1st award 
96....Woodcraft—$ 5—2nd award 
96....Metalcraft—$10—Ist award 
96....Metalcraft—$ 5—2nd award 
96....Trimcraft —$10—Ist award 
96....Trimeraft —$ 5—2nd award 
96....Paintcraft —$10—lst award 
96....Paintcraft —$ 5—2nd award 


Half of the above awards go to the 
Junior Group (ages 12 to 15 in- 
clusive) and half to the Senior 
Group (ages 16 to 19 inclusive). 
Every enrolled member who submits a 
completed coach to the Guild Head- 


quarters will be awarded a Diploma 
for Craftsmanship. 

















on the models submitted, and pre- 
sent the awards. 


Every boy in the United States 
between the ages of 12 to 19inclusive, 


is welcomed into the Guild and the 
Coach Modeling Competition. There 
are no entrance fees or dues. 


ENROLL NOW AT ANY 


GENERAL MOTORS DEALER’S 


You have only to go to any General 
Motors Dealer in your community, 
and say you want to join the Fisher 
Body Craftsman’s Guild. 


Dealers in Cadillac-La Salle, Buick, 
Oldsmobile-Viking, Oakland-Pontiac, 
and Chevrolet cars are all General 
Motors Dealers. There is one in 
your community. 


The General Motors Dealer will wel- 
come you, give you complete infor- 
mation about the Guild, and enroll 
you. 


When your enrollment is registered 
by the Guild, you will receive your 
pin, the official emblem of the Fisher 
Body Craftsman’s Guild, your cer- 
tificate of membership, and full 
details of the Coach Modeling Com- 
petition, with complete working 
drawings of the model you are to 
reproduce. 


Membership in the Guild is still open 
but you will act wisely if you act 
quickly—which is to say SEE A 
GENERAL MOTORS DEALER TODAY! 


FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 
Sponsored by FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT Division of General Motors 
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ACK in the early nineties, out at the parade grounds 
of Michigan Military Academy, cadets marched and 
countermarched to the applause of admiring crowds. 
If you had been there you might hive singled out a 
youthful bandsman who played with a vigor and en- 
thusiasm which revealed his great love for music. 
That boy cadet was none other than Noble P. Howard 
who, soon after graduation, took up musicas a profession 
and began to scale the heights to fame. He played with 
the famous bands of Kryl...Innes...Conway... Pryor 
... The Seventh Regiment Band and, finally—reached 
the top as soloist for Sousa. Today he is known as one 
of the greatest Euphonium artists of all time. 
Mr. Howard says:—“The boy who wants to succeed in 
music must first havea good instrument. In my 27 years 
of experience I have never found the equal of a Conn.” 


Popularity for You 


Every boy should learn to play some band or orchestra 
mM instrument. Nothing else can equal it for pleasure, popu- 
Fil larity and profit. Begin on a Conn instrument and your 
iZ progress will be faster. Choice of Sousa and the world’s 
di greatest artists; easiest to play; most perfect in tone; many 








bi) exclusive features, yet they cost no more. 

it 

} { Conn Will Help You Organize a Band 
Conn will help you and your pals organize a Scout, School orCom- 
munity Band quickly and easily. Revolutionary new plan starts 
with beginners and produces a playing band in 4 to 6 weeks. 
Factory organizers handle all details. Hundreds of fine bands owe 
their start to this service. Check the coupon for full information. 


Write for Free Book 


Free trial, easy payments on any Conn instrument. Write for full 
information and interesting book filled with facts about your 
favorite instrument. Mention instrument. 


ONN 


INSTRUMENTS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 


C.G. CONN, Léd., 1007 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send details of your band 
organizing plan [ |}. Send free book and details of free trial offer 


on (instrument) 











CONN OFFICIAL 
SCOUT BUGLE 


$1500 





Name 
St. or R. F. D. 
City, State. 
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I have the Merit 
Badge in Journalism. 
May I become a mem- 
ber of the Boy Scout 
Press Association? 
—F. J. LAWLER. 


You may become a member of the Press 
Association by writing to the National Boy 
Scout Press Association, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York City. It is not necessary that 
you be an editor of a paper if you hold a 
Merit Badge in Journalism. 


Graining Knife 

1. What is a graining knife like? 

2. Can you use a smooth flat slating board 
instead of a peeled log for scraping and carving? 
—PETE CONOVER. 

1. Break the end from a Green River or 
kitchen knife, throw away the piece and 
grind the stub down to a half-moon shape, 
file small notches in the rounded end. 

2. A board will answer, but a rounded 
surface is better. See Chapter LX Buckskin 
Book. Published by J. B. Lippincott, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Scouting Club 

Will it be all right to start a sort of Scouting 
lodge or club in the Troop?—ScoutT WILLIAM 
GoucH. 


We do not encourage such an organization. 
Use the Patrol Method. 


Parched Corn 
How can I make Parched Corn the way In- 
dians make it? What kind of corn do you use, 
regular field corn? —LAWRENCE MARTINCK. 
Grind any sort of dry corn in a coffee mill. 
Parch it in a skillet or frying pan over hot 
coals. 

Sinews 

1. Where is it possible to get a bowstring of 
the sinew of an elk or buffalo backbone? 
2. Will it shrink very much in treating? 
3. Where can I get a piece of cork 4% inch 
thick, 6 inches square?—RicHarpD L. EIsEN- 
HAWER. 
1. Beef sinew is just as good. 
2. Twisted and dried. 
3. Try wholesale druggist. 


A Knotty Question 
1. Where can I get information on Knot 
Tying outside of the Handbook? 
2. Where can I get information about Cree 
Indians?—Davip W. CHANDLER. 
1. Merit Badge Pamphlets on Pioneering 
and Seamanship (20c). Hitches, Knots and 
Splices, by Burger (sc). American Boys’ 
Handy Book. 
2. Bureau of American Ethnology, Wash- 
ington, D. C., American Museum of Natural 
History, 77th Street, New York City, 
Museum of the American Indian, Broadway 
and 155th Street, New York City. 


Scouts Don’t Hunt 
May a boy without a hunting license accom- 
pany a man hunting and use a gun?—F. 
RussELL Hype. 
No. 

Wood for a Bow 

Where can I get wood for making bow staves? 
—Scout Writ1am STANFORD and Scout 
WETR. 
Supply Department, 
America. 


Boy Scouts of 


Achievement 
Will one examination do for the require- 
ments that are alike in the Life and Eagle 
Ranks?—GEORGE VERVERS. 
The Scout need not be examined for the 
same Merit Badges twice, but he should be 
prepared for a general review, if the Court of 
Honor wishes to give it to him. 


Comet Patrol 
Would you kindly tell me where I could ob- 
tain a Patrol emblem for the Comet Patrol?— 
James Brapy. 
Write to Supply Department, Boy Scouts 
of America. ‘They may be able to make it 
for you. 










“. Wait Till You Are 
, Sixteen 
1. Can an Eagle 
Scout who is fifteen 
; years old be the Junior 
Assistant Scoutmaster of a Troop which has 
no boy eligible to hold this office? 
2. What wood is best for an eighteen-inch 
totem pole?—EUGENE WILEY. 
1. No. 
2. White pine or cedar. 


Big Sea Turtles 
Can you suggest an Indian name for a Patrol, 
preferably water name as all of the Scouts are 
good swimmers?—JosEPH A. WEAVER. 
No better swimmers than the Big Seg 
Turtles, Pis-lisso, Delaware Indian. 


Do It Yourself 
1. Where can I buy a small but complete 
makeup kit for dramatics? 
2. Where can I buy a buckskin sole and some 
leather thongs?—FREDERICK BUSE. 
1. A drug store. 
2. Make it of chamois from the drug store. 


Your Canoe 
What kind of a canoe is best to get for general 
use?—CHAUNCEY HESELTINE. 
Canvas canoe. 


Girl Scouts 
Where are the Girl Scout Headquarters and 
how can a Troop be started by girls in our 
town?—Hucu B. CAMPBELL. 
Write Girl Scout Headquarters, 670 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City. 


A Deer Isn’t Like a Cow 


1. Will you please tell me how I can tell the 
difference between deer and cow tracks? 

2. Is the dropping from a deer like a sheep 
or cow?—ERNEST CARLSON. 

1. A cow’s track is three times as big as a 
deer’s. Deer tracks are more like a pig's 
tracks. 

2. Like a goat. 


For a Future Surveyor 
What is the best college to go to for surveying 
and where can I obtain information about it?— 
Lewis A. Lunt. 
The Merit Badge Pamphlet on Surveying 
suggests a number of colleges and gives fees. 


Large Badge 
Where can I get a large Scout badge about 
1% feet high?—Scout Jor R. Grimianp. 
What do you want it for? If for display, 


make it yourself of wood or canvas or card- 
board. 


How to Cartoon 
Where can I get a book on how to cartoon?— 
Brit McCain. 
Landon School of Cartooning, 2696 Na- 
tional Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Never Quit 

I would like to know if, when a Scout is 
above age he quits or can he apply for a Junior 
Assistant Scoutmaster  certificate?—Scovt 
GEORGE PERRY. 

Once a Scout, always a Scout. Serve as an 
Assistant Scoutmaster, and then a Scout- 
master when you are twenty-one. 


Cowboys 
Where can I get a catalog of cowboy supplies? 
—Scout VERNICE A. McKamey. 
Chas. P. Shipley, 1627-29-31 Genesee 
Street, Kansas City, Mo. Write for catalog 
No. 29. 


Flint and Steel 
Where can I get a flint and steel fire-making 
set?—ScoutT WILLIAM RICHARDSON. 
Supply Department, Boy Scouts of 
America. 


Forester’s Tent 
Where can I get a forester’s tent and at wha! 
price?-—EDGAR SEYMOUR. 
Supply Dept., Boy Scouts of America. 
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1. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 
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single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
be ignored. 
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. Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must 
4. Questions which have been answered repeatedly will be i a 
. Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 
of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 
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Blood Tingling Tales-Stories 
With a Punch for Red Blooded Boys: 


The Open Road for Boys is just crammed with the 
most thrilling stories you ever read. Wonderful air 
stories and articles, tense tales of high adventure on 
land and sea, strange stories unlike those published 
by any other magazine. Our mystery stories are 
known the world over. Of course, it’s a magazine for 
red-blooded, alive, up and coming American boys— 
and if you can stand a thrill or two, you’ll go wild 
about this magazine. Two hundred thousand readers 
and growing every month. 
Wonderful illustrations, 
great articles, clubs, de- 
partments and _ contests 
galore with prizes for all. 
Best of all, the best stories 
we’ve ever had will be pub- 
lished this Fall. Don’t you 
dare miss them. Read spe- 
cial offer. 














Have you read about it? The giant 
German DO-X plane, which has 
carried 159 people aloft, plans to start 
across the Atlantic in September or 
October. It is now reported that more 
than $10,000.00 has been offered for a 
ticket, but reservations are sold out. The 
crossing may be a sensation, rivalling 
Lindbergh’s flight. Everyone will talk 
about it. Of course, you’ll want this 
model. You can have it free—but 
hurry! 















SPECIAL! EXTRA! EXTRA! 


GIANT DO-X TO FLY ATLANTIC OCEAN 





HURRY YOUR ORDER MAIL COUPON a 









Sensation of 1930 


Nothing like this model of the sensational DO-X has ever been offered anywhere. The most 
amazing thing you ever laid eyes on. Created by Ferdinand Strauss, genius of the toy world. 
Made especially for us at the big Strauss factory, famous the world over. And yours is ready to ship. 


Made Entirely of Pure Aluminum 


Wing spread 13’’; Length 13’; Propeller 434’. Modeled on true Hydroairplane lines. Powerful 
clock spring motor. Two airtight pontoons, and made throughout of costly pure aluminum. 
Strong, durable, beautifully made. A perfect marvel of mechanical ingenuity and clever manu- 
facturing. Propeller can be adjusted for speed and traction. 

Dad will tell you “‘Strauss made means highest quality.” And think—the DO-X is the 
largest, most sensational plane in the world. Has carried aloft 159 passengers and now prepares 
to span Atlantic—with all tickets sold. You can own this pure aluminum model—you-can send it 
racing over the water, leaping into air, as it strikes waves, motor whirling. You can experiment 
with it, learn from it,—brag about it. You may have it FREE! 


Read This Great Offer ~A Flying Boat at No Cost 


In eleven years of publishing, we’ve never made an offer like this! The regular subscription price 
to “‘The Open Road for Boys Magazine”’ is $1.00 a year. More than 200,000 boys read it to rags 
every month. Fastest growing of all boys’ magazines. It’s a wow! Well, if you’re airminded, 
grab this quick, while we can make immediate delivery. Send us only $1.00 (nothing more to 
pay) and we’ll send you The Open Road for Boys for a whole year—12 issues—and send you 
this great Flying Boat at no cost whatever. Give it to you free. Hurry your order—ask Dad. 


MAIL COUPON THIS VERY MINUTE 


PILOT RICHTOFEN, 
The Open Road for Boys, 

| 130 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Dear Friend: 


What an offer—Oh boy! Will I grab it? Can aduck swim? Here’s my $1.00. 
Put me down for one year for the thrilling Open Road for Boys (12 fat issues) 
and rush me my model DO-X made of pure aluminum. I’m waiting! 


Canadian postage 25c extra 
Foreign postage 50c extra 
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Stories of Stars who were not “Born” but “Made.” No. 8 


They jeered this 


All-American! 


We saw an interesting football game a 
few years ago, between two famous prep 
schools. It was interesting —not because 
of the score. That stood at 30-0 when 
the game ended. What was interesting 
‘was this: 

In the final quarter of the game, the 
coach of the winning team began send- 
ing in substitutes. The last man sent in 
was his fourth-string fullback, a big, 
gawky youngster who seemed all hands 
and feet. 

When he went into the game the crowd 
jeered. They didn’t think he deserved 
even this chance. He looked “terrible.” 
In fact he was “‘terrible.”’ 

And yet, four years later this same boy 
was playing fullback on one of the finest 
college teams in the country! That year 
nobody jeered. His savage line plunging 
and fine defensive work made him an 
all-American choice. 

He made himself a star. You have the 
same chance he had, no matter what 
sport you’re interested in. He learned 
to handle himself well. Every athlete 
must learn this. 

The secret of it is footwork. Watch the 
feet of any star athlete. They move like 
lightning. They are never in his way. 
They are the motor and steering wheel 
of his athletic machine. 


Keds ‘“‘Big Leaguer’’—A medium priced, 
molded sole Keds. The uppers come in either 
white or brown with black athletic trimmings. 
Asthe name implies, a big leaguerinevery respect. 


FOOTWORK BUILDS STARS 


Learn to handle your feet. The really 
great players in any sport train them- 
selves in footwork. You’ll find them in 
the gym or out of doors, taking any one 
of a number of kinds of exercise to de- 
velop fast, sure foot action. And for this 
sort of work-out, more of them wear 
Keds than any other shoe! 

This isn’t surprising, for Keds are 
built especially for developing footwork. 
Keds’ soles of compounded rubber grip 
the ground, and their strong canvas tops 
support your ankles. In all Keds are the 
famous “‘Feltex” insoles that keep your 
feet cool and comfortable. 

You can get Keds at the best shoe 
dealers in town. Be sure to ask for Keds 
by name. Only genuine Keds have the 
name “‘Keds” on the shoe, 


United States @ Rubber Company 


Keds sell for $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, and up 
to $4.00. The more you pay, the more you get— 
but full value whatever you spend. 


Keds 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


The Shoe of Champions 


Keds ‘‘Conquest’’—Made with the popular 
crepe sole, famous for wear. A special toe-strip 
reinforcement gives added protection at the 
point of hardest service. “‘Feltex”’ insole. 
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men as Washington, Jefferson, Franklin and 
Lincoln occupied positions so high that they 
could smile while they looked down upon the 
small-minded partisans squabbling and fight- 
ing over trifles, as children always do. 


But Mark Twain could talk to the people, 

the politicians, the befogged scholars and 
literary critics in a language susceptible of 
more than one translation, like unto that 
of the prophets of old. 
Mark Twain was fa- 
miliar with hovels of 
the poor, the huts of 
the slave, and the 
shacks of the prospect- 
or and miner. He 
knew the pilots, cap- 
tains, mates and clerks 
and roustabouts of the 
steamboats. He was 
at home in the engine 
room, pilot house and 
cabin. He was at 
home in the camp, the 
printing shop and the 
palace. Poverty, hun- 
ger and cold were not 
strangers. He knew 
humiliation and de- 
feat, but was not 
conquered by them. 
In the words of Roose- 
velt he was no “‘molly- 
coddle”! Andrew Car- 
negie spoke of him to 
me as Saint Mark and 
to all of us grown men 
he acted as an old 
fashioned school teach- 
er. When we were 
silly Mark placed a 
fools’ cap on our heads; 
when we were naughty 
he lashed us with a 
tongue that stung like 
a cat’o’ninetails; but 
when we were good he 
could and did say 
things which found a 
permanent place in our 
hearts—things that no 
one else could so well 
express. 

When I used to visit 
Mark Twain at his 
home on Fifth Avenue, 

I frequently found 

him in bed, but he would get up, put his over- 
coat on over his pajamas and a pair of slip- 
shod slippers on his feet, and then he would 
walk up and down the room, reading his 
manuscript to me. 

That was in my unregenerate days when I 
smoked and Mark would always drawl out, 
“Take a cigar, Dan, I know they are good. I 
pay $6 a barrel for’em.” But this like the pre- 
mature report of his death,was slightly exag- 
gerated. I happened to know the brand of his 
cigars and I know they were not cheap ones. 

After he read me one of his manuscripts, I 
inquired, ‘‘When will it be published?” He 
replied, “‘After my death. I have told the 
truth in that story and no man dare tell the 
truth and live.” 

He read me another manuscript and then 
exclaimed, “‘My daughter Clara says I must 
not publish this, it is a sacrilege. I read it to 
my secretary and she said, ‘Do not publish 
this, itisa sacrilege.’ Ireadit tomy butlerand 
he said, ‘Do not publish this, it is a sacrilege.’ 
Then I just added three words and nobody 
thought it was a sacrilege.’’ Since it was pub- 
lished, nobody has made that statement. 
Personally, I never did think it was a sacrilege 
and I know it was not intended as such. 


While I was serving as President of that 
splendid group of men known as the Society 
of Illustrators, we got up a banquet to Mark 
Twain, but a note from his secretary to \{; 
Fleming, our Secretary, said that \r 
Clemens could not attend our banquet. 4 
smuggled note to Mark Twain himself, how. 
ever, brought an immediate and cordial 
acceptance. Then it was that I had an inspi- 
ration and suggested to my fellow artists that 

we should have Jeanne 
d’Arc there in {yj 
armor, with a real 
laurel wreath for 
Samuel Clemens. | 
insisted that we must 
get the prettiest girl jp 
Greater New York to 
act the part of the 
maid of Orleans. Some 
of the artists owned up 
that they knew just 
such a girl, but one 
and all declared that 
her mother would 
never allow her to 
attend the banquet. 
“Invite them both,” | 
cried, and we got 
them! 

As toastmaster, 

when I introduced 
Mark Twain, he start- 
ed to speak in his own 
inimitable manner, but 
was interrupted by a 
medieval fanfare of 
trumpets; then, there 
suddenly and miracu- 
lously, appeared a most 
lovely apparition of a 
girl in a magnificent 
suit of glistening ar- 
mor, proudly bearing 
a white satin cushion 
on which rested a clas- 
sic wreath of real 
laurel. The wreath 
was designed and fash- 
ioned by the two 
eminent artists, A. B. 
Wenzell and Charles 
Dana Gibson. Follow- 
ing Jeanne d’Arc came 
a page bearing the 
standard of old 
France. 

I thought that this 
would be a dramatic incident and bring 
a rear of applause, but one never knows 
what the effect of such a spectacle will 
be. There was no applause, only a deep 
and awed silence. Mark Twain stared 
at the girl as if he was gazing at a mate- 
rialized spirit, his prominent Adam’s apple 
worked up and down spasmodically. Sir 
Purden Clark, in mute astonishment, half 
rose from his chair, as did also one of 
New York’s most famous editors, while 
Andrew Carnegie stood bolt upright with big 
tears coursing down his chubby cheeks! 
Mark Twain could not utter a word until the 
spell was broken by the beautiful maid of 
Orleans making her simple little speech as 
she handed the wreath to Mark Twain. I 
took the wreath and placed it upon his frosty 
old head, then Mark gulped, swallowed two 
or three times, began to talk and made the 
only real impromptu speech I ever heard him 
deliver. I crowned Mark Twain alive with 
laurels and the only floral tribute allowed on 
his casket was another laurel wreath, made 
by Mrs. Beard and me which was buried 
with him, and I trust that good old Saint 
Peter allowed him to wear our laurel wreath 
when he entered the pearly gates. 











New Zealand Is Listening In 
‘(Concluded from page 30) 








stations in California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton often get through but for some reason a 
barrier stands between the eastern sea~ 
board and the South Pacific. The best time 
for the reception of the broadcast programs 
in New Zealand is between 5 and 7 P. M., 
New Zealand time. Good reception often 
continues until after 11 o’clock, but then 
the waves begin to vanish and they become 
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too feeble to operate a loudspeaker. Many 
of the national events in the United States 
are intercepted by the New Zealand stations 
for re-broadcasting. 

It was in September, 1924, that Frank D. 
Bell, 2 New Zealand amateur at Palmerton 
South, established the first two-way com- 
munication with an amateur in the United 
States. He used the 120-meter wave. 
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EVEREADY FLASHLIGHTS 


HELPED TAKE 
THESE PICTURES! 





Photographs by Martin Johnson and copyrighted by 


American Museum of Natural History 


Eveready Flashlight Batteries — 

the choice of men who don’t take 

chances on the quality of their 

equipment. A long, bright time, 
for a thin, bright dime. 


The Eveready Hour, radio’s oldest 
commercial feature, is broadcast every 
Tuesday evening at nine (New York 
time) from WEAF over a nation-wide 
N. B. C. network of 31 stations. 


1930 





AFRICA ... where fierce-fanged 
reptiles slide and coil through 
sweltering, steamy jungles .. . 
where parched plains stretch mile 
after mile between precious water- 
holes . . . where a man doesn’t 


dare take chances by skimping the . 


quality of his equipment .. . 
where, instead, he must have the 
best he can get. And generally, 
when he looks for lights, he 
chooses Evereadys! 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin Johnson 
did, on one of their African trips. 
And they not only used Evereadys 
around the camp, but to help them 
snap pictures of rhinos, lions, and 
leopards at night. 

Rear-Admiral Byrd’s men could 
tell you that a man preparing for 
far-off places must choose equip- 
ment that will stand every strain, 
and last till he’s back to civiliza- 
tion. The Byrd Expedition took 
Evereadys to the South Pole, 


because its men knew they 
wouldn’t fall down on the job. 
When an S O S crackles over 
the air, and a relief-ship puts to 
sea, Evereadys are considered just 
as important as rockets and 
breeches-buoys. Talk with those 
who risk their lives to save help- 
less men on foundering ships... 
or talk with any sea-going men. 
Ask them what flashlight they 
think is the best. They’Il tell you 
Eveready! These flashlights are 
aboard almost every ship that 
sticks her nose in deep water. 
You might think because Ever- 
eadys are such fine flashlights 
they cost a lot of money. But you 
can buy one in any good hard- 
ware, drug, electrical, or sport- 
ing-goods store for as little as a 
dollar, or a dollar-and-a-half. A 
bunch of fellows buy the Boy 
Scout light, even though it does 
cost slightly more. Get one today. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago Kansas City New York 


San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide UCC) and Carbon Corporation 
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FLASHLIGHT | 
SATTERY 


2671— a standard type Eveready. 
Many of these sail the seven seas, help- 
ing to safeguard ships at night. $1.50, 
complete with batteries. Ribbon mark- 
ing on the cases of both flashlights cov- 
ered by registered trade-mark. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


2697 — the only official flashlight for 
Boy Sceuts. Approved by the National 
Council, as such. Its many fine features 
ke it a der in the woods. $2, 
complete with batteries. 
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Prizes \ ] ‘ 5 

Pictured above are four Scouts of the Cyclone Patrol. They 
are known to the Troop as “Fat,” “Shorty,” Harold (with the HEN October comes, most Scouts will 
curly hair) and Chester. Follow their adventures each month - . ‘ a 
on these pages and they will give you an opportunity to win have already adjusted themselves to the coming of the Fall and Wint or 
a prize. ‘ . a See ; 

Five dollars’ worth of Official Boy Scout equipment will be seasons and are planning their activities accordingly. In most cases, new 
awarded each month to the boy who suggests the best title for P 7G i F 
their adventure, and one dollar's worth of equipment to each of equipment will be needed for new types of activities, and in the cooler 
the ten next best. In case ofa tie each contestant will be awarded fi 5 , : 
prize tied for. parts of the country heavier Uniform garments will be required. 

Each monthly contest 


will close on the last day of 
the month of issue of this 
magazine. 

Mail your suggestions 


The items listed on these pages are October and November sug- 
gestions for all outdoor Scouts. The Lumberjack Shirt, | 


oe oe though an all-year-round outer garment, is espe- Buck 
i i 5 ° ° ° xcell 
oy dog ge eo cially recommended at this time of the year. a 




















N. Y. thing 
. ° Ev er} 
* Boy Scout Lumberjack Shirt 
No. 
Clllustrated to the Left) 
Every Scout who likes to hike, enjoy the great out-of-doors No 
and be properly equipped should have the attractive and com- 
fortable Official Boy Scout Lumberjack Shirt. I¢ is sturdily 
constructed of strong, durable material, and is very appropri- 
ate for all kinds of activities,—whether it be in mild or cooler 
weather. 
The material is iron hearted 22-24 ounce, all wool, with a 
double knitted snug fitting elastic bottom, in colors similar 
to the jacket itself. The big comfortable collar is worn open 
at the neck ‘'V"’ style, or turned up against a@ wind. Adjust- 
able cuffs protect the arms. Each shirt has two pockets with 
button down flaps. In two distinct designs. 
No. 596—Grey, blue and green Ag 
No. 597—Grey, blue and maroon 09 
All Sizes Price, $4.75 mar| 
cord 
Woolen Stockings No 
V ery attractive and durable. Heavy weight all wool stock- An 
This Scout is wearing the ings, made to give the utmost comfort datonrvles. Reinforced age 
Official Boy Scout Lumb heels and toes. Made from pure wool olive drab yarns. of rr 
h cou er Turned down below knee. pow 
itt. ; 
Jac No. 527 Price, $1.35 “ 
Official Boy Scout Sweater Nc 
An all-worsted _crew- Nc 
. meck Sweater. Made. of 
medium - weight woolen 
worsted. Slip-over style. 
Official Boy Scout em- 
broidered silk emblem 
sewed on. Just the thing to 
wear on those long hikes 
SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY daring the cool weathe? 
RED BANK, NEW JERSEY The Official and very essential for over- 
> Boy Scout Seal night camp or any other W 
Are National Official Outfitters to the outdoor activity. | 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA pes the 
° : f ° No. 516 seve 
And Sole Licensed Manufacturers of Look for the Official Boy Scout Seal and Eisner Label on Price, $3.95 N 
OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS all Official Uniforms or parts of the Official Uniforms V rice, : . 

























SOLD THRU 


~ THE OFFICIAL Boy Scout OUTFITTER IN YOUR CITY <, ssf 


if 
y : ca mm, SiGMuND E:isnNER COMPANY Thi 8 | 
‘- | ee KE Fy, NATIONAL OFFICIAL OUTFITTERS a MH al 
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(ivilian Belt “Buckle and Belt 


(Sterling Silver) 
Buckle has sterling silver front. Detachable style. Belt of 
excellent quality genuine black leather 114” wide. It is a real 
Scout belt and is provided for those who desire to wear some- 
thing pertaining to Scouting with their civilian clothes. 
Every Scout and Scout Leader may wear it. 


No. 515 Price, $2.50 


No. 514 Nickel Silver Price, $1.25 





A great favorite with the Jamboree Scouts in England. The 
Lariat is 20 ft. in length and made of Sampson Spot Cord— 
the cord which is absolutely the strongest and best on the 
market today. This rope is recognized by the red spots in the 
cord. The fall is a good time to practice using it. 


No. 1070 Price, $1.40 





Official “Boy Scout “Bugles 


n instrument that is smarter and trimmer than the aver- 
age bugle. It is perfect in tone and register and only the finest 
of materials are used in its manufacture. Its tone is brilliant, 
powerful and mellow. Each one is.tested before shipment to 
insure every detail of workmanship and tone. Key of G, tun- 
ing slide to F. Silver-plated mouthpiece; select brass. 


No. 1277 “Conn” Bugle, Price, $5.00 
No. 1538 “Rexcraft” Bugle, Price, $5.00 





Waterproof ee “Box 


Waterproof, yet easily opened. Made of seamless brass about 
the size of a two-inch shell, holds enough matches to last 
several days. May save your life as it has many others. 


No. 1437 Price, 55c 











We ‘Pay the ‘Postage! 


The Supply Department offers you a 
most complete service. We pay the post- 
age on all orders. The savings are yours. 


That makes it very easy to order by 
mail. You simply state the number, the 
quantity wanted, the name of the article 
and, when necessary, ‘state size and 
color. Figure up the total cost of the 
articles you order and that is all. Don't 
add anything for postage. We pay it. 


Your order will be delivered to the 
Post Office within twenty-four hours 
after we receive it. 











Official “Boy Scout Compass 


Heavily magnetized, 
delicately balanced and 
extremely sensitive. Cen- 
ters are jeweled and a 
stop lifts the needle oft 
center point when lid of 
case is closed. Dial is of . 
aluminum. Needle is of . 

Bar pattern, mounted in thin model olive drab metal hunter 
case strongly hinged. 


No. 1076 





Price, $2.50 


Ingersoll Mite Wrist Watch 


A new very small—o 
size—Wrist Watch. Chro- 
mium plated. A_ real 
beauty and a dependable 
time keeper. — 
design. Bezel radiolite 
dial. Made by Ingersoll 
Watch Company. 


No. 1576 





Price, $5.50 
Official Note “Paper 


Just the thing Scouts 
will want to take to 
write to the friends 
and companions of 
camp. 24 white en- 
velopes and 24:-white 
sheets with an attrac- 
tively colored design % 
in full colors on top 
of each sheet. Comes 
in a box. 


No. 3210 Price, 75c 
Write for Order Blanks 


Scouts and non-Scouts should use the a convenient 
order blank which we supply. It makes it very easy to 
order by mail. Write for as many as you can use. 


——. 











Official First —Aid “Belt Kit 

An outfit that has been adopted after years of experimenting 
with the many and various items of First Aid and finally 
selected by a Board of Experts with the approval of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. It is a kit that will be welcomed by the entire 
field because it is so compact and still contains all the essential 


ingredients of a first aid pouch. Every Scout and Scout Official 
should have one before starting to camp or on a hike. 


No. 1548 Price, 75c 











Official Firemaking Set 


Consists of bow with leather thong, a drill and drill socket 
and notched fire board made of Yucca wood. This wood is 
especially recommended by Dudley W. Smith, Champion Fire 
by Friction’Expert of the world, for quick results. Package of 
tinder furnished. 


No. 1532 


Price, $1.00 


Books for All Boys ! 
Handbook for ‘Boys ——_- 


The Official Boy Scout Manual. 
Things to do and things to make; our 
country’s history and the history of 
Scouting. 638 pages; pictures or dia- 
grams on almost every page. Informa- 
tion about Birds, Animals, Trees and 
Stars; Indian Sign Language; First 
Aid, Signaling, Tracking, Weather 
Data, Songs. The cover is of imitation 
leather, embossed in colors. 


No. 3100 Each, 50c 


Handbook for ‘Patrol 
Leaders 











en , 
HANDBOOK FOR 


A book of information and inspira- FM RO URQDERS | 
tion which ought to be alongside the Ar 
**Handbook for Boys.”’ é @fa> 
It not only deals with all phases of & - 
a Patrol Leader's problems, it also o_ 
instructs the individual in Hiking, 
Camping, Test Passing, Handicraft 
and many other things. 
Profusely illustrated. Four hundred 
pages. 
No. 3638 





Each, 75c 












NEW YORK CITY 


rare mea, 


2 PARK AVENUE 


SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


Dbow SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


Send your order fo the nearest address 
37 SO. WABASH AVE. 


5835 MARKET ST. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK RETAIL STORE 
20 EAST 3S35RD.ST. a * 
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JUNIOR PLAYMATE 


$=750 
7 complete with all 


playing equipment. | 
Size 22% x 42" inches ii 
Height 25% inches : 
Five other sizes $13.50 to $100.00 


& Prices slightly higher west of DenverandinCanado i 





sell them. Before you buy, 
be sure and look on the rail 
of the table for this Brunswick 


trademark, > 


specially designed Brunswick Tables for your home. 


THIS CATALOG COSTS 
MAIL YOUR COUPON 


BILLIARDS- 


A MAN’S GAME 
YOU CAN PLAY! 


RUNSWICK, the world’s larg- 
est maker of standard 
Billiard Tables, now makes a 
table for boys. It isn’t a toy. 
It’s a real billiard table, re- 
duced to boy’s size—beauti- 
fully finished in rich mahogany 
—sturdy, strong and com- 
pletely equipped with cues, 
balls, rack, instruction book— 


EVERYTHING you need to play REAL BILLIARDS. 


And boy, Billiards is a great game—easy to learn—always exciting! 
You won‘t be able to keep your pals out of the house as soon as they 
know you‘’ve got a Brunswick Junior Playmate. And, when you’re 
through using it, fold it up and put it away, anywhere. 


But don’t get anything but a genuine Brunswick Table. Leading de- 
partment, hardware, furniture and sporting goods stores, everywhere, 





Mail the coupon below for a free copy of the new, beautifully illustrated Junior Playmate Catalog, 
showing various sizes of Brunswick Junior Playmate models as well as many 


NOTHING! 
TODAY! 























THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 








Dept. 1A General Offices: 623-633 South Wabash *Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Send me free copy of the Brunswick JUNIOR PLAYMATE Billiard Table Cata- 
log, also the Name and Address of the nearest authorized Brunswick Dealer. 


(Please Print— Use Pencil—Ink Blurs) 

























| Mountaineer Blood 
(Continued from page 29) 








consternation that appeared on Stan’s face. 
Matt was less excitable. Old Tob was just 
another mountaineer to him, and if moun- 
taineers had stills, well, they had to expect 
the like of this at times. 

“But why?” asked Stan in dismay. 
“How could they get old Tob when he hadn’t 
been working the stills in years?” 

“‘Hit’s agin the law ter even hev a still,” 
answered Tobby. ‘‘’Cose, they cain’t do 
mech ter him fer jest havin’ ’em, an’ they 
cain’t do anythin’ ter him less’n they kin 
prove they was hiss’n.” 

“When did they find ’em?” 

“They was round this mornin’. They 
didn’t waste no time prowlin’ round. They 
went directly to the three stills jest as soon 
as they arrived.” 

“That’s queer,” said Stan. ‘They must 
have been told where the stilis were hidden.” 

“‘Hit’s shootin’ quar,”’ said Tobby, meet- 
ing Stan’s eye. ‘Thar warn’t so man 0- 
ple what knew whar those stills were hidden.” 

Stan caught his drift, and the thought sent 
the blood coursing to his cheeks. With an 
effort he controlled his temper. 

“You mean you think that I told the gov- 
ernment men about those stills?” 

“Tf I thought that,” replied Tobby coolly, 
“‘T shore wouldn’t hev left my gun at home. 
We know ye hain’t done hit, Stan. That’s 
why we’re hyur now.” 

Matt, quicker than Stan to read the 
thoughts of his fellow hillsmen, spoke up. 
“Tf I figger ye rightly, ye want ter tell us 
that thar be others who haint so sartin about 
Stan.” 

“Thar be lots o’ others,” amended Guy. 
“Snake Pete an’ his son air been goin’ up an’ 
down the branch all afternoon, tellin’ all 
consarned that thar hain’t no one but young 
Stanley Wayne who'd put the gov’ment men 
on old Tob’s trail. They think a heap o’ old 
Tob, an’ thar’s plenty o’ folks who hain’t 
wastin’ mech likin’ on Stan. What with 
Stan’s teachin’ on wimmen folks an’ the like, 
he hain’t loved mech in some places. So be- 
tween Snake Pete an’ their natcheral mis- 
trust o’ Stan, thar’s a powerful lot o’ growlin’ 
goin’ on right now. We sorter figgered Stan 
mought like ter know about hit.” 

Stan and Tobby exchanged a meaning 
glance. Stan put their thoughts into words. 
“This is what Snake Pete had in mind,” he 
said briefly. Tobby nodded an assent. 

“But old Tob must know it wasn’t I who 
told the government officers,” Stan continued. 
“Or do you suppose he thinks I may have 
been the one?” The thought left him pale. 
He couldn’t bear to have old Tob think that 
he had wormed his way into his confidence 
in order to betray him. 

“No one knows what Tob thinks,” replied 
Guy. ‘The gov’ment men took him ter 
Yellercreek till he kin git bond.” 

“‘Can he get bond?” asked Stan quickly. 
“*He hain’t got hit hisself, but all the folks 
up the branch is throwin’ their land deeds 
tergether an’ hopes ter git enough. Hit 
won’t be much. They don’t do mech ter a 
man fer jest ownin’ a still. Mebbe fine him 
a little.” 

“T’ll run down to Yellowcreek tomorrow 
morning when the telegraph office is open and 
wire for enough money for Tob’s bond,” 
said Stan. 

“Hit mought be a good idea fer ye ter 
hang round Yellercreek fer a spell,” said 
Tobby. ‘Till the folks up my way hev come 
ter their senses.” 

I’m not running away from any- 


“Hit hain’t eggzactly runnin’ away,” 
pleaded Tobby. “‘Hit’s jest layin’ low fer 
a spell till things straighten out. That’s 
what Guy an’ me come over fer ter tell ye.” 
Stan, although he had already decided on 
his course of action, looked at Matt to see 
what his brother thought of it. But Matt 
kept his eye on the ground and refused to try 
and sway his brother one way or another. 
“It’s white of you two to make this trip 
to warn me,” Stan told the boys. “But I 
can’t do anything that would even look like 
running away. That would make everyone 
sure that I was guilty. I'll stick it out right 
here after I get the money for Tob’s bond 
and we’ll see what they'll do about it.” 
““Now ye’re talkin’,” exclaimed Matt de- 
lightedly. ‘‘I knew ye wouldn’t run away. 
I reckon Guy an’ Tobby fergot ye was a 
Wayne.” 





“We hain’t fergot the things we heard 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


when Snake Pete was goin’ about ter-day » 
returned Guy somewhat heatedly. “Ty, 
folks up our way mean bizness.”’ 

“Waal, we done our best fer ye,” sii; 
Tobby, preparing to depart. “‘An’ if thar. 
anythin’ else we kin do fer ye when we sit 
back, we’ll shore do hit. Farewell.” Ki 

“Ye’d better stop a bit an’ stay fers, 
per,” invited Matt. . 

“We'd shore like ter, Matt. But if Stan’s 
goin’ ter act so foolish-like, we’ve got ter 
git back an’ find out what’s a-goin’ on. \, 
got some Lone Scouts out right now, keepin’ 
their eyes right busy.” ; 

“You don’t know how much I appreciate 
this,” Stan told them warmly as they wer 
leaving. ‘The main reason I’ve got to see i; 
through is because you fellows are behin; 
me.” ; 
“Waal, we'll do our best.” The two boys 
disappeared up the branch and Matt and 
his brother exchanged a long glance. ; 

“Thar’s some powerful black doin’ 
ahead,” Matt remarked. ‘I’m glad ye hain’t 
afeared.” : 

Stan essayed a grin. “I'll bet I’m about 
the most scared person in these hills, Matt 
What do you think that crew has up its 
sleeve?” 

“T wish I knew,” said Matt soberh 
“But I’m plum’ afeared o’ Snake Pete.” ~ 


Matt was bringing in firewood when his 
father returned home, shortly before supper 
The mountaineer seldom failed to drop some 
remark of gentle ridicule when he caught his 
sons in the act of doing “‘wimmen work.” 
but there was a preoccupied look on his face 
tonight and he let Matt’s actions pass un- 
noticed. Matt, after disposing of his burden, 
broke the news. 

“Old Tob’s in jail, Pa. 
men got his stills.” 

“Do ye reckon,” his father asked cuttingly, 
“that jest because we hain’t got telephones 
an’ radios an’ other furrin’ contraptions in 
these hills that we’uns don’t know what's 
a-goin’ on?” 

“T didn’t know whar ye’d been,” said 
Matt apologetically. 

“Hit don’t matter whar I’ve been, son. 
Hit’s all over the creek.” 

“Hev ye heard that Snake Pete is trottin’ 
round 'stirrin’ up a mess o’ trouble agin 
Stan?” 

“T shore hev, son. An’ termorrow we 
Waynes is goin’ ter do some stirrin’ up on 
our own account.” 

“The Waynes hain’t figgerin’ that Stan 
told the gov’ment men?” 

His father looked at him pityingly. ‘Son, 
ye talks less sense every time ye open yore 
mouth.” 

“Guy an’ Tobby was over,” Matt con- 
tinued. ‘‘They wanted that Stan should 
stay down ter the settlement fer a while.” 

The mountaineer looked at Stan. ‘An’ 
what did ye tell ’em, Stan?” 

“T’m going down to Yellowcreck to- 
morrow,” said Stan, “to——” 

His father towered over him, his lean face 
blazing with suppressed anger. Before he 
could give tongue to his thoughts, however, 
Stan concluded his say. 

‘to wire for bail for old Tob. Then I’m 
coming back here to see what Snake Pete 
and his gang is going to do about it.” 

The anger faded from the mountaineer’s 
face and a smile of approval appeared. 
“Now ye’re talkin’ like a Wayne. If | 
thought ye was turn-tailin’ I’d send ye back 
ter them outlandish places whar ye came 
from. Let’s git in an’ see what yore Ma's 
got fer supper.” : 

After supper that night Stan told his 
father what he and Tobby had overheard 
at Snake’s spring. The mountaineer showed 
less concern than Stan expected. 

“T knew all the time that if Snake tried 
ter git ye, as he prob’bly would, it’d be by 
some varmint trick. He’d try fust of all 
ter git all the folks agin ye, then he’d git rid 
o’ ye. We Waynes hain’t been sleepin 
sence ye came back ter the mountains. 
es Snake’s got a surprise a-comin’ ter 

im.’ 

Stan wanted to question him further, 
but the mountaineer withdrew into his shell, 
and Stan turned his attention to the evening 
class, wondering what the next day would 
bring. : 

Class that night was a perfunctory affair. 
A tense, contagious air of excitement had 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


spread_throu the valley, and Stan found 
that his pupils could think and talk about 
nothing but old Tob, Snake Pete, and the 
probable effect on their teacher. He sent 
the gathering away early, but when the 
household turned in to its various beds he 
found that he could not sleep for thinking 
of the events of the day and their probable 
consequences. He noiselessly slipped into 
his clothes and went outside for a stroll. 
There was something in the friendly silence 
of the mountain nights and the coldly 
sparkling stars that never failed to soothe his 
ruffled thoughts and lend him strength 
when he most needed it. 

He was worried over several things. In 
the first place there was old Tob, in jail 
with his thoughts. What did Tob think 
about it? Could he believe that Stan was 
responsible for his arrest? There were very 
few folks—or so Tob believed—who knew 
of the hiding places of his abandoned stills, 
and those folks had known of them for 
years. Tob must think it odd, to put it 
mildly, that only after he had revealed their 
location to Stan did the government agents get 
on his trail. He wondered what they would 
doto Tob. The boys seemed to think they 
would only fine him. They weren’t as strict 
with these mountaineers as they were with the 
commercial moonshiners of the cities. Well, 
he could pay Tob’s fine, if it came to that. 

He wondered what Snake Pete and his 
crowd were plotting against him. It did 
not make pleasant thinking. He had heard 
tales of some of the things they did to 
people to run them out of the hills. There 
was always the chance of a shot from the 
laurel. But he had discovered that in spite 
of the common beliefs prevailing in the out- 
side world, people were seldom shot from the 
bushes in the mountains. In the first place, 
it was too easy. Anyone could do it, and 
therefore no one could feel his life safe. So 
the mountaineers themselves frowned heavily 
on the practice, and outlawed any of their 
fellows whom they suspected of an ambus- 
cade. No, he probably wouldn’t get a shot 
from the bushes. Maybe they would try 
to run him out as they did his uncle. He 
had never learned the full details of the case. 
None of his relatives would talk of it; 
they all seemed ashamed of their part in 
the act. But from a word dropped now and 
then, and from hearing what happened to 
certain other undesirables, the ugly picture 
of tar and feathers sprung into his mind. 
An old Anglo-Saxon custom! He shrugged 
his shoulders. They’d have to overcome the 
Wayne clan before they could do that. But 
were the Wayne clan solidly behind him in 
this? His father thought they were, but did 
he know their true temper? Half the valley, 
led by Snake Pete, believed that he was 
responsible for old Tob’s troubles. Why 
should all the Waynes believe otherwise? 


Of course, he wasa Wayne. That was ninety . 


per cent of the battle. He wondered how 
long they would stay behind him, if they 
believed that he was in league with the 
government. Not for long. They would 
brand him as traitor to the clan, and to the 
mountain folk. 

Stan paced restlessly up and down in front 
of the cabin. There was still another thing 
that bothered him. If the Wayne clan 
stood solidly behind him, and Snake Pete 
and his bunch were determined to get rid 
of him, it looked like the makings of a won- 


derful feud. He was under no illusions about - 


these mountain feuds. They were very real 
things. At present all was quiet in this branch. 
But he knew of other feuds in other parts of 
the mountains; cruel, irrational things, that 
were wiping out, slowly and irresistibly, all 
the men folk of the warring houses. Once 


The Electricity 


ERE are two ways of showing that the 
_~- human body has a store of electricity 
Init. In the first experiment secure a glass 
dish and put into this about a teacupful of 
water. Now spread the fingers of the hands 
over the water without touching one another 
or allowing them to come into contact with 
the liquid. The closer they are to the water, 
as long as they do not touch it, the better. 
Keep the hands in this position for thirty or 
forty seconds. Then taste the water and it 
will be found to have taken on a curious 
electrified or carbonized flavor. Folks witha 
keen sense of taste will readily be able to dis- 
tnguish the electrified water from that 
which has not been treated. 

In the second experiment the electrical 
fluid may actually be seen. Hold the tips 
of the fingers, this time together, before a 
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started, they were apt to continue for genera- 
tions. Matt and Jed would become em- 
broiled, would kill their fellow hillsmen, and 
in turn, would meet an untimely end. 

Stan looked up quickly. Someone was 
approaching the cabin. He flattened out 
against a tree and let the unknown prowler 
approach. He was not armed, so he was 
probably not on an unfriendly mission. 
Stan stepped out from the cover of the tree. 

“Howdy, stranger,”’ he said in a low voice, 
so as not to awaken the sleepers in the cabin. 

““Howdy,” said the other, somewhat taken 
aback. He peered at Stan an instant through 
the darkness. ‘I’m Nat Cass,” he said. 
“My old woman’s the one what cut her foot 
with the axe last week. Hit’s swelling up 
something hateful ternight an’ most killin’ 
her with the pain. She reckoned as how, ef 
ye’d only come an’ let out some o’ the pizen, 
hit moughtn’t hurt so mech.” 

Stan looked at the other carefully. Yes, 
he was the woman’s husband, all right. 
And it was not surprising that the wound 
had become infected. Possibly gangrene, 
or at the best, blood poisoning. 

“Sure I’ll come,” he said. ‘But I can’t 
promise to do much. Did she keep on that 
dressing that I applied?” 

“T jest couldn’t make her keep hit on,” 
said the other. ‘‘Ma hain’t mech on takin’ 
ter newfangled notions.” 

Stan thought of waking Matt and telling 
him where he was going, but decided not to. 
Matt would probably think of nothing but 
Snake Pete’s threats, and insist on accom- 
panying him. He motioned to the moun- 
taineer to lead the way, and the two were 
soon making their way by starlight along the 
dark trail. His acquaintance had little to 
say, and Stan was occupied with his own 
thoughts. The trail appeared to him almost 
impossible to follow. Great globs of inky 
blackness obliterated it for long stretches, 
and Stan soon lost all sense of direction and 
location. But the hillsman seemed to ex- 
perience no difficulty, and wound in and out, 
up and down, with as much assurance as if it 
had been broad daylight. 

For perhaps half an hour Stan followed 
his guide in silence. Then the trail led into a 
cleared, level space, probably a small field. 
Stan’s forehead wrinkled. He was certain 
that the path to the injured woman’s house 
did not pass through a level field. Such 
fields were scarce in that vicinity. He would 
certainly have remembered one if he had 
crossed it before. A suspicion clutched at 
his heart, causing it to miss a beat. He 
stopped in his tracks. 

‘* Just one minute, ’’ he said, as sharply as he 
could. ‘This isn’t the way to your house.” 

‘““We’re jest thar, young Wayne,’’ replied 
the other, but his voice had something of a 
chuckle in it that confirmed Stan’s suspicions. 
His mind raced rapidly, formulating some 
plan of escape from the trap into which he 
was walking. 

“All right,’’ he said unconcernedly. “I 
wasn’t sure, that’s all.” 

The guide continued, and Stan followed. 
But now he let the distance between his 
companion and himself gradually increase. 
It was his intention to drop a few yards 
behind and then step into the nearest bush 
and lose himself for the present. They were 
now nearly across the small field. Stan’s 
senses, turned sharply to unfamiliar sounds, 
caught a suggestion of movement on either 
side of him. He stopped and listened. The 
next instant four strong arms encircled his 
body, a rope was whipped deftly around 
him, pinning his arms to his side, and his 
feet were kicked from -under him, sending 
him sprawling to the ground. 

(To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for November). 
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dark cloth. Arrange so that the fingers are 
well in the shade and this can be managed by 
standing with the back to the window. Keep 
the finger points together for a whole minute 
and then slowly draw them apart. It will 
be seen that curious filmy threads are coming 
from the finger tips. These are so delicate 
that they can hardly be called light, yet they 
are distinctly visible. When the fingers get 
a certain distance apart the threads break 
and finally vanish altogether. It is a well 
known fact that some persons are more 
heavily charged with electricity than others. 
On this account the experiments are particu- 
larly striking where some folks are concerned. 
When the atmosphere is very dry, such as 
during frosty conditions, or in a fine hot 
spell, the electrical influence is more in 
evidence. 
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Have your own training-table... 


your own trainer... 


WAY! 


THIS 





The 


PERSONAL SCORE BOARD 
guides the way 


|e raageon MaRcH! Get into step with 
this great training squad! Almost 
forty thousand boys from every part of 
the country are marching to health, to 
physical perfection, to leadership—with 
their eyes on the personal score board. 
Sign up to-day! Send for your personal 
score board—and fall in! 


What is the Personat Score Boarp? 


The personal score board is your own 
trainer. It comes into your home and 
makes training rules easy to follow. 
Every month you chalk up on the per- 
sonal score board your gains in height 
and weight. It’s a great game! 

The personal score board contains a 
record of the achievements of the whole 
athletic world. Arranged around your 
own personal score are the latest records 
in swimming, baseball, football, golf, 
track and field—the names of the cham- 
pions, dates, previous records. 

The training-table rules on the back 
of your personal score board are the 
simple, easy rules of healthful living that 
every athlete knows and follows: Plenty 
of exercise out of doors. Nourish- 


ing food with lots of fresh milk. 


drinks weaken the body, instead of build- 
ing it up. 

But—there is a real training-table 
drink for you—Instant Postum-made- 
with-hot-milk. It is a favorite with ath- 
letes. Its rich flavor has made it the 
standby of the forty thousand boys in 
the training army. This delightful drink 
combines the body-and-health building 
qualities of milk with the wholesome- 
ness of deliciously roasted whole wheat 
and bran, slightly sweetened. 

This zestful, score-raising drink is a 
cinch to make. Just put a level tea- 
spoonful of Instant Postum into a warm 
cup, add hot (not boiling) milk, stir, 
sweeten to taste, and there it is—steam- 
ing hot, full of flavor, packed with punch. 

Don’t let the training squad march 
by your door. Mail the coupon quick, 
get your personal score board—and fall 
in! If you'll send us the coupon now, 
we'll be glad to send you not only your 
personal score board, but also a full 
week’s supply of Instant Postum. Here’s 
the coupon! 
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Scout Masters! Upon receipt from you 
of the individual names and addresses 
of the boys in your troop, we shall be 
glad to send to each boy this incentive to 
better health—the personal score board. 
We shall also include a week’s supply ot 
Instant Postum for each boy. 


FREE...Score Board and Sample! 





Plenty of rest and sleep. 4nd— 





one outstanding rule that no 
athlete would think of break- 
ing—No Drinks Conraininc 
Carrein! Caffein-containing 


©1930, c. F.coRP. 





Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to try Postum for thirty days and see how it helps 
my score. Please send me, without cost or obligation, 


P—8.L.10-30 


My Personal Score Board and 
One week’s supply of Instant Postum 




















Name 
Postum is a product of General Foods Corpo- Strect 
ration. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. 
Instant can pate instantly Ci . 
in the cup by adding hot milk or ity — tate 
boiling © one the easiest Fill in completely—print name and address 
que 2 = 3 Tf you live in C address Generat Foops, Lauren, 4 
Postum Cerealis smeparedip tok. - DS, ey Se 
ing, and is also easy to = - Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario ; 
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They HAD to be 


to win the Pennsylvania championship 










A. Warner Dickerson 

popular basketbal 

coach of the Champion- 
ship Sharon High School 
team. Mr. Dickerson 
says, “for basketball or 
any other kind of floor 
work I believe that 
Grips cannot be 
beaten” 


























The fast, husky Sharon High School basketball team that fought its 
way to the Pennsylvania state high school championship last season. 
Notice the Grips on every pair of feet. 


OW about that gym class? Take Coach Dickerson’s advice 
and make the most of it if you want to do things in ath- 
letics. And you might as well wear the shoes approved by lead- 
ing high school, prep school and boys’ camp athletic directors. 


The name to remember is Grips. 


Grips are not ordinary gym shoes. They don’t even feel like 
ordinary shoes. Grips fit your foot from toe to heel, from instep 


to ankle. Right up under the instep, all around the foot. 


You know what that means. Every muscle in your feet and 
legs can work hard. These shoes help you develop the stuff 
that speed and athletic form are made of. They help you build 
your body faster! 


Put new pep into that gym work, boy. 
Try it in Grips and get more real fun 
out of it. If you don’t know what local 
store carries them, send us a post card 
for the name and address. Beacon Falls 
Rubber Shoe Company, Beacon Falls, 


Connecticut. 
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GRIP SURE—The shoe with the patented suction 
cup sole that lifts the speed limit on fast feet. Cuts 
seconds off your indoor track work. 


ASBURY — An all-round gym shoe with a light- 
weight sole. A good, inexpensive gym shoe, used and 
recommended by athletic directors. 


GRIP FORM — The speed shoe, built for basketball 
and other floor sports. Its springy inner cushion is a 
real shock absorber for heel and instep. They speed 
up any fellow’s feet, and, boy, what comfort. 
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IN OCTOBER 10910, just twenty years getting “cold feet”’ we would put the can j, hotel . . 
ago, I was flying with the Curtiss fliers the bottom of the basket. If we wished to Kaynt 
giving exhibitions in various cities of the sleep, there was a little shelf on one side have the 
United States. We had just finished giving a of the car. This we lowered and lay dome |’ve arra 
big meet at the Hawthorn track in Chicago upon it. If our legs were too long for the A nati 
and were assisting in the “Cuyahoga” Cen- size of the basket, we would open a little little offi 
tennial celebration at Cleveland, Ohio, door in the side and stick our feet out. [t i went OV 
when I received an urgent invitation to meet surprising how well you can sleep twent thing al 
Mr. Alan R. Hawley in St. Louis, Mo. thousand feet in the air with your feet from th 
and accompany him as his aide in the Inter- _ sticking out into space. It is usual to stand president 
national Balloon Race for the Gordon watch or to take tricks at piloting the balloon identifica 
Bennett Cup. I caught the first train out changing every two hours so one pilot can “T wil 
that night and the next day was in St. Louis eat and sleep and relieve the other. ( if your sh 
completing plans for the race, getting our. course, when in a storm or time of excite. plained 1 
maps and equipment together, consulting ment at great altitude or near the surface willing a 
the weather bureau about the movements of the ground the whole crew are ready They |! 
of the areas of high and low pressure to de-_to carry out the captain’s orders on the away the 
termine if possible the probable direction instant. The duties of an aide are to keep the the desse 
that the winds would carry us and to find out _log recording the altitude, direction, humidit, “Stew 
the best altitude to maintain in order to and temperature, amount of ballast used and “Do the 
cover the greatest distance and to get into to keep track of the course as accurately a; prunes? 
the general west to east currents of air, possible so as to know just where the balloon until I c: 
which we knew existed from the results of is at all times. Often, you will be above the “Huld 
observations of sounding balloons which clouds, out of sight of the earth for hours at manded | 
had been sent up by Mr. A. Lawrence a time, on one trip of over two days: when mangost 
Roche, director of the Blue Hill observatory _ we established the American duration record. These 
and meteorological station near Boston, we were almost an entire day sailing jn launched 
Mass., one of the foremostaerological research _ space with only the stars and moon at night ‘ourney 
laboratories in the world. and the sun by day visible at our altitude. ctest t 
, at times as high as four and a half miles. ships, ar 
THE day of the start arrived; greatcrowds The billowy clouds stretch below with here denuncia 
of people were gathered in thegrandstands and there what resembles a great white turned tl 
erected at the starting place; the teams repre- mushroom of mammoth proportions. These about th 
senting Germany, France, Italy, Belgium are “‘chimneys”’ or great columns of heated As soo 
and the United States were busy since early air which rise in great cumulus formations rt wis 
morning filling the balloons with coal gas; such as you see sometimes before a thunder = his 
as the moment of departure came for each storm. They often reach up as high as five re: of { 
team, the military band from Fort Scott miles. A balloon is controlled by casting his. : 6 
played their national anthem and,amid the out small quantities of fine sand _ ballast, A 
cheers of the multitude, the balloon rose by means of a little scoop like a sugar scoop, Mi sind 
slowly and sailed away. Some took guns _ to cause it to rise and opening a valve in My , 
and camping equipment and heavy furs and the top of the balloon by means of a cord shin 
blankets, for it was necessary to be prepared which descends into the basket. In addition " id 
for a descent far from civilization. Whenour _ there is a “rip panel” and a rip cord, usually orp hi 
time came the balloon was “weighed off,” colored red so that it will not be mistaken usked shi 
which means that the amount of sand for the valve cord, which is pulled when near Spud, 
ballast was so adjusted that the balloon the ground tearing out a long panel in the > ly 
would just rise as slowly as possible but top of the balloon allowing all the gas to brary 
rapidly enough to clear the tops of the grand- escape immediately when there is danger of a tioned th 
stand and safely pass over the buildings of high wind dragging the balloon and occu- man can 
the city. I will never forget the sight of the pants in the basket along over the rough somethin 
thousands of people gazing up as we gently’ ground. Should the wind catch the fabric «his 
floated over their heads and looked down of the balloon as the gas slowly escapes Must 
upon the roofs of the houses black with through the small aperture of the valve, stepped 
the entire population of that section of the it would act like a great sail. Sometimes down tow 
city of St. Louis. Soon we sailed out over the this will happen when landing in a high buming. 
suburbs where the houses were farther apart _ wind and you are helplessly dragged over the Kayne 
and finally crossed the junction of the Mis- ground and dashed into tree tops until the on his gus 
souri and Mississippi Rivers and looked down _ big bag comes to rest; an experience I once be disast 
upon the farms below which resembled a had in a balloon race from Kansas City. beam. N 
big checker board, being marked off by the Sometimes you may be able to save your life Spud’s 
county roads which run at right angles to by cutting the appendix rope and allowing Kayne m 
each other about a mile apart. Farmers’ the bottom of the balloon fabric to fold time they 
would come out and holler up to us as we. up into the top making a big parachute to Next « 
silently passed over them in the evening twi- bring you down to earth in safety if your agent st 
light, ‘‘Hello, brother! Come downand have balloon should burst in the air as mine did Sun and 
supper!” It sounded very inviting but we once in Berlin and about which I may tell the light 
were on our way and couldn’t stop. Some- you at another time. swinging 
times when we called down and asked— We sailed on all night and the next day concerne 
“Where are we?” the surprised farmers - we found ourselves floating over a large city toa frien 
would answer back, ‘‘You’re up in the air, which we saw by our maps was Milwaukee. box to th 
you dang fools!” As night came on, we Lake Michigan lay before us and as we “This 
prepared our supper and it may interest crossed this body of water, we were thinking you have 
you to know what we had to eat and how we __ of another ‘“‘America,’’ the dirigible balloon “The 
slept and kept house up in the air. We of Walter Wellman which had started from make his 
had cans of soup with unslaked lime around Atlantic City, N. J. on its eventful voyage the agen 
the outside, the whole encased in a larger inan endeavor tocross the ocean to European examine 
can. We poured water on the lime which shores. It got nearly to Bermuda when back the 
slaked it and heated the soup making a nice __ difficulties caused Mr. Wellman to descend His fa 
hot beverage. When we finished the soup, to the surface of the sea near a steamer. overpowe 
we placed the hot can under our coats The daring crew of the airship launched pearl loo 
which made us nice and warm if the night __ their life boat which was slung under the cat of light { 
was chilly or if there was any danger of (Concluded on page 52) gem wou 
ie reflected 
ism as th 
The LANDING FIELD will award each month, until further notice, a prize of a book for the agent 
the best letter on a subject to be announced each month. “You 
No letter can be considered that is longer than 250 words. In case of a tie the prize award yes, I an 
will go to all tying contestants. : ; Kay 
Letters must be written or 7 on one side of the paper, and must reach the office of Maj. unnayne 
Augustus Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 2 Park Avenue, New York City, on or before the fifteenth of the The pu 
month of issue. 
The subject this month is: 
Describe the Mongolfier Brothers’ Balloon Experiments. 
Letters must be received on or before October 15, 1930. 
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dressed, scarcely in accord with the usual 
tropical — Probably English; no 

bt a rl expert. 
rns Gdped him out. “The chief’s in 
the Brisban Hospital; injured in an explo- 
sion. I have complete instructions.” 

“In the hospital? You don’t tell me!” 
sputtered the agent. Then, looking about 
him: “What a beastly dump this is, now. I 
thought of a city. I don’t suppose the 

~ ay 
gy smilingly interrupted. “You can 
have the chief’s room at the office to-night. 
I've arranged for supper there, too.” 

A native woman brought in the food to the 
little office table, while Kayne and the agent 
went over the latter’s credentials. Every- 
thing about the papers seemed genuine, 
fom the hand-written instructions of the 
president of the company, down to the 
identifications and passports. 

“J will deliver the Moonbeam just before 
your ship leaves to-morrow .night,” ex- 
plained Kayne, and to this the agent nodded 
willing agreement. . 

They had eaten as they worked. Clearing 
away the plates, the native woman brought 
the desserts. 


“Stewed prunes,” gasped the agent. 


“Do these tropics have nothing but stewed 


prunes? ‘I’ve eaten them on shipboard 
until I can not look a prune in the face.” 

“Huldah, take ‘the prunes off,” com- 
manded Kayne of the servant. ‘‘ Bring some 
mangosteens.”” 

These the agent consumed with relish, and 
launched into a long discussion of — 
journey, with many impolite expletives 
against the shipping company, its personnel, 
ships, and food; ending with a particular 
denunciation of stewed dried prunes. Kayne 
tuned the conversation at last, and talked 
ahout the pearl industry and related topics. 

As soon as he felt it would be polite to de- 
part, wishing the agent a restful sleep he 
took his leave and started up the hill. The 
door of the darkened cabin swung open at 
his approach. 

“Ts it you, Spud?” he called before enter- 
ing. 

Yes,” came the whispered reply from 
within. “‘Come quick.” 


Inside the cabin, Kayne lit a candle and - 


asked sharply. ‘‘Is it as we suspected?” 

Spud, during the supper hour, had made 
a visit to the Mishima Maru at anchor. 
“Almost exactly,” he replied. ‘“‘I ques- 
tioned the purser carefully. This English- 
man came aboard at Manila, he says, so 
something has happened to the real agent. 

“This fellow’s papers, then, are forgeries?” 

“Must be.” Shielding the candle, Spud 
stepped across to the window and peered 
down toward the office, where a light was still 
burning. ‘‘Shall we place him under arrest?” 

Kayne smiled. ‘“‘That man is armed, and 
onhis guard every second. A false move might 
be disastrous both to us and to the Moon- 
beam. No, I intend to give him the pearl.” 

Spud’s face became a question mark. 
Kayne moved closer to him, and for a long 
time they talked in whispers. 

Next evening Kayne and the company’s 
agent stood before the cabin on the hill. 
Sun and moon had just changed shifts, and 
the light on Pirate’s Point was already 
swinging through the sky. Quietly—as un- 
concernedly as though he were passing sugar 
toa friend at lunch—Kayne gave the velvet 
box to the agent. 


“This is it,’ he spoke softly. “I hope 
you have good luck.” 
“The famous Moonbeam Pearl. It will 


make history in the world of gems.’’ Plainly 
the agent was excited. ‘I would like to 
examine it.” While speaking, he tipped 
back the cover. 

His face went white. Sheer amazement 
overpowered him. In the semi-darkness the 
pearl looked mystic, and when the finger 
of light from the Point shone upon it, the 
gem would spring into glowing life, full of 
reflected light; then settle back into mystic- 
‘sm as the beam swung on. For an instant 
the agent was taken aback; he lost his poise. 

“You... you entrust this . . . that is; 
yes, 1 am sure I shall have good luck.” 
Kayne smiled and thought to himself: 
“The purser was correct.” Then aloud: 


The Moonbeam Pearl | 
(Concluded from page 11) | 





“The ship leaves in an hour. We must be 
going; we just have time to make it. I will 
pilot you out.” 

Slowly they made their way down the 
hard hill, conversing as they went, the agent 
more cock-sure now, with a growing super- 
ciliousness; Kayne as courteous as ever. 
Kayne stepped into the tiny launch behind 
the agent and shoved off. 

Awakening weird echos against the tin 
warehouses of the tropic town, the boat 
sputtered, out toward the sea. As it slid 
from the harbor and into the path of moon- 
light, Kayne could see his companion tightly 
clutching at the velvet box within his pocket. 
The boat’s dim kerosene searchlight sent a 
sallow glow over a narrow path of water 
ahead. The lights of the Mishima Maru, 
anchored out near the Point, seemed small 
and distant, and were often hidden from 
view by intervening rocks and islands. 

As he rounded an islet and shut off power 
to drift through a narrow gateway of rocks, 
Kayne discerned the sound of a motor ahead 

“There’s another boat coming in. Listen,’ 
he called softly. The agent turned in his seat. 

The sounds of the strange motor came 
nearer, but there was no light displayed. 

“They re going it blind,” Kayne ex- 
claimed, as he cut off all speed. ‘‘They’re 
dead ahead,” he called “and coming fast.” 
He was negotiating his own craft through a 
stretch of rocky craigs. ‘‘Here, you,” to 
the agent, “take that searchlight from its 
socket and cast it about ahead. Quick.” 

Jumping from his seat, the agent grabbed 
the light and swung its ray across the water. 
Kayne—ever so slightly—twirled the wheel. 
The boat veered, grazed a rock, and jolted. 

“Curses,” yelled the agent. Ina paroxysm 
of fright he let go the lamp and it crashed 
to the floor of the boat. A smashing of glass, 
and the light went out. 

“‘Heaven help us. You’ve done it now,” 
shouted Kayne. “Quick. Hold on!” 

Kayne’s engine was off. The strange 
motor roared, a dark mass loomed up, a 
churning of white foam, a crash! 

“Hold,” yelled Kayne, as he and his 
passenger were thrown together with a force 
that sent them sprawling to the bottom of 
the boat, ‘Hold; he hit us slanting. Don’t 
let the boat dip. Hold on!” 

Behind them, when they had untangled 
themselves and gained their wits again, the 
sounds of the strange boat were already 
dying away. It had not even stopped. 

Striking a match, Kayne saw his pas- 
senger reach into his pocket, and heard him 
mutter that the box was safe. Then aloud, 
the agent commanded: ‘Fix that light and 
get me out of here to the ship. And do it 
quick.” 

An hour later, Spud and Kayne were 
bending by candle light over a table in the 
little hilitop cabin. Before them, resting in 
a velvet box with top swung back, was The 
Moonbeam Pearl. Even by the dim candle 
glow its glories seemed to fill the whole cabin. 

““You made the change without trouble?” 
asked Spud. 

“Perfectly, thanks to your care in hitting 
us easy.” Kayne surveyed the Moonbeam. 
“Tt will make history in the world of gems.” 
He was repeating the agent’s werds. ‘And 
the first chapter was written to-night.” Sud- 
denly he stopped. “Listen. The radio.” 

Swiftly the words came in. The message 
ceased. Kayne arose and for a moment 
held back the curtains of the window to gaze 
out over the dark expanse of sea where the 
Mishima Maru was disappearing. 

“Tt’s from the vessel,” he explained. ‘I 
asked the purser to report. Here’s what he 
has to say.”’ Spud took the message and read 
it hastily: ‘Your man in Number Seven has 
gone mad.” 

“What was in the other box,” he asked; 
‘a smaller pearl?” 

“A smaller pearl? Certainly not,” was 
Kayne’s quiet response. “I wouldn’t want 
co tease him that way, after taking the box 
with the Moonbeam away from him. No, I 
gave him something that will serve as a 
sweet memento of his visit here; that will 
recall to his mind the ten thousand glorious 
miles of discomfort and heat and hardships 
that he has endured in order to see our fair 
island. His box contained a dried prune.” 


? 
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A star in 


three sports— 


yet last year Don 
make a single 


ON Is THE ideal youngathlete—big, 
D strong, fast and smart—a winner 
at any sport he tackles. 

He is the star of the school this year. 
Won his*‘letter’’ in three major sports 
—Football, Basketball and Track. 

And this just goes to show what a 
fellow can do if he takes care of him- 
self. For last year Don didn’t shine 
at all. Listless—no pep—never got 
started. He had one illness after an- 
other. Colds, laryngitis, sore throat— 
nothing serious, but enough to run 
him down. 


Don’s secret of good health 
But Don got wise this year—found 
out how to keep in good health—in 
the top-notch condition that strenu- 
ous athletics demand. 
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couldn't 
team 


The Life Extension Institute tells 
us that 27 different diseases may be 
spread by germs picked up by the hands 
and carried to the mouth or nose. 


But athletes and trainers every- 
where know that the searching, anti- 
septic lather of Lifebuoy Health Soap 
removes germs as well as dirt. And 
that’s how Don and thousands of 
other young fellows safeguard health. 
They wash hands frequently—and 
always before eating—with Lifebuoy. 


Get the Lifebuoy habit 


They use Lifebuoy for the bath, too, 
because it’s so refreshing—so purify- 
ing. And it’s fine for the skin—helps 
rid a fellow of those pimples and 
blotches that so often spoil his ap- 
pearance. It makes a great shampoo, 
too. Infact,everything about Lifebuoy, 
especially its extra-clean, healthy scent, 
appeals to a young chap. 


To keep fit, play the Lifebuoy 
**Wash-up”’ game every day. Mail the 
coupon for a free Wash-up chart and 
a ‘‘ get acquainted"’ cake of Lifebuoy 
and try it. 
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Do you know 
these writers? 


Rafael Sabatini 
Carl Sandburg 
George Bernard Shaw 
Elsie Singmaster 
Sara Teasdale 
Albert Payson Terhune 
Henry Van Dyke 
Hendrik Willem 

Van Loon 
Hugh Walpole 
Herbert George Wells 
Edith Wharton 
William Allen White 
Owen Wister 


William Beebe 
Stephen Vincent Benet 
Arnold Bennett 
Thomas Boyd 

Willa Cather 

Gilbert K. Chesterton 
Padraic Colum 
Warwick Deeping 
Walter De La Mare 
Robert Frost 

Zona Gale 

John Galsworthy 
Hamlin Garland 
Philip Gibbs 


Rudyard Kipling 
Selma Lagerlof 
Stephen Leacock 
Joseph C. Lincoln 
Vachel Lindsay 
Emil Ludwig 
John Masefield 
Andre Maurois 
Edna St. Vincent Millay 
Christopher Morley 
Eugene O’Neill 
Agnes Repplier 
Edwin Arlington 
Robinson 


The stories, articles, poems, and essays of these modern 
writers are appearing fresh from their pens in current 
periodicals. Wouldn’t you like to become acquainted with 
them? If so, ask your mother, father, or teacher to write 
for details of a new plan. It is called the Current Litera- 


ture plan. This method is being used in thousands of 
schools today —stimulating a keen interest in current reading. 





SPONSORED BY 
Atlantic Monthly World’s Work 
Bookman Harpers 
Scribner’s Golden Book 
Forum Saturday Review of Literature 
Boys’ Life The American Girl 
Christian Herald The Commonweal 





CURRENT LITERATURE 


PUBLISHED BY AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Praises Lone Scout 
gcout EXECUTIVE 
LEIGH M. NISBET of 
Zanesville, Ohio, reports some 
very interesting things that 
have been accomplished by 
Lone Scout Herman Frame, 
of his Council. Lont Scout 
Frame has been active for 
many years, and we con- 
gratulate him on his record, 
fine cooperation with the 
Local Council, and his helpfulness to the 
Scout Executive. It is with pleasure that 
we present Mr. Nisbet’s statement: 

“One of the most active Rural Scouts in 
Region Four, composed of Ohio, Kentucky, 
and West Virginia, is Lone Scout Herman 
Frame, of Blue Rock, Ohio. Scout Frame 
joined the movement April, 1927, and al- 
though busy with his school work, managed 
to pass the first two degrees during the bal- 
ance of that year and a part of 1928. It 
was in 1929 that Scout Frame commenced 


to make a name for himself. At that time 
he started the organization of the Beaver 
Brave Tribe, with headquarters at Philo, 
Ohio. Scout Frame’s work attracted the at- 
tention of Zane Trace Area Council officials, 
and he was called into conference concerning 
the advisability of a Lone Scout Drive within 
the teriitory allotted to the Council. 
“From a membership of two Scouts the 
Beaver Brave Tribe grew until it now num- 
bers fifteen Lone Scouts with the required 
number of Adults as leaders and advisers. 
“This Tribe is quite active, and partici- 
pates as a unit in the various civic activities 
of the communities around which it is lo- 
cated. On Memorial Day the Tribe not only 
marched in the parade, but was of great 
assistance to the G.A.R. in the decoration 
of graves in the cemetery as well as in the 
preparation of the program. 

“Scout Frame has been appointed as an 
Acting Deputy Commissioner of Rural 
Scouting and at the behest of the Rural 
Scouting Committee of the Zane Trace Area 
Council he is now organizing two additional 
Scout Tribes within the county. Scout 
Frame graduated from the Philo High 
School in June, 1930, and is planning to 
attend college this coming fall. He is 
Sachem of the Ohio Lone Scouts; President 
of the Rural Dale 4-H Forestry Club; holds 
the L.S.C. Contributor Award; Seventh 
Degree and is Scribe of Beaver Brave Wig- 
wam. 

“Scout Herman Frame has made a real 
contribution to the Rural Scouting Program 
of the Zane Trace Area Council, and his 
interest and labors have done much to bring 
Rural Scouting to a high degree of efficiency 
in this section of Ohio.” 


Feed Wheat 

ME: ALEXANDER LEGGE, Chairman 
of Farm Board, says feed wheat to live- 

stock, hogs and poultry. Why not? It has 

a feeding value of $1.11 on the basis of corn 

price at 85c. 

Feed coarsely ground wheat with forage 

crops, ensilage. Rural Scouts are requested 





to cooperate with father and neighbors in 
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Lone Scout 


making wheat both practical 
as a feed for poultry and farm 
livestock. 

Consult your County Agri- 
cultural Agent for guidance. 


“Nutting Time”’ 
LONE SCOUTS and their 
Leaders will soon 
planning the autumn nutting 
time program. As individ- 
uals ‘and groups you will 
want to help in our Boy Scout Nut Tree 
Planting Program. 


Do you know of historic places, homes of 


great Americans, where nut trees are now 
growing? If so, notify Boy Scouts of America, 


Lone Scout and Forest Fires 
ONE SCOUT FREDERICK MERLIN 
MILLER, of Millersburg, Dauphin 
County, Pennsylvania, did a heroic piece of 
work when he jumped into the service pro- 
gram in connection with forest fires of his 


Fall plowing and Merit Badge work on soils, mechanics and horses 


section. Soon after Frederick joined the 
Lone Scout Division he investigated the 
matter of ‘Preparedness,’ and his relation- 
ship to National and public service with the 
result that when a forest fire broke out in his 
town he had already equipped himself, knew 
what to do, and how to perform, and it is 
reported that his contacts and knowledge 
of how to put out a fire prevented a very 
expensive forest-fire, that might have played 
havoc with the nearby village. 


Scout Trail to Citizenship 


NDER the leadership of Regional 
Executive Harold W. Lewman of 
Region 5, and Jack Keith, Scout Executive 
of Little Rock, Arkansas, a “‘ Boy Scout Trail 
to Citizenship” will be developed as a Scout 
Exhibit and Scout Demonstration on the 
grounds of the Arkansas State Fair at Little 
Rock, during the second week of October. 
This will be the first time in the history of 
Scouting that the Boy Scout Trail will be 
developed out in the open and it will be an 
effort to duplicate the illustration which 
appears in the literature of Scouting, supple- 
mented by the addition of Merit Badge 
demonstrations, special activities, illustrating 
Lone Scouts and farm boys at work in Scout- 
ing, and institutional relations. We hope 
it will be possible for many Lone Scouts and 
farm boys in Scouting to visit the State Fair, 
and have a chance to see this marvelous Scout 
layout, and to take their parents and friends 
through, from the Tenderfoot entrance gate to 
the end of the Trail, where successful Citizen- 

ship is illustrated and demonstrated. 


Lone Scout Returns from China 


NE of our oldtimer Lone Scouts, Arthur 
Young, who has been located in the 
American Consulate in Peking, China, for 4 
number of years, recently returned to the 
United States, as an employee of the Chinese 
Consulate, located in Seattle, Washington. 
Lone Scouts living on the Pacific Coast and 
especially those in the vicinity of Seattle 
will be glad to get in touch with him. We 
welcome our Brother Scout Arthur, and are 
glad that he has returned to the States. 


October 
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The Limousine Spin 












(Continued from page 9) 
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to his left. Lane again. And ready for 
jattle! How can you make treaties with a 
man like that! ‘ é 

The ship came up beside him, and Ray, 
staring at it, gasped in astonishment. Lane 
wasn’t flying the P-3/ He was in a rickety, 
treacherous, infamous old DH that the 
squadron had appropriately dubbed: X 
Marks Spot Where Body Was Found, or more 
simply, among themselves, The X. And a 
more unstable crate never existed. It was a 
veritable winged coffin; two nicks in its death 
sore; a dozen crack-ups, at least five of 
which had almost been fatal; and with tricks 
and deceptive peculiarities that no pilot had 
ever mastered. “The X!” And Tommy 


easiest»way of losing altitude—in a P-3 as 
safe as riding a mule team! Pulling out, he 
found Lane climbing to meet him; where- 
upon he banked, drew over alongside the 
DH, and waved. They cut their guns. 

“Your turn next!” yelled the imper- 
turbable Tommy. 

Sherman stared, and sputtered. He was 
speechless, not only with anger at Lane’s 
foolish risk, but with admiration for the 
magnificent exhibition of skill. 

“Your turn,” repeated Lane. “But you'll 
have to put it off till later.” He swept his 
arm back in the direction of the column of 
troops. “The panels are out again, signalling 
for you. You must not have finished, after 


Nut Tree | Lane had entered that in a stunting contest! all.” 

Sherman cut the gun, and yelled. Ray peered down. It was true. White 
homes of “You’re crazy, Lane! You'll kill your _ strips of cloth lay in regular figures on the 
are now fool self in that thing!” ground. 

America, “Like to bet?” came the jaunty reply. “Tomorrow,” Ray cried. ‘How about it?” 
_ “Watch me, anyway. I’m going on up. “Okay.” 

Two thousand more. Then I'll start in, and The guns went on. Sherman headed out 
[ERLIN ff you can do with your bus what I’m going _for the infantry column, reached it and again 
Dauphin to do with this old crate, why, I'll admit circled around. They were still held up, 
' piece of vou can fly!” working to get the Creek bridged, but the 
vICe pro- " “Hey,” shouted Sherman. “Lane, listen task was moving swiftly to completion. At 
es of his to reason! Don’t stunt that——” least he could feel sure they’d be on their 








But the powerful Liberty motor, roaring 
into action, drowned out his words. With a 
last wave of his hand, Lane gave the DH the 
gun, and pulled away from him. He climbed. 
Sherman followed, ‘hopelessly, then, trem- 
bling, determined on one more effort at call- 
ing it all off. Forward on the throttle, and 
the P-3 leaped ahead like a greyhound, over- 
taking the DH almost as if it had been 
stationary. 

Again they were side by side. Ray 
jazzed his motor; shouted; screamed; ges- 
tured; waggled his wings; everything he 
could think of. But in vain, Lane was bent 
doggedly over the controls, and refused to 
look up. The altimeter showed forty-eight 
hundred. They were almost there. Lane 
had chosen five thousand for his starting 
point. Two hundred more. And then— 
what? 

Suddenly Lane banked away. Sharply. 
Viciously. The DH slipped, and faltered. 
But finally leveled off. As Ray followed 
around to watch, he saw the rickety crate 


way soon, and let this be his last maneuver. 

He dived, strafing the column. Once. 
Twice. Why hadn’t they left their panels 
out there the first time?’ He pondered the 
question idly, and decided they must have 
seen him upstairs with Lane, still there, and 
thus available for some other experiment. 
Down again, for the third time. It was 
beginning to get pretty dark for pictures. 
But he kept taking them. 

Then, as he prepared for his fourth trip 


over the line, he saw the men begin folding | 


And the | 

General’s car was still there, watching and | 
waiting. O e 

He banked into position, straightened out, 


up the cloth-panels. Last time! 


and dived. “The General’s car.”’ ' The words 
flashed back into his mind unaccountably, 
and with them came a sudden and impish 





scheme. Ray Sherman chuckled. Man, 
whata plan! It’d give that bunch something | 
to talk about for years, and would he do it? 
Would he!! 

Sherman did. And did it, too, without | 
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When every second counts and it’s up to you to 
stop a pass, you need Firestone “Tiretreds.” 
You need that famous non-skid sole to give 


you the sure-footed speed to prevent the 
other team from scoring. 













spin over in a barrel-roll, and dive! Down _ realizing the full gravity of his actions. Im- . ee ” The same tread which has made 
-" > tke a lead weight. Whistling. Roaring its pulse. Humor. Daring. But woefully un- Basketball is mostly | foot-work, famous Champions . fie Py “4 
Satten, cry. Screaming like something alive. Then ethical. He throttled the motor, and eased coaches say. The winning team stays on its aebing C 
ew Lane came back S the ce _ spon as — straight for the sedan-top of toes longer—gets into play — the 
aes swept up. Up. . And over, fora loop! the General’s car! r ed. 
oo Ray tn 4 dese his eyes. Why, the Gliding down. Quietly and gradually ball down the floor at snp : 
d it is old coffin had spun a dozen men for less than executing the descent. His jaws clamped N aturally footwear plays a big part in foot- 
sleds that! Lane would never get by with that tightly as he leaned over the cock-pit to make work. That’s why coaches insist on the best 
sca —_ Rae But or te a - ry gg het his yee ge i? for their boys — that’s why the Firestone 
Wisi down, trying it again. e roared up, s o pull a ‘om a spin? ell, ° . 
en spinning its wa Ray Sherman’s horrified Lane try this! TIRETRED is a favorite. The same vege 
eyes. Vertical. Straining in every strut Over the car, wheels skimming its fabric tread used by Firestone on tires makes the 
and guy. top, and hag with a mighty and deafening TIRETRED equally safe from skidding— 
vic roar of the motor, the P-3 zoomed up and how slick the floor, how fast the 
= - HEN it coughed, sputtered, stalled, and away! Ray Sherman had spun his wheels SS ae os fes-en the ole wail the other 
cutive suddenly toppled over, and“began spin- _ on the top of the General’s sedan! play. doubl ae erat 
Trail ning down with a sickening circular whip. A tremendous uproar broke loose. Men features . . . double-stitched rein orcements 
Souut Spin! DH! Ray groaned. Ask any pilot shouted and ran back on the road. Faces to brace your feet and stand the strain of 
n the the somber death note in those two words. turned upward. Someone was climbing out rough work ... extra-thick toe bumpers . . . 
Little Try and pull a DH, even a well-behaved DH, of the car. Arms waved. Ray took it all in uneers made of hest canvas duck in hrown SOLID COMFORT is built into 
tober: out of a spin! Pull till you’re blue in the with one glance, smiling, and then streaked ppers the TIRETRED. A genuine 
ral face!_ If she comes out at all it’ll probably for home. or white, and Sun Tan. Kenesa Insole. Uppers of heary 
il be = 4 to change — and =e spinning tape 3 pr fuselage he rood be “—_ You won’t know how well you lay basket- 
the other way around! An ane was were still idly turning on their axles. But . A . 
—— whistling down in a DH that men called who could vouch for it? Wasn’t he supposed ball (or TL oe tee —_ to 
pple- The X, a black pirate among all her black to be flying low, strafing the column? Sure lay on TIR use y the best 
sadge sisters! Skilled, the pilot, who can bring a he was! And wasn’t it a natural accident asketball players. The Firestone Footwear 
ating DH from a spin! for a ship to hit a pocket and dip a bit lower dealer will glad to let you try them on. 
cout- Sherman, breathless, saw Lane furiously than usual? Or at least natural to assume so? 
hope at work on the controls. The ship was FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR COMPANY 
; and spinning clockwise. Down. Two thousand THAT was all they could do: assume! praiigg ‘mn 
Fair feet with terrific speed. Then it paused, Nothing official Some men _ would . ‘¢ 
Scout whipped over, and true to its character, swear they’d seen his wheels graze the top BRANCHES a 
ends began whirling around counter-clockwise. of the car; but others would swear he’d New York, 107 Duane St. Pm nen. ght So. Franklin gt. 
te to Two thousand more. Lane had less than a cleared the machine by a dozen feet. It —_—, a oe a tice inmeapolis, 444 Stinsoe Blvd. 
‘7en- thousand now to bring it out. But what was.dusky, the light was bad, and besides o_ . p 
difference! Even if he had ten thousand that, no group of men ever see the same | ZZ 
more? thing in exactly the same way. 
‘ Ray pulled his head back in the cock-pit, And, as for the General, sitting ‘inside the Zz A 
thur and fixed his eyes dazedly on the instrument car, he could have seen absolutely nothing. 
the beard. Watch Tommy Lane crash? He True, the engine had roared over him, louder 
or a couldn’t do it. Bitterly, he counted ten, and _ than it had ever been before; but how much : 
the then, with a heart as heavy as ingots, leaned louder? And how much more back-wash 
inaal over once more and looked down. of his prop than usual? The answer was 
ton. Below him, skimming the trees along clear: there'd be lots of rumors and lots of 
and Butte Creek, right-side up and level, were talking, but beyond that, nothing. Official ; 
ttle Tommy Lane and The X! The idiot had action isn’t taken on suspicions! ATHLETE S’ SHOQES ~~ 
We brought the DH out! Suddenly then, the smile faded from Ray 
are Cold sweat was on Ray Sherman’s fore- Sherman’s face, and he frowned soberly. 
head. He dived, kicked the controls, and Hadn’t he gone too far? Actually jeopard- 
went in a spin of his own as the quickest and _ ized the lives of a half dozen men, including 
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Businessm 


The most thrilling game in the 


world. * + 


In sport it’s the boy who has had 
plenty of practice with a good team and 
a good coach who makes a star player. 
In business it’s the boy who “knows the 
ropes” who gets the best opening and 
makes the grade the fastest. 


If you are ambitious and want to 
make good, Western Union offers a 
wonderful opportunity to get started 
right. It is healthful work that you will 
enjoy and the pay is good. In it you 


WESTERN UNION 


Messenger Service 


7 7 7 7 


learn how to play the game. You see 
many kinds of business at close range 
and have a chance to choose the one you 
want to follow. When the right opening 
comes, your manager will gladly recom- 
mend you for it—and you have no idea 
how much that recommendation will help. 


Are you ready? Stop today at the 
nearest Western Union office and ask 
the manager. He will tell you all 
about it. 


| his own? 
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“ Sou canearn itin YOUR spare time 


This swift and sturdy bicycle is one of three 
hundred prizes you can get without costing you 
a cent of your own money. 


We need a boy in your neighbor- 
hood to deliver to regular custom- 
ers The American Magazine, 
Woman's Home Companion and 
Collier's, The National Weekly. 


You will have an opportunity to 
earn cash commissions and such 
dandy prizes as a bicycle, radio, 
baseball equipment, watch and 
many other things any fellow would 
be proud to own. 


Your name and address sent with 
the coupon will bring you full in- 
formation and start you along the 
happy road toward this bicycle. 


. Dept, 168 


Mr. Jim Th 
ll The Crowell Publishing Co., 
Springfi . 


Dear Jim: I want to earn money and prizes. 
lease start me off as a salesman, 
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Instantly he regretted. He had 
done that! If he had, indeed, struck a 
pocket at that moment, there would have 
been a calamity terrible beyond conception. 
And for what? Simply to further an un- 
worthy and disgraceful rivalry between him- 
self and Tommy Lane. 

Ray’s fists clenched, and the blood drained 
from his lips. This thing had gone far 
enough. He was the fool for the last time. 
He was through! 

The resolve shook him from his guilty 
reflections. He peered over the edge to find 
that he’d over-flown the field; whereupon he 
circled back, cut the gun, and came down 
spiraling. 

As he landed then, and taxied in toward 
the hangars, a group ran out to meet him. 
Lane was among them. So was Skid Patter- 
son. And Major Foxxe, his commanding 


| officer! What the deuce, anyway? Why this 


reception? 

Hardly had he jumped to the ground when 
Major Foxxe began speaking. 

“Lieutenant Sherman.” His voice was 
cold, crisp. “It is my duty to inform you 
that you’re under arrest.” 

Ray colored, then blanched. He straight- 
ened up, saluted, and looked the Major 
squarely in the eyes. 


“Yes, sir.” 
Major Foxxe coughed. ‘I’m sorry, Sher- 
man,” he continued, somewhat gently. “I 


don’t know exactly what this is for. My 
order came in over field radio from the 
General; not much more than what I’ve al- 
ready given you.” He paused. ‘Suppose 
you put your stuff away, and then come over 
to my office. I want to talk this over with 


ou. 

; With that, he nodded and left, and the 
others crowded eagerly around. 

‘What in the devil have you been up to?” 
demanded Lane. 

“Yes, what?” groaned Patterson. “TI 
told you to lay off this stuff before-you got 
in trouble.” 

“Tt means a court-martial sure,” came 
mournfully from Midge Harris. “‘And what 
for? What'd you pull off, anyway?” 

The questions snapped out at Sherman. 
He listened quietly, ignoring most of them, 
with his forehead wrinkled with frowns. He 

ushed his way through, heading for the 
aac in an effort to get away; but they 
followed doggedly. Finally, Ray swung 
around and faced them. 

“T can’t tell you!” he cried, miserably. 
“But I will tell you this: it’s the last of this 
rot between Lane and me. That’s over! 
Out! And for good. Get it?” 

He glared at Lane. “You can yelp all 
you want to from now on, see? You can 
be anything you want, and think me any- 
thing else you want. But this bunk of cutting 
each other’s throats and arguing like a 
couple of infants is over. I’m through!” 

Suddenly he held out his hand. “Look 
here, Lane,” he went on, calmly, “ what 
d’you say we shake and try pulling together 
for a while? I didn’t mean to yell at you 
like that, but I wanted to get it across to you 
that I think we ought to wake up and snap 
out of it. What d’you say?” 

To his astonishment, Lane froze. 

“Quitting, eh?” The words came slowly, 
scornfully. ‘Licked at last. Got yourself 
in a mess, and got cold feet. Quitting. 
Crawling out of it.” 

Ray lunged forward with clenched fists, 
but the others grabbed them both, and held 
them apart. 

“Come on. Quit it,” Patterson snapped. 

“Quit it?” echoed Lane, as he continued. 
“Tt’s not me that’s quitting. But of course, 
if Sherman says he’s licked and doesn’t want 
any more, why, okay with me. It’s his 
mess; not mine. And I'll bet whatever it 
was that finished him off had something to do 
with ham flying!” 

Ray winced, straining to get free from the 
men who held him. Then, laxing his muscles, 
he looked at them—and gasped. They were 
for Lane! They believed he was crawling 
out! 

No mistaking those grim, accusing faces. 
Hurt. Amazed. Unwilling scorn in every 
line of expression, but scorn none the less. 
Even Skid Patterson who’d argued, himself, 
to break up the feud. Skid believed it, too. 
Ray could read the man’s mind. Calling it 
off when even was one thing; but quitting 
now was something vastly different. That’s 
what Patterson was thinking! 

Ray shook his head. ‘‘Let me go,” he 
said Benes 9 “Tt’s all right. You ought 
to know a quitter won’t fight.” He added 
the last, bitterly; and then, finding himself 
free, wheeled about, and walked slowly away 
toward the 
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A WEEK wore by. Shunned, Ray spe:; 

the days alone, morose and dejecte; 
There was nothing for him to do but wait 
wait for the court-martial charges to com 
through and set in motion the machinery {o, 
his trial. He was grounded, forbidden t, 
fly. Nor could he leave the limits of th 
post. Nothing to do. Time hung heayjl, 
on his hands, and accentuated its dragging 
misery by the very loneliness in which it wa; 
spent. 

Meanwhile, the story of that disastroys 
incident had gone the rounds. Over his ow 
post, and over all the others. It might haye 
been amusing but for the other, too—the 
story of his disgrace, of the shocking end of 
a famous rivalry. But whatever that phage 
of it, at least the account offered opportunity 
for excited speculation. True to his own 
predictions, no two eye-witnesses agreed, 
Some said he had spun his wheels on the 
car, and others said he had simply swooped 
down to wave the General’s flag with the 
blast from his prop. Still others said the 
a had apparently hit a pocket, and 
urched down out of control, and that there 
was, thus, nothing important about the whole 
affair. 

Ray knew only too well what Tommy 
Lane believed, and was spreading around, 
Lane credited the first story. But mocked 
it. Said Sherman probably had spun his 
wheels on the sedan. “Just like him— 
couldn’t have picked anything easier! But 
he’s the kind that got scared from it, any- 
way, however easy it was. Which again was 
just like him!” 

Sherman, from his own seat in the mess, 
had heard Lane give that particular version 
twice. Each time he had tensed in his chair, 
half rising to go over and demand a settle. 
ment. But each time, hating himself for his 
wisdom, he had relapsed and let it go 
ignored. He was in enough trouble as it was, 
Better to let this go till the more important 
matter was over and settled. Then he'd 
have an accounting with Lane! 

As Ray entered the mess for dinner he 
couldn’t help looking over at Lane, marvel- 
ing how he had come to despise the man. 
The rest of them at least let him alone, trying 
to hush the affair and forget it. Lane talked 
of it, ceaselessly, never missing a chance to 
remark “‘how funny it was that a pilot could 
go groggy over such an easy stunt.” And 
that was the man he’d wanted to all 
“friend”! Admired him, once! 

Gritting his teeth, Ray walked to his 
table and sat down. Some day, before very 
long, he was going to show Lane just what 
a feud could be! 

He sipped, half-heartedly, at his coffee, 
listening to their conversation. Skid Patter- 
son was discussing a new type of wing slot. 
Harris amused them with a few of his own 
inimitable jokes. Grantham gave a disserta- 
tion on blondes. For several minutes the 
voices droned on, with Ray scarcely con- 
scious of what he heard. Then, suddenly, he 
caught Lane’s voice arguing how to stunt a 
DH! And before the matter had gone 
much further, a subdued remark on “may 
be a tough boat to fly, but it’s no trick to 
spin its wheels on a limousine!” 

Ray leaped ‘o his feet, and a cup clattered 
to the floor as he rushed over to the main 
table. His face was red, furious. 

“That’s the last of that, Lane!” his voice 
broke with anger. “Get up from that 
chair!” 

Lane rose instantly. So did the others. 
And again they were prompt to intervene. 
Ray found his arms pinioned in exactly the 
same fashion as Lane’s. It was useless. 

“None of that in here,” came from Patter- 
son. He looked sternly at Lane. “Can't 
you shut up with that line of stuff, Tommy?” 

But before Lane could answer, the door 
opened, and an orderly came in, saluting. 

“Major Foxxe wishes to see Lieutenant 
Sherman at once, sir!” 

Ray shrugged, and the group quickly 
separated. He picked up his cap, and with- 
out a word, headed for the Major’s oflice. 
His heart pounded furiously. The summons 
could mean but one thing: the papers in his 
case had come through at last! 

And, they had! Major Foxxe looked up 
from his desk with a friendly smile. ; 

“Finally have a disposition of your affair, 
Sherman,” he began. His fingers toyed idly 
with a paper knife. ‘I’m glad to say the 
court-martial charges have been withdrawn. 
Apparently a lack of evidence; or too much 
conflicting evidence. I don’t know exactly, 
but at any rate they won’t be pressed.” He 
paused. “Unfortunately, however, I am 
directed to take some form of punitive ac- 
tion for your escapade—reckless flying, and 
endangering the lives of others. You will be 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


grounded for three months, Sherman. Under 
no circumstances will you take a ship into 
the air during that period. Is that clear? 
You will be assigned ground work, commenc- 
ing to-morrow morning.” 

He saluted, indicating that the interview 
was at an end, and Sherman about-faced 
and withdrew. His heart was heavy with 
dismay. Grounded for three months! No 
fying. Nothing. Ray loved the air too 
well to realize he had escaped lightly with his 
punishment. ‘“‘Grounded.” It was almost 
the end. He’d rather have had the court- 
martial. 

Blind with disappointment, he groped his 
way to his quarters and threw himself 
wearily on the bed. Three months on the 
ground. No chance to get away from the 
scorn and condemnation of his comrades, 
even for an instant. Three months of 
torture; and where was it all going to end, 
anyway? 


IT ENDED SOONER than Ray could 
have hoped for, even with the greatest of 
optimism. Another three days had dragged 
by. He was out on the line, inspecting the 
check-up of one of the O-2’s ignition system, 
taking advantage of the opportunity to 
climb in the cock-pit, and fondly manipulate 
the controls. Mechanics were at work. The 
officers of the squadron were, with the ex- 
ception of Lane, at a ground class. And 
Lane, the only other one who could have 
caught him, and razzed him for what he was 
doing, was out in a P-3 on a tactical mis- 
sion. 

He had almost decided to dare taxiing 
around the field, when suddenly, over by the 
hangars, the crash siren sounded. Crash! 
The shriek cut through Ray Sherman like 
a knife blade. Crash! And Tommy Lane 
was away in the only ship that had left the 
line! Tommy Lane had crashed! 

Something cold clutched at Ray’s heart, 
something cold that warmed to a white heat 
of helpless misery, and held him paralyzed. 
He forgot the Lane who had hurled taunts 
and epithets, and called him “‘quitter.”” He 
forgot his three months’ sentence to the 
ground. He forgot the scorn, and the 
agony, and the loneliness. He saw only 
Tommy Lane lying crushed in a tangled 
mass of wreckage—Tommy Lane—the 
Lane he’d fought for a place on the Army 
eleven, the Lane he’d battled at Brooks and 
Kelley, the Lane he’d chased in a dog-fight, 
and watched pull a decrepit, treacherous old 
DH out of a tail-spin! That’s what he 
remembered. And that was the Tommy 
Lane who had crashed! 

Ray Sherman’s voice cracked out at the 
men who were running excitedly about the 
hangars. 

“Crash? WHERE?” 

“Out in the bay, sir; he’s down in the 
water! Three miles out!” 

Three miles? Ray groaned. The fastest 
boat they had over at the dock was a skiff 
with an out-board motor. Planes from the 
field didn’t go out there often enough to 
warrant keeping a speed-boat for rescue work. 
Get to Lane in that crawling yaw? It 
couldn’t be done! He’d sink. 

Sherman yelled at the mechanics. 

“Crank that prop, Jessup! Kline and 
Thatcher, get the chocks. And for God’s 


sake, speed!”” 
Over with it. “Contact!” “Off!” Then 
once again. ‘‘Contact!” And the Liberty 


whirred into action. Chocks out. Two men 
to the wings, wheeling him around into the 
wind. Then he was there, and ready. 
Ahead with the throttle, and give ’er the 
gun! The O-2 leaped forward, and over 
the field. Tail up. And finally, stick back, 
and off. And Ray Sherman, disobeying 
explicit orders to stay on the ground, swept 
up into the air to the rescue of the one man 
— he had every conceivable reason to 

e! 

He banked east, and headed for the bay. 
A sense of exhilaration swept over him as 
he felt the rush of air whipping his face. 
The motor roared out with his own cry of 
trumph. Then dulled itself in his ears. 
Where, after all was he going. And what 
could he do when he got there? You can’t 
land an 0-2 in the ocean—not without 
pontoons! 

His lips clamped tightly. He’d do some- 
thing! There was some way to help Lane if 
he were still afloat. First get there. That 
was the big thing, now. Instinctively, Ray 





pointed his nose toward the coast batteries 
of the harbor defense. Somewhere on that 
line he’d have the best chance of spotting the 
P-1, because that was the direction of Lane’s 
assigned mission. 

Full gun! The O-2 quivered under the 
strain. Guys whistled. Fabric danced. He 
couldn’t lose time now to climb; three hun- 
dred feet, and that would have to do. The 
trees below whirled themselves in a dizzy 
pattern of mottled green. Then they thinned 
out, ended, and the glistening, calm surface 
of the bay swept by his eager eyes. 

One mile. Two. Straight out. Two anda 
half. He searched the water anxiously; and 
finally, with a cry, found the splintered re- 
mains of Tommy Lane’s P-1! 

There it was; and Lane, too, clinging 
precariously to a wing-frame that was 
settling fast. Apparently the wings had 
crumpled; the old crate wouldn’t be sinking 
that fast if they were out and normal, to 
offer any floating surface at all. 

Tense, breathless, Sherman swooped down, 
and that one close glance was enough to tell 
him that Tommy Lane’s minutes were 
numbered. 

The wings had crumpled and were, indeed, 
stripped and settled! Only half of the 


tail remained entirely out of the water; and | 


Lane’s head and shoulders were covered 
with blood. He couldn’t hang on much 
longer! And, even if he could, it was merely 
a question of seconds till there would be 
nothing there to cling to! 

Ray’s mind raced frantically. What to 
do? Why, there was only one thing he could 
do. And that was to crash his own ship, 
drop it down flat, and float till more help 
could get there. 

Drop it down flat! He shuddered. He’d 
have to skim over the water to do that, first 
skim, and then gradually drop the wheels 
deeper to check his speed, slow him down 
till he stopped. Or would the first touch of 
the wheels whip him up at the tail in a 
disastrous nose-over? He didn’t know. He 
didn’t care. It was the one chance of help- 
ing Lane, and it had to be taken. 

He banked, circling back. Then he cut 
the gun, went forward with the stick, and 
pointed down to a spot just ahead and to 
one side of Lane’s scuttled P-z. Down. 
Slowly. Gradually. Feeling every inch of 
the way. The water rushed up to meet him, 
closer, closer, until finally he knew the wheels 
were skimming the surface. 

And suddenly they touched, and the nose 
of the O-2 dipped forward sickeningly. Ray 
jerked the stick with a prayer on his lips. 
Was he going to go on over, tail whipping 
around, to crash upside down? Or was the 
old crate going to settle back flat? 

For one tense instant the ship faltered, 
and hung there with its tail high in the air. 
Salt spray splashed in Sherman’s face. 
Angry, green depths hit his gaze. Flashed 
up. Then fell back, and disappeared! The 
crate had flattened out, right-side up! 

Quick as a cat, Ray was clear of his 
chute and out of the cock-pit, swimming 
toward Lane. He felt strangely tired, sleepy, 
stupid. Something warm was on his fore- 
head, crimsoning the water in front of him. 
Must have cracked his head on the instru- 
ment board. Not that it mattered, but it 
was funny that it should start aching only 
now, when he was so nearly finished with his 
work. Throbbing. Pounding. Blinding 
his eyes with pain. 

Dizzily he struggled on. And somehow 
found Lane’s half-conscious, limp body, pull- 
ing it clear of the wreckage to tow it back 
to the O-2. Up on the wing with it. There! 
Done. Finished. And off to the right a 
boat was ploughing its way to them both. 
He closed his aching eyes, and fell back ex- 
hausted on the fabric raft. 

Lane stirred beside him, tugging his arm, 
mumbling words. 

““Ray—Ray, old man. It was great. 
Prettiest piece of flying I ever saw—like 
spinning your wheels—on a car—the way 
you set her down—swell work, Ray—best 
ever.” 

A hand groped its way to Sherman, found 
another hand, and clasped it warmly. Then 
the voice went on. 

“Shake—will you shake—Ray?” 

And Ray Sherman, smiling through the 
pain of his throbbing head, answered with 
a pressure that left no doubt of friend- 
ship between the two greatest pilots in the 
service. 
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SCUFFED 
SHOES 


WANT SPENDING MONEY? 





are easy to shine now! 


Clip coupon — get handy kit 


that earns you extra money 


Hine a way to keep those 
shoes bright and shiny and 


earn extra spending money at the 
same time! 


This special offer is made to 
boys only, and it gives everybody 
who clips the coupon a chance to 
carn an casy 5o¢ Of more every 
week. The coupon brings you the 
handy Shinola Kit, which contains 
a stiff-bristled dauber and a pol- 
isher made of genuine sheep’s 
wool. You can get the polish from 
your nearest dealer. 


21N rand Shinola—the paste pol- 
ishes—come in all colors. Bixby’s 
liquids for ladies’ and children’s 
shoes. Remember, good polish 
preserves the leather and makes 


shoes wear a whole lot longer. 


To everybody who clips the 
coupon we offer this kit at the 
extra-special price of only 25¢ in 
cash or stamps. That’s exactly 
what it costs us. 


Once you get this kit you can 
always have neatly polished 
shoes. Your family will never fuss 
or complain because your shoes 
aren't shined. 


One boy we know shines his 
mother’s and father’s shoes and 
makes an easy 50¢ every week. 
Some boys make much more. 


So if you want shoes that are 
spick and span..if you want extra 
spending money, just clip the 
coupon now. We'll send you the 
kit at once and it will start earn- 
ing extra spending money for you 
right away. 


This advertisement is published by the makers of 


2 IN 1, SHINOLA AND BIXBY’S SHOE POLISHES 
to encourage boys to have cleaner, neater shoes 





B L:10-30 


2 IN 1—SHINOLA—BrixBy Corp. 
88 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Please send me your Shinola Home Kit. 


I enclose 25¢ (stamps or cash). 
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Said Ike to Mike: “Lend me ten dollars 
and give me five dollars of it now, then I will 
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it out, and Athens seemed to be the team 
that was fighting with its back to the wall. 

The third quarter was passing quickly. 
Carlson, who for all his earlier grumbling, 
was playing a magnificent game, smashed 
through and broke up a play behind the line. 
In the scramble that followed the ball was 
loose, and Captain Wade dived on it. It was 
Athens’ ball on their own fifteen-yard line. 
Jim Edmonds looked at the coach, hope in 
his eyes. Now, he thought, was the time to 
run in fresh men and rush the ball down the 
feld. But Coach Wallace gave no sign. 
His eyes remained on the field, unconscious 
of the eager substitutes around him. 

Jervey kicked, which was good football, 
but made Jim squirm at the lost chance to 
try a few plays. Jefferson returned it ten 
yards, placing it on their thirty-yard line. 
‘And then, apparently deciding to clinch the 
game, they uncorked an open offensive. 

From a kick formation they pulled end 
runs, line plays, lateral passes, with a speed 
that completely befuddled the home team. 
In a few minutes after getting the ball they 
had it back where Jervey had punted. 

Again Athens held, exhibiting that courage 
that characterized their defense when in 
their own territory. And on the third down 
the ball was still there. 

When the Jefferson full-back dropped 
back, Jim watched for a pass. He was 
totally unprepared for the drop kick that 
went sailing over the bar. The Athens 
cheers seemed weak against the thunder of 
the Jefferson stands as a 3 went up to 
add to their 7. Athens was fighting up- 
hill now. 

When goals changed for the last quarter 
Jim decided his chance was past. The men 
in there were playing the game, and there 
seemed no special reason for the coach to 
replace any of them. When, soon after, a 
lineman came limping out a sub rushed in 
to take his place and play went on. But 
Jefferson was fighting again, anxious to 
score another touchdown. As _ Athens 
fought to hold them, their full-back, Roddy 
Moncure, came out of a pile-up holding his 
right arm. Captain Wade signalled and 
Winton went in for Moncure. The pace was 
beginning to tell. 

Athens got the ball, and for a moment 
their old momentum swept them along. 
Jim was shouting again, seeing a glimmer of 
hope. As Jervey dashed off tackle for a 
first down he felt that hope might be re- 
alized. Concentrating on the next play he 
didn’t hear his name for a moment. A hand 
on his arm shook him. He turned and 
stared at Coach Wallace. Half in daze he 
heard his words. 

“Go in at left half, Edmonds. We’ve got 
achance. You helped make that team, boy, 
now go in and finish the job. Tell Jervey to 
open up after the next play, and to give you 
the ball. Go to it!” 

As he raced onto the field Jim was barely 
concious of the coach’s instructions. All he 
could think of was the fact that he was going 
in, getting in the big game—and there was a 
chance. The coach had said so. “You 
helped make that team.”’ Coach had actually 
said that. “Finish the job.” He could 
hardly believe it. Finish it—he’d give 
everthing he had. Athens must win! 

Then he was standing behind the line, 
listening to the signals. ‘Forty-one! 
Sixteen! Twenty-two!” The play clicked 
in his brain. When the ball whizzed toward 
him he met it on the run. Winton was 
ahead of him, there was a hole, he drove 
into it with all of the power of his hundred 
and sixty pounds. When he was helped to 
his feet he glanced toward the linesman’s 
flag. Four yards. Not bad for the first 
time. He could hear the stands shouting his 


name. Quickly he told Jervey the coach’s 
instructions. 

Dusk was approaching. The sun was 
already gone. Jim felt the chill of the air as 
he waited. The signals came. As the ball 
snapped back he was off around right end. 
Fifteen yards, then cut in. He counted the 
paces, turned, and saw it. The ball was 
coming toward him, low and hard. He jumped 
for it, conscious of a crimson shape rushing 
toward him. His fingers tipped the ball, 
grabbed it, drew it down. 

Side-stepping, stiff-arming, plunging ahead 
he fought off man after man. Not until 
two men hit him, high and low, did he plunge 
forward and stop. 

The ball was on Jefferson’s twenty-yard 
line. Again he heard his name thundered 
from the stands. But he was thinking about 
the time. There could not be much left. It 
seemed an interminable time before the 
signals snapped out. 

Ahead of him he saw dirt-smeared, weary 
faces. A red wave of anger swept over him 
when he plunged at that line and felt it hold, 
throw him back. 

“There can be victory!” Was that what 
Jervey was shouting at him? He saw the 
goal posts, looming against the graying sky. 
Only twenty yards! 

The ball came back. In a flash his glance 
swept the field ahead of him. He felt curi- 
ously calm, detached, as his legs got in mo- 
tion. He felt a curious pleasure in the 
rhythm of the three backs ahead of him, 
running interference. One by one he saw 
them turn aside, throw themselves at a man, 
godown. Then he was alone, dashing toward 
a goal line that was near, yet seemed very 
far away. 

A hand grasped his shoulder, and slipped 
away. A figure plunged toward him and he 
pivoted, leaping out of danger. A man 
dived at him from the right, arms closed 
around him, dragging him back, down. 
With a final lunge he threw himself forward, 
stretching the ball out ahead of him. He 
lay here for a moment, fearing to see 
whether he had failed. Then he was dragged 
to his feet. Men pounded him on the back, 
yelled his name hoarsely. He was half 
carried back to the twenty-yard line. 
Jervey received the ball, kicked it, and Jim 
saw it slip between the uprights. A whistle 
shrilled and the game was over. 

As a thousand students poured onto the 
field, Jim found himself above their heads, 
carried on the shoulders of a victory-mad 
student body. Around him he saw the 
battered men of Athens. They were smiling 
happily. Victory had come to Athens again. 
And he, Jim Edmonds, leader of the scrubs, 
had helped. He looked across the twilit 
field to the scoreboard, and saw a big 
fourteen, set crazily in its niche, where a 
hasty scorekeeper had been too impatient 
to join the snake dance to shove the numeral 
into place. 

Shoving the helmet back on his head, 
Jim Edmonds added his hoarse cry to the 
long yell that went up for Coach®Wallace. 
It added power to his lungs to see Carlson, 
borne on sturdy shoulders ahead of him, 
yelling louder than anyone else. Startled, 
red of face, he fought free and slipped to the 
ground, merging with the crowd as, following 
Coach Wallace’s, his own name brought a 
roar of tribute from the crowd. He smiled 
happily, thinking of two more years to come. 
Two more years to play for Athens—and 
next year one of those blue blankets with 
the great orange “A” would be his. Victory 
was sweet, he thought, when it was earned as 
that one had been. But above all else, he 
felt a glow of satisfaction that the strict 
code of the old school had been vindicated. 
There could be victory and clean sport. 











“We'll get hold of Sam Luce,” said Mr. 
Tilden, “and find out why he made that 
appointment with you.” 

“It won’t do any good,” said Walt 
heavily. “TI saw him at the fire, and asked 
him. “He said I was crazy, that he didn’t 
tell me to meet him anywhere.” 

Dunk and I exchanged glances. Things 
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were looking bad for Walt, what with his 
previous talk against Jenks. Mr. Tilden 
gave us the high sign that he wanted to talk 
alone with the boy, so Dunk and I left. 

“Tf it weren’t that the cop was with the 
old skinflint when the fire broke out, I’d 








swear he burned up his own store,” declared 
Dunk as we wound up his flivver. 
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Why not earn this 
Flashlight 


by collecting OCTAGON COUPONS? 


It’s easy! We'll send you FREE a Certifi- 
cate good for 10 coupons. See below. 



















You can get a complete uni- 
form for Octagon Premium 









Coupons, 

oe My camer 
Hat (508) c.ccccccccccces 525 
Handbook (3100) ....... 110 
Neckerchief,......cccesees 100 







Shirt (687) ...ccsccccces 









Whistle (1006) ......... 50 
Belt (529) ...ccccccccess 100 
Cook Kit (1200)......... 375 











Knife (1496) .. - 260 
Rope (1276) ... .-100 
Breeches (651) .. oe. 425 
Flashlight (1278) ....... 300 
Stockings (528) ......... 100 






NOTE: When ordering any part 
of the Scout uniform, be sure to 
give your troop number. 









During November and De- 
Special! cember we will give as an 
extra petee a heavy rubber exercise bali 
13 inches in diameter to the leader of 
every troop that sends us one thousand or 
more coupons in one order for Scout equip- 
ment, This offer is made to Scouts only. 














HY not put in a little of your 
spare time the next few months in 
completing your Scout equipment? Get 
that flashlight, that hat or cook kit you 
need. We tell you here how to earn 
these or other articles. You don’t have to 
have money. Simply study the list printed 
here and decide upon what you need. Then 
fill in the form below and mail today. 
We will send you FREE a certificate 
that’s worth 10 Octagon coupons. Then 
you collect enough other Octagon cou- 
pons to bring your total up to the re- 
quired amount for any piece of Scout 
equipment you choose. 


Octagon coupons come with Octagon 
Soap Products. Your mother knows this 
famous line of soaps. Perhaps she’s us- 
ing some of the Octagon products now. 
Your neighbors no doubt are. Ask your 
grocer for the names of families who 
always buy Octagon. Start an Octagon 
coupon “route.” Arrange to gather up 
these valuable coupons frequently. Soon 
you'll have enough to get your flashlight 
or other premium. 

If your troop needs a patrol flag or 
shelter tent, tell the fellows how they 
can earn it by working together. Troops 
earn wonderful articles by the group 
method. It won’t take long for your troop 
to get what it needs if everybody helps. 
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Octagon Soap Products 


There are six Octagon Soap Products with which 
you get coupons: Octagon Soap for the laundry ; 
Octagon Soap Powder for the sink; Octagon 
Scouring Cleanser for pots and pans; Octagon 
Toilet Soap for the wash basin; Octagon Floating 
Soap for the bath; Octagon Soap 
Chips for the washing machine. 


NOTE: Octagon Toilet Soap 
coupons have double value! 
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: Fill In and Mail for FREE Certificate ; 
4 BILL DARE, Mgr. Boys’ Division, Octagon Premium Dept., 17 Sussex St., Jersey City, N.J. 1 
: Send me the free certificate and full information about premium offers. ; 
4 

1 
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'] 
: My address is: Street City a ‘ 
] 

1 
1 My scoutmaster’s name is : 

1 
. i] 
; His address. Troop NO........cseee + 
' If you want equipment not shown here, write down equipment numbers and we'll tell you ; 
Hi number of coupons required. Equipment DUM DCPS. ainnnnnn enn once | 
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Hike with a Bike... 


in the bracing autumn air—get 
there quicker—be there longer 
—with a bicycle equipped with 
the New Departure Coaster 
Brake. So necessary is this 
brake to a good bicycle that 
eight out of ten now have them. 
Be sure your new bicycle has 
this multiple disc N. D. Brake 
or you can have one laced into 
your present bike by any good 
dealer. Hike witha bikeand get 
a bigger kick out of the trip. 


NEW DEPARTURE MBG. CO. 
BRISTOL, CONN. 


NEW DEPARTURE “ 


MULTIPLE 
DISC TYPE 


COASTER 
BRAKE 





“That’s an expensive way of getting even 
with Walt.” 

“By George, Art, don’t you remember 
Walt telling us that he was about to double 
his fire insurance. He did it, too, I re- 
member hearing Dad comment on it. That’s 
quite a coincidence, isn’t it? Double his in- 
surance—then the store burns down.” 

“He wouldn’t dare burn it himself after 
just having doubled the insurance.” 

“‘Not unless he had a sure way of pinning 
it on someone else.” 

“Well, I guess his being with Higgins lets 
him out.” 

“Tt’s strange that he happened to be with 
the policeman, of all people. Let’s see 
Higgins and find out why.” 

We found Higgins at the Town Hall, 
making some entries at his desk. Dunk came 
to the point at once. ‘How did it happen, 
Mr. Higgins, that you were walking home 
with Mr. Jenks to-night?” 

“Due to your gang, I reckon,” replied the 
policeman. ‘‘He came here and said he 
thought some kids were waiting to throw 
rocks at him when he went home. Asked me 
to walk with him to scare ’em off. Purty 
lucky I went with him, I guess, or there’d be 
people sayin’ he lit up his own store.” 

“Was he with you long before the fire?” 
asked Dunk. 

“Bout half an hour, I guess. Had to 
wait till I got through some reports. Then 
we started to his house. When we passed 
his store we saw that Slocum kid hangin’ 
round. He wouldn’t tell us what he was 
doing there. We went on to Mr. Jenks’ 
house, an’ had scarce gotten there when the 
fire alarm broke out.” 

“So it’s not possible he set his own store 
on fire?” 

““Nary a chance. I reckon that Slocum 
boy just got caught in the act.” 

“Tt looks worse and worse,” I told Dunk 
as we started homeward. ‘‘Do you suppose 
Walt——” 

“Don’t say it,” snapped Dunk. “It’s 
not true. It can’t be true. I’m going to 
sleep on it, Art. There’s something rotten in 
the state of Denmark. If we don’t find out 
what it is, things may go hard with Walt.” 











ContTENTS 
1 pe.. Handy -Fold 


ercurochrome 

(H.W.D.) Gauze, 
6x36 in. 

1 Gauze Bandage, 1 in. = 
6 yds. 

1 Gauze Bandage, 2 in. x 
6 yds. 

1 Small Tube First Aid 
for Burns 

3 Vivo Tubes 

1 Mercurochrome 
(H.W.D.) Swab 

1 Tube Soap Solvent 

1 Zine Oxide Adhesive 
Plaster, 1 in. x 1 yd. 

1 First Aid Guide 


You answer this one! 


What’s in the Official First Aid Kit, eh? Well, the picture above 
shows what ought to be there. But what is there, after a summer 
of bites and burns and poison ivy—that’s a different story! 


You’d better check your Kit now and see what it needs to tune it 
up for Fall hikes. A First Aid Kit that isn’t complete—ready for any 
emergency, any time—is as bad as a flashlight with “dud” batteries. 


Refill material costs next to nothing at the Scout Supply Depart- 
ment or at drug stores. A brand-new Kit is only 75c. 


| ne DER & Bor) 


DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 
Chicago - New York ¢« Toronto 


MAKERS OF THE OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT FIRST AID KIT 





There was little sleep for me that night. 


| Try as I could, I couldn’t see any way out of 
it except that Walt—No, Dunk was right. 


He couldn’t have done it. And yet the 
doubt came back like a recurring nightmare, 
and I tossed restlessly all night. 

Dunk was around bright and early Sunday 
morning. He came in the back way and 
hauled me out of bed before the folks were up. 
“Have you solved the mystery?” I asked 
sleepily. 

“*Tt’s no joke,” he told me reproachfully as 
I slipped under the shower. “‘T see light on 
a lots of things, but not on the fire itself. 
Suppose, Art, that old Jenks really did do 
this thing. He’d plan it a long time in 
advance, wouldn’t he? First of all, he’d 
try to make out that Walt had it in for him. 
The boy helped him out by his loose tongue, 
and the broken show window made it look 
worse. 

“Now, Jenks had to have an alibi. What 
better alibi than to have the cop with him 
before and after the fire started? But how? 
That’s where the rock-throwing comes in. 
He started that absurd story so that on the 
night of the fire he could ask the cop to 
take him home. Then he had his new boy 
fix up a fake date with Walt so that Higgins 
would see him hanging around the store. 
Walt can’t prove that Sam made the ap- 
pointment with him if the boy wants to lie 
about it.” 

““Everything fits like a glove,”’ I admitted. 

“But how could Jenks ae 

“T don’t know how,” said Dunk, anticipat- 
ing my question. ‘‘Complicated electrical or 
time devises might do it, but there’d be great 
danger of the fireman discovering them. And 
yet, I’m positive that somehow, some way, 
Jenks burned his own store. Let’s get Higgins 
out and have him show us exactly what Jenks 
did, if anything, on the way home.” 

The policeman reluctantly accompanied 
us over the route between Town Hall and the 
ruins of Jenks’ Emporium. The front of the 
store, windowless and blackened, was all 
that remained of the structure. 

“Did you two remain in front of the store 
long?” asked Dunk. 

“Just a few seconds. Long enough to 
ask young Slocum what he was doing here.”’ 

“Where did you stop?” 

“T was right here, an’ Mr. Jenks was over 
there.” He pointed to the right hand front 
of the store. 

“Did Mr. Jenks do anything unusual?” 

“T reckon not.: He shouted at young 
Slocum, an’ then we went on.” 
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Dunk thanked the policeman, who jm. 
mediately left us, and we stood staring at the 
blackened store front. Dunk placed himselj 
on the spot where old Jenks had stood. 
““What could he do while standing here?” he 
ruminated. 

“There’s a garden hydrant by you,” I said. 

“That’s a help,” said Dunk wryly. “The 
one thing we don’t need to start a fire.” 

We examined the front of the building 
thoroughly, and for want of anything bette; 
returned to the water spigot. Dunk calle; 
my attention to a little area of moist ground 
immediately under the spigot. 

“Why should that be wet?” he mused, 
“‘The ground is dry all around it.” 

“‘Maybe the hydrant drips.” 

We watched it for a moment, but not a 
drop leaked out. 

“Perhaps some one has recently stopped 
by for a drink,” I suggested again. 

“Possible,” said Dunk slowly, “although 
very few people are out this early on Sun- 
day.” 

“Well, it’s not important, 
Water hydrants don’t start fires.” 

“But there’s got to be a reason for this 
spilt water,” insisted Dunk. ‘Somebody, 
for some reason, was fooling around this 
spigot not very long ago. Why?” 

1 was never good at riddles, and finally 
we left the spigot and examined the débris in 
the hopes of finding something that would 
help us. But the search proved futile, and 
we found ourselves back again at the hydrant. 

“lf I knew why—” began Dunk with 
puckered brows. 

“—JTt probably wouldn’t help us a bit,” I 
laughed. “I’m going home for breakfast, 
I'll stop at your house afterwards and make 
an honest effort to cerebrate.’’ 

Dunk said nothing, a sign of puzzled 
thought, so I left him and went home. After 
breakfast, during which I lost my temper 
because the family wanted to convict Walt 
in advance, I went over to Dunk’s. 

*“Not home,” Mr. Dunn told me. 
hot on the trail of something.” 

I had to drive the family to church soon 
after that, and then, of course, there was 
Sunday dinner. After dinner I tried again. 
Dunk hadn’t even been home. I wandered 
over to Mr. Tilden’s on the chance of finding 
him there. I felt sort of hurt, knowing that 
Dunk was working without me, and I was 
also burning up with curiosity. Dunk had 
discovered something. 

Mr. Tilden hadn’t seen Dunk, and was 
more interested in poor Walt than in Dunk’s 
detective work. “I’m absolutely convinced,” 
he told me, “that Walt had nothing to do 
with the fire. I’ve talked to Sam Luce, and 
though he sticks to his denial I feel sure he’s 
not telling the truth. Even if he admits 
that he made an appointment with Walt, 
it won’t help much. Walt was there just 
before the fire broke out and everyone 
knows he had a grudge against Jenks. It’s 
going to go hard with him before the magis- 
trate to-morrow. He may be held for the 
grand jury.” 

It was a depressing outlook. I returned 
home, and all afternoon waited around for 
Dunk. But he and Just-tin-ia had vanished 
from the sight of man. Night came, and 
still no Dunk. And then, just as I was about 
to hit the hay, the telephone rang. It was 
Dunk, and I melted the wires telling him 
what I thought of his conduct. 

“T’m sorry, Art,” he said contritely. “I 
tried to get you, but you were at church and 
I couldn’t wait. I just want to tell you to 
show up at the magistrate’s to-morrow. 
There’s going to be something doing.” 

‘Tell me about it,’’ I demanded. 

“Tt’s too long. I’m dead tired, after 
chasing around to a dozen towns all day. 
But here’s a clue for you: 


2+2H,0 = 2KOH+H; 


Get it? Well, see you to-morrow.” 

The phone clicked. I repeated the equa- 
tion stupidly. Then I went to bed with it, 
wrestled with it, fought with it and reviled it. 
But when sleep came I was no wiser than 
before. 

The next morning, after persuading the 
principal to excuse me from first class, | 
rushed to the little court room where the 
magistrate held sway. It was crowded. 
Walt was there with his tearful family, and 
old Jenks, and Higgins, and a host of cum- 
osity seekers. I looked in vain for Dunk. 
Neither he nor Mr. Tilden was there. But 
a moment after the magistrate took his seat 
and rapped impressively for order, Dunk and 
the Scoutmaster appeared. It was too late 
to speak to either of them, and I swallowed 
my curiosity as best I could. 

e affair was very informal. 
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, real trial, but just a hearing to see if there 
was enough evidence to hold Walt for a 
grand jury indictment. First Officer Higgins 
got up and told the court about walking 
home with Mr. Jenks and seeing Walt. Then 
old Jenks arose and told the same thing, 
adding a few remarks to make it appear 
that Walt had even, at times, threatened his 
life. The fire was described, and a couple of 
witnesses testified that they had heard the 
defendant say a lot of unpleasant things 
about the storekeeper. 

When the case against Walt was finished, 
things looked pretty bad. From the “‘Oh’s” 
and the “Ah’s” of the crowd I knew that 
public opinion was rapidly turning against 
him. The magistrate cleared his throat and 
asked Walt if he had a lawyer to represent 
him. Mr. Tilden stood up. 

“May it please your honor, I represent the 
defendant. I should like to request that the 
court adjourn to the scene of the fire. Our case 
js such that it can best be presented there.” 

Old Jenks, very much surprised, jumped 
up and protested vigorously. The magis- 
trate regarded him shrewdly. “I guess we 
can all go there,” he drawled. ‘‘This room 
js too small for you people, anyway.” 

When we reached the ruins of the store I 
think half the town had joined us. Officer 
Higgins made the crowd spread out in a large 
semi-circle, with the magistrate, Walt, Mr. 
Tilden and Dunk in front. From the rear of 
Mr. Tilden’s car Dunk produced a length 
of garden hose. Old Jenks started up. 

“Where d’ya get that?” he demanded. 
“You stole it from my yard. I’ll have the law 
on you for that.” 

“Tm glad you recognize it,” said Mr. 
Tilden suavely. ‘‘It’ll save us the trouble 
of proving that it’s yours. And we didn’t 
steal it. We took it on a legal writ.” 

An expectant murmur arose from the 
crowd. Something was in the air. I heard 
Dunk’s name on several lips. The crowd 
was thinking of some of Dunk’s former feats. 
Dunk, alive to the interest of the crowd, 
screwed the end of the hose to the hydrant 
we had examined so carefully, and stretched 
it towards the rear end of the building. 

“Notice, your honor,” said Mr. Tilden, 
“that the hose has been cut off just at the 
point where it would enter the basement 
window.” 

Dunk returned to the car and produced a 
shorter length of hose, most of which had 
been burned to a mass of cracked and 
vulcanized rubber. ‘‘Do you recognize this, 
too?” Mr. Tilden asked old Jenks. 

The old storekeeper paled. ‘No, no,” he 
shouted. “I never saw it before.” 

“That’s odd,” commented the Scout- 
master as Dunk matched the unburned end 
of the short hose against the cut end of the 
long hose. ‘‘Notice that the cut ends fit 
into each other exactly, and that the com- 
plete hose is just long enough to reach to the 
middle of the basement room. Where did 
you find that burnt section, Dunk?” 

“In a pile of rubbish behind Mr. Jenks’ 
house,” answered Dunk. 

“It’s a lie,’ shouted the storekeeper. 
“What' craziness is this? D’you suppose I 
could start a fire with a garden hose?” 

“T wonder,”’ said Mr. Tilden. 

Again Dunk went to the car. This time 
he produced a new hose, connected it up, and 
ran it to the middle of the ruins of the rear 
basement room. Then he brought some rags 
from the car, soaked them in kerosene, and 
placed them under the nozzle of the hose. 
He produced a small lump of lead-colored 





metal, held it up for an instant for the crowd 
to see—Dunk was enjoying himself immense- 
ly—and placed the bit of metal on the rags. 

The crowd edged in on all sides, buzzing 
like an excited hornet. Mr. Tilden intro- 
duced a stranger who had hovered near 
his side. 

“Your honor, this is Mr. Jones, a druggist 
from the town of Clayton, not far from here. 
Mr. Clayton, tell us what that little piece of 
metal is.” 

“Tt is pure potassium, your honor.” 

“Do you sell much of it?” 

“Practically none. I ordered some of it 
for Mr. Jenks two weeks ago.” 

“For Mr. Jenks,” repeated the Scout- 
master, letting this remark sink in. “Now, 
if we will all go back to the street, we will 
proceed with our case.” 

When we returned to the street he had the 
policeman indicate the exact spot where 
Mr. Jenks had stood while talking to Walt. 
It was at the hydrant, and Dunk took his 
place there. A tense silence fell on the crowd. 
At a signal from Mr. Tilden he turned on 
the hydrant, then instantly turned it off. A 
burst of flames arose from the saturated rags 
in the basement. The crowd gasped. 

“The inevitable result,” announced the 
Scoutmaster, “of potassium meeting water. 
Hydrogen is liberated, and the heat of the 
chemical reaction sets it on fire. As water 
will not mix with kerosene, the flame sets 
fire to the rags, the store burns down, fire 
insurance is collected, and a boy’s career 
is ruined. This is how the store was burned, 
and it was Duncan Dunn who reasoned it 
out and collected the evidence.” 

A babel of voice arose from the crowd, and 
the magistrate held up his hand for silence. 
““Mr. Jenks,” he boomed, “‘can you explain 
= burnt hose and the purchase of this, er, 
this—” 

“Potassium,” said Mr. Tilden. 

“—this potassium? Can you explain 
this, sir?”’ 

There was no answer. Everyone looked 
about. But old Jenks had vanished. Some 
one pointed down the road. A cloud of dust 
was disappearing in the distance. 

“The case against Walt Slocum is dis- 
missed,” said the magistrate. ‘Mr. Jenks is 
remanded for the grand jury—if and when 
he returns.” 

Everyone gathered around Walt. His 
eyes were bright with frank, honest tears. 
I seized Dunk by the scruff of the neck. 
“How come, Sherlock?” I asked. 

Dunk grinned. “It was just that moist 
spot under the spigot, Art. It bothered 
me. I finally figured it was due to some one 
taking away a hose that morning, spilling a 
little water from it. That made me even 
more curious. I took a peep at old Jenks’ 
garden hose, and saw it had been cut. So 
I just got onery and looked about for the 
piece that was cut off. When I found it and 
saw it had been in the fire, that set me 
thinking, too. Then I remembered that 
chemical experiment we had in school last 
year, and drove around the county asking 
every drug store if they had sold any potas- 
sium recently. When I hit Jones’ place, I 
had the whole case against that unspeakable 
Jenks. No one noticed the hose while the 
store was burning down, and he got up early 
Sunday morning to take it away. If he 
hadn’t been so stingy that he hated to throw 
the whole hose away, he might never have 
been caught.” 

But I knew better. With Dunk on his trail, 
old Jenks was caught before he started. 
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“Great place to go into at midnight!” 
Isaid, half-humorously. 

Cliff took me up at once. “‘I dare you to!” 
he cried. 

Ihesitated. I was only twelve at the time, 
while Cliff was sixteen and Bill the tender age 
of eleven. Clifford took the pause for fear. 
“You're yella!” he sneered. 

_ Thad never in my life allowed anyone that 
liberty before. “I'll take your dare,” I re- 
Plied, instantly, “and you two’ll come along 
and see me go through with it.” 

Cliff was for taking back his dare at once. 
but now I was firmly determined to see it 
through. 

It was eleven-thirty when we set out that 
night. I carried a two-cell flashlight, while 
my trouser pocket, unknown to the others, 

a small 32-caliber revolver, belonging to 
my brother, but which I could handle pro- 
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ficiently. I knew it would be consolation 
in the iace of unknown danger. The lumi- 
nous dial of my little watch showed midnight 
as we approached the glade. The pale moon- 
light filtering through the trees gave the house 
a gruesome and unearthly appearance. To 
heighten the weird aspect, vapour was rising 
in queer white shapes from the bog at the left 
of the building. We were impressed, and a 
deadly silence fell over us. I could hear 
little Bill’s teeth chattering there, while at 
the same time I knew that Cliff was wishing 
he’d never gotten into this. Yet he tried to 
keep up a brave front. ‘“Now’s your 
chance!” he hissed—“‘if you aren’t yellow.” 
That last cut was.all I needed. 

I started across the glade. The tall trees 
in front of the house threw distorted, fantas- 
tic shadows across my faltering path, and I 
noticed something which I hadn’t seen before. 
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REGULATION SIZE AND SHAPE 


Here’s a truly wonderful football for any boy. 
Regulation size and shape. Made especially 
for us by one of America’s big factories, name 
known throughout the land. Made of new 
heavy material—outwears leather. Stoutly 
sewn and stitched. Strongly made, a tough, 
heavy football. Reinforced blind eyelets, 
heavy, treated lacing. Two piece, moulded 
bladder of strong seamless rubber, regulation 
size, tested for strength. This football will 
prove a sensation. Never sold in stores— 
obtainable only from us. And you may have it 
FREE! Read special offer. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


Regular subscription price to OPEN ROAD for BOYS is $1 a year, 
half of others. To make new friends we will send you the magazine 
for a whole year, twelve fat issues for $1—and send you this wonderful 
football F’ This is a great offer, Act quick. 


RUSH COUPON 


Collegiate Equipment Dept. 
Open Road for Boys Magazine 
130 Newberry St., Boston, Mass. 
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and rush the football right out to me. 
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52 BOYS’ LIFE’ FOR 
——=]|| From a heavy limb of one of the trees was__ limb. I could see Cliff and Bob out there. lightni 
suspended a rope with a noose—a hanging too, and I knew that they must be pretty about 
rope! My heart skip a beat, and my scared by now, wondering what had become difficul 
legs began to tremble; but I’d got this far— of me in the house of horror. Right then anq upon t 
I couldn’t turn back now. I reached the _ there I decided to get back at Cliff and giv, tains, | 
fd porch. As J. was about to set foot on it, himascare. I looked about me for a sheet: lodged 
+ there came a sound which caused gooseflesh there were none, it seemed, but there was mount: 
} i and raised the hair on my head, for there wall cupboard that I hadn’t explored. | the lo 
Wi came, unmistakably the clank of achain turned the knob and pulled open the door. secure 
i} and a queer, inarticulate cry, inhuman and OOF! Something bulky and heavy sprang of an 
Hy, intense. Like a clap of thunder the sound out from the cupboard, knocking me down. fall do 
iy carried on the still night air. It was, bar Scared? Boy, oh boy! I grappled with my selves 
iat none, the most horribly thrilling moment of assailant for a moment, before I discovered get we' 
f my life. It fairly made my scalp bristle. that it was nothing more harmful than q up our 
tt Cliff, at the edge of the clearing, had heard it mattress, which had been rolled up and nearly 
th a too. ‘‘C’mon back!” he cried, in a hushed compressed in the small cupboard. I was and w 
‘i voice full of anxiety. I paid no attention, relieved, and happy to find a sheet in the 
i | for I was past fear now. I stepped to the cupboard. 
ay door, and threw my weight against it. It I tiptoed to the back porch, swung up to 
i] opened easily, suspiciously easily, for I the roof of it, and there adjusted the sheet 
ai crashed to the floor inside immediately. to approved ghost-costume fit. I peeked 
ie PL A ST | C WOOD My light had been knocked from my hand in around the corner of the roof. Bill was run- 
He! the fall, and I hastily recovered it, and ning home, while Cliff was visibly worried at 
t Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. —_ nd Hoe firmly in ad — . my i yh and quiet. Now was the 
es) st up, and as I did so, something whirre time! emitted a piercing moan, then a n as 
} Handles Like Putty Hardens Into Wood past my head, brushing my cheek. I re- scream, pointed the revolver in the air and po 
i : j ; coiled as if a bullet had struck me, and I fired two times, shrieked like a maniac and Ralp 
al When you make mistakes with a pencil, you rub them out. stood there bathed in perspiration. But leaped to the ground, in plain sight, flapping wonder 
i When you make mistakes in woodcarving, you have Plastic Wood. nothing more happened. I shined the light the ghostly sheet in spectre fashion. Clifford get hin 
5 It is real wood in putty form that hardens into solid lasting wood, — :~ 9 i 2 oop = yelled . vp and headed for home as if could | 
4 d sticks fast to any clean dry surface. As it has no grain, it or chair here and there, were all that greete sixteen devils were after him. I pursued him take a 
} and sticks y ° ? me. I expected something to jump out from _ for a while, calling his name, and finally he “T ¢ 
: carves perfectly. a corner at me every minute. But nothing stopped, panting, and staring at me as if [ with a 
Ms ‘ happened. Then it came again, that clank had returned from the dead. n] 
f It can be used to build up natural wood, or to fill holes, cracks, ||| ofa chain. I stood frozen. But it didn’t. | “Whu-whu-whut happened?” he stam [MM side 
i. gouges. Many people use it for modeling. When hard, it can be come from inside the house—it came from mered. ‘Whut was it?” The | 
4 carved, or worked with any woodworking tools. It is waterproof — — | I unbolted t, shutter Pp weg oat enema “Tal 
es : . on the far side from where it seemed to come. e ghost!” he said. ‘‘What made that explain 
a and greaseproof, and takes paint, varnish, or lacquer perfectly. Gun ready, I poked the light out and looked _ clanking noise?” pea 
Hii Any boy can do many jobs with Plastic Wood. We have an illus- around. When [I discovered my ghost, I “Oh that?” I said, “why that’s a big “All 
a trated book of 48 pages giving about 100 different uses of Plastic chuckled to myself. I peered out acrack in woodchuck in a trap at the side of the house. gruffly | 
hh Wood, for the home, automobile, boats, model boats, sporting equip- the front shutter, and discovered my un- C’mon and we’ll let him out of the trap.” Ralp 
i ; ment, and for modeling. It is called “Things to do with Plastic known assailant which had brushed past me ““No sir-ee!” said Cliff, quaking. “You to Tah 
F Wood,” and will be sent by mail for 10 cents. Use the coupon. in the dark—a tiny screech owl sitting on a aren’t goin’ ta get me near that house again!” Japane: 
| saddle, 
- ; —_— —__— _————— - — ———_$_—_—_____— — — 7 
di Addison Leslie Go., 650 Bolivar St. PLASTIC WOOD — SSE Uncle 
iM Canton, Mass. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. - a code a8 
i | Please send “Things to do with Plastic At Hardware and Paint Stores 8 Field With 
} Wood." “'Tenclose 20 cents. Tube 2sc.—l Ib. can 35¢.—t1 Ib. can $1.00 mouth 
a, PE SE. kas ee cece tens To soften LA thin Plastic Weed, ee alently 
hig Add pe yan By oT re of the dirigible and pulled away to the and virgin forests. The only sounds to be his guic 
} a OOO RS Ribbit 60E RES ER n Tb Svs oti steamer. The America relieved of its burden _ heard were the crazy laugh of the loon and A big § 
Ah of passengers and heavy life boat rose high the occasional hoot of an owl. No smoke branch 
i | in the air and has never beenseen nor heard from any chimney or any object of civiliza- place e 
PEED A W AY M from since. tion modified the charm of this ‘‘dawn in the growls. 
“Am em rs We did not know the fate of this namesake _ wilderness.” Ralp 
of our America II, but sailed on over the lake We looked below but no signs of life were and set 
know how to get and north over the state of Michigan which _ visible as far as the eye could reach, nothing cated t 
fa k Hi d S we 9 all ro to — bare tee ae ie lagers = of them, agers ws and oe 
near the ground, people from one of thefarm- forests. You couldn’t go a mile without a sent nis 
a Quic ea tart houses rushed out in the greatest excitement boat or canoe, and we had neither. Hawley which | 
} and one of them exclaimed, “For the land’s said “Post, where are we?” Just at that There | 
sake! Look at the balloon right over our moment, I heard the sound of wood-choppers head, v 
heads!” We called out a greeting as we below us and I called down through our boulder 
rapidly sailed away. ‘“‘Look at it go!” was megaphone, ‘‘Where are we?” With the it, Ra 
the last thing we heard from the astonished _ greatest surprise, these hunters looked up edges < 
natives. above their heads and saw us right over tape, a 
I wonder sometimes if these people are them; they shouted up, “You're ten miles head. 
still alive. I have lately been corresponding east of Lake Temiscaming! For goodness Then 
with some of the French Canadian people sake, boys, come down! You are going into cot wit 
we met on landing in eastern Canada. the wilderness and you will never get out leaned 
Mr. Hawley and I are going back in Sep- alive!” I had hunted for moose in that anythir 
tember to “back track” through the wilder- country and knew what they meant and “Say 
ness to our landing spot. We expect to have just what the difficulties would be to get out of adm 
the same men whom we met in the forest, of that impenetrable forest. Hawley said, better t 
HOW TO For beautiful gold-finish }/ and who saved our lives by bringing us out ‘‘Let’s descend.” We looked in vain for a at fixing 
JOIN a So in their canoe, go with us. We will camp in _ possible landing place but there was none “The 
Health’s sunsets’ einply send your || the same places and see the virgin wilderness to be seen in any direction. He said, “Post, that he 
Sake dealer’s name and 10 cents}| where we nearly perished; but I am getting _let’s go up higher.” Casting out a little sand work. 
eee See ahead of my story. “ ; ballast, we gradually ascended until we had ‘Til 
oan atom wad te As it grew dusk toward evening, we sighted _ reached an altitude of 22,000 ft. I wrote my feet 
FREE-SKATE plan. another large body of water, which was Lake _in my log book at that time: cot. 
Huron. We could see the steamers swinging “Both realize that we are in bad country his two 
their searchlights and make out the light- and grave danger, should we land, on account “Yes 
houses on either shore, and we knew we _ of the almost insurmountable difficulties of will nee 
were passing the border line between the getting out and passing over lakes and next we 
pict tliat: ny athena niente United States and Canada. The full moon rivers.” ge 
a Speed-A-Way boy getting under way. And shone brightly and at times, when we were We knew that Lake St. John was in the to le © 
you yourself “know that a quick start is half above the great cloud floor which gleamed _ general direction that we were going and that you the 
pr me" ee brilliant in the silver flood of ate seemed we might also pass the line of the Grand = 
sides knowing how to get off with a bang, like fairies floating in a world of our own. Trunk Pacific Railway, at this time being : 
sent iladidenaae Toward morning, a wonderful sight met our built through the wilderness. It was 4 _ Ralp! 
other roller-skating secrets. view, for the Aurora Borealis commenced dreary scene, and we had observed no sign injured 
Join this jolly club—anyone can. to play in the sky, flashing its tongues of of life since eight o’clock in the morning. a real 
Winners'and champions prefer “CHICAGO” No. 101—The new] greenish flame high in the heavens from the _Late in the afternoon we saw a large lake in ‘ime of 
FLASH. - wn oring oe caseee dhaumie ak “CHICAGO” FLYING | horizon to the zenith above our heads. The _ the distance in the direction in which we were —. | 
speed and action. 58 7 Sie eee “northern lights,” they are called, when we going. Soon we could distinguish a small “a + 
CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE COMPANY steel wheels; cushioned| see themfrom these latitudes; as you approach town which we decided was Roberval on With 
Established Over Quarier Century in rubber; finest ball/ the north they > all their splendor, far the shore of Lake St. John. No further bla a 
4457 West Lake Street Chicago ——— surpassing anything the eye of man has seen _ habitations appeared in the distance, and it re et 
Wess e nas .28| for gorgeous brilliancy and magnificence of looked like suicide to go farther, so Mr. ba 
No. 18i—**CHICAGO” | beauty and splendor. Soonthemorningstar Hawley said, “Post, here’s where we de- a 
| age FO appeared in the faint light of the falsedawn, scend.” We shook hands, he pulled the valve pe une, 
teed  rubber-tire skate.| interrupting the marvelous spectacle presided rope allowing some of the gas to escape Not ih 
Outwear any  ssteel-/ over by the serene full moon. Approaching and we started to come down. When we = ’ 
; mms skates made: | day dimmed the rays of Venus in the west, reached an altitude of about 15,000 feet, re aa | 
Roller Skates At beipaier aoe Mg while to the south beautiful soft mists and the storm that had been driving us on [or lied er 
sent direct postpaid.'! haze gently spread over the sleeping lakes _ the last two days broke in all its fury. The ag 
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lightning flashed and the thunder crashed 
about our basket and with the greatest of 
dificulty we were able to make a landing 
upon the side of one of the Saguenay Moun- 
tains, fifteen hundred feet high. Our basket 
lodged on a ledge of rocks above a roaring 
mountain torrent and our balloon hung from 
the lofty top of a great pine tree. We 
secured the basket with ropes to the trunk 
of an overhanging tree so it would nct 
fall down the precipice. We covered our- 
selves with a tarpaulin so we would not 
get wet, and we got out our maps and looked 
up our location. We found that we had gone 
nearly 1200 miles from St. Louis in 46 hours 
and were in the northeastern part of the 


Province of Quebec near Lake Tschotogama, 
or.crooked lake, as it was called by the Indians, 
near the Peribonka River, a world’s record at 
that time and the American long distance and 
duration record. We thought it would be an 
easy matter to pack up our instruments and 
food and make our way back to Roberval, 
the town we had seen before landing, so we 
were very much elated and felt sure that we 
had won the championship of the world in the 
air and had established a new record. 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for November) 


PRIZE WINNER of August Landing 
Field Contest was Kenneth Fletcher, of 
Orlando, Fla. 
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man asked with a scowl. ‘‘A friend of mine 
was thrown from his horse back here a ways.” 

Ralph did not immediately reply. He 
wondered if this was some kind of a ruse to 
vet him off the ranch to a place where he 
could be held a prisoner. He decided to 
take a chance, and find out. 

“JT can set a broken bone,” he answered 
with a confident smile. “‘You see, I used to 
be an Eagle Scout back East, and have had 
considerable first-aid experience.” 

The rough horseman looked doubtful. 

“Tahu and I are the only ones here,” 
explained Ralph. ‘‘The others are off on a 
round-up.” 

“All right, come along,” the stranger 
gruffly commanded. 

Ralph quickly saddled his horse, and called 
to Tahu to bring out his kit. When the 
Japanese boy handed it up to him in the 
saddle, he also secretly passed him one of 
Uncle Dan’s automatics. But Ralph slipped 
it back to him with a shake of his head, and 
rode away with the strange man. 

Within the hour they rode up to the 
mouth of the cave near the Notch, and dis- 
mounted. Another man came out and 
silently led the horses away. Ralph followed 
his guide into the semi-darkness of the cave. 
A big swarthy man lay on a pile of spruce 
branches covered with a blanket. The 
place echoed with his mingled groans and 
growls. 

Ralph knelt beside him, opened his kit, 
and set to work. With deft fingers he lo- 
cated the broken bone in the ankle above 
the man’s right foot. He quickly reset it, and 
sent his guide to cut some rude splints, with 
which he neatly bound up the injured limb. 
There was also a nasty gash in the man’s 
head, where he had been cut by a jagged 
boulder in his fall. A rude bandage covered 
it. Ralph cleansed the wound, bound the 
edges of the cut together with antiseptic 
tape, and tied a fresh bandage around his 
head. 

Then the man lay back on his improvised 
cot with a grunt of satisfaction. Ralph 
leaned over him, and asked: ‘“‘Is_ there 
anything more I can do for you, before I go?” 

“Say, kid,” his patient replied with a note 
of admiration in his g voice, ‘you: are 
better than most of these ranch horse doctors 
at fixing a fellow up.” 

“Thanks,” smiled Ralph. He, too, felt 
that he had done a good piece of first-aid 
work. 

“Tl have to keep you here until I’m on 
my feet again,”’ continued the man on the 
cot. ‘‘These broncho-busters,’’ he indicated 
his two companions, “‘are no good as nurses.” 

“Yes, sir,” Ralph agreed. ‘‘ Your injuries 

will need considerable attention during the 
next week. I can take better care of you at 
the ranch, than I can here. A good, soft bed 
to lie on, rather than the ground, will help 
you the faster to get well. There is also a 
good cook, to get you just what you want to 
eat.” 
_ Ralph met the scrutinizing glance of the 
injured man with unflinching eyes. He had 
a real desire to do him a good turn in his 
time of need. 

“All right, kid,” finally agreed his patient. 
“Til have my men carry me over to the new 
layout.” 

With the aid of two stout saplings and a 
blanket, they constructed a stretcher upon 
which they placed the injured man. Then 
Ralph, on foot, for his horse had not been 
returned to him, led the way, followed by the 
two men carrying their leader, through the 
Notch, along the range fence to the ranch 

Ouse. There Ralph gave instructions to the 
wondering Tahu, and helped make the 
bandaged rustler comfortable in his own bed. 
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When Ralph left the room, Tahu slipped 
up and placed his ear against the keyhole 
of the closed door. There Ralph found 
him eavesdropping and frowned his disap- 
proval. 

“Go on about your work as though nothing 
unusual had happened,” he advised Tahu. 
“Cook up a good supper, for I have invited 
the other two men as guests.” 

That evening, after a conference with 
their leader, the two men departed. A slab 
of bacon and some flapjack flour were given 
to them by Tahu at Ralph’s suggestion. 

Just at dawn the next morning, Ralph took 
one of his patient’s riding boots, some wire 
and tools, and rode off up the range to the 
damaged fence. There he carefully placed 
the boot heel in the impression in the soil. 
It fitted perfectly, even to the run-over slant 
on the worn heel. Thus Ralph confirmed in 
his own mind the belief that the man who had 
tampered with the fence was the owner of 
the telltale boot. 

After he had repaired the fence, Ralph 
returned to the ranch, and told Tahu about it. 

“What you do now?” he asked. 

“So long as the man is here in the house 
the cattle are safe,”’ Ralph replied in thought- 
ful mood. “And we may be able to do him 
some real good, who knows?” 

Tahu seemed doubtful about that last 
statement, as he continued his breakfast 
preparations, but he kept his thoughts to 
himself. There was never a day during the 
following two weeks that Ralph and Tahu 
did not have from one to three of the rustlers 
as guests at meal time. But they were always 
entertained with every courtesy. Also, they 
had numerous wants, which were supplied 
as far as possible. And Ralph’s patient 
seemed to grow more grouchy with every 
added day of forced convalescence, for his 
injuries were slow in healing. He kept both 
boys on the run to fulfill hisevery whim. But 
through all these trying days, Ralph kept 
smiling and Tahu wisely silent. 

Even after the rustler was on his feet again 
and walking about, he growled a good deal 
about this and that inconsequential thing. 
His two companions came and went at ir- 
regular intervals. Tahu disliked them be- 
cause of their insatiable appetites, but he 
disliked their leader most of all. 

“He big black bear,” Tahu told Ralph 
with much displeasure one evening after the 
man had gone to his room. “He bad, all 
right.” 

For once Ralph had nothing to say. Not 
one word of thanks had they received from 
the man for all that had been done for him. 
He, too, felt that he would be glad when the 
rustler and his rough companions had moved 
on. Ralph also thought about his uncle’s 
pure-bred stock, and wondered if the cattle 
would be missing after the men had gone. It 
was yet four days before the ranch outfit 
would return. In the meantime—what? He 
did not know. 

The next morning, Tahu came rushing out 
of the house, his eyes bright with excite- 
ment. ‘The big black bear, him gone!” 
he announced. ‘‘He no sleep in bed last 
night!” 

Ralph had just discovered that his own 
horse was in the corral. He had not seen it 
since the day he had used his first-aid kit in 
the cave beyond the Notch. A piece of paper 
was tied to the broncho’s mane. He re- 
moved it, and read its message aloud: 

“‘We came to rustle your cattle, but the 
decent way you all treated us makes us your 
friends for life.. Here’s your horse. Au 
revoir. Black Jaun.” 

“‘There is a lot of good in that fellow, after 
all, Tahu,” concluded Ralph. And the 
Japanese youth nodded in agreement. 
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Sending a Typed Message 


Over a Wire 


CUA Bell System Advertisement 


Most of us think of a typewriter as a 
machine used by stenographers for 
typing letters. Did you know that 
there is such a thing as a telephone 
typewriter? 

The telephone typewriter is a ma- 
chine by which a message typed in 
one place is typed at practically the 
same instant on another machine in 
a far distant city. In other words, the 
typewritten message is sent over tele- 
phone wires from one point to another. 


The machine on which the message 
is typed first’ puts the letters of the 
alphabet and other characters of the 
keyboard into code signals which are 
similar to the dots and dashes used 
in the Morse code. These signals are 
sent over wires to other machines in 
other cities, or other places in the 
same city. These machines act in the 
opposite way and change the signals 
back to print. 

The telephone typewriter is useful 
for any business that must send printed 
orders and instructions to one or many 
points at the same time, and send 
them quickly. As an example, all the 
airports along an air transport route 
generally have telephone typewriters 
so that information about weather 
conditions, movements of planes, and 
so on, can be sent from one airport 
to all others at the same instant. 

This valuable service is one of many 
new facilities that have been offered 
to the public by the Bell Telephone 
System in the last few years. 
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FREE TRIAL. Send coupon for details and 
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Keeps 
Hair Neat 


Rich-looking—Orderly 

















F your hair lacks natural gloss and 
lustre, or is difficult to keep in place 
it is very easy to give it that rich, glossy, 


refined and... 


orderly appearance... 
so essential to well-groomed men. 


Just rub a little Glostora through your 


hair .. 


. once or twice a week 


- or 


after shampooing, and your hair will then 
stay, each day . . .just as you comb it. 

Glostora softens the hair and makes it 
pliable. ,Then—even stubborn hair— 


will stay in place of its own accord. 


Gives Well-groomed Effect 


It gives your hairthat natural, rich, 
well-groomed effect, instead of leaving it 
stiff and artificial looking as pastes do. 

Glostora also keeps the scalp soft, and 
the hair healthy by restoring the natural 
oils from which the hair derives its 
health, life, gloss and lustre. 

Try it!—See how easy it is to keep 
your hair combed—any style you like 
—whether brushed lightly or combed 
down flat. 

If you want your hair to lie down 
particularly smooth and tight, after 
applying Glostora, simply moisten your 


hair with water before brushing it. 


A large bottle of Glostora costs buta 
trifle at any drug store. 


_ 
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'Puzzlecraf (2 


11. Add a letter to a monkey and make 


ITH the days growing shorter and 

shorter, the Puzzlecraft mail-bag grows 
fatter and fatter. A fine lot of puzzles were 
received last month, as this month’s columns 
will prove; all good without being too diffi- 
cult. 


Prize Winners for Original Puzzles 


Thomas McClelland, $2. Ken Carpen- 
| ter, $1. 


Prize Winners for Puzzle Answers 
John W. Hyslop, $2. Larry Southworth, 
$2. 


A Humorous Cross-Word 
(Prize Puzzle) 

(A fun-loving Scout sends this cross-word. 
Keep your wits about you, for he describes a 
certain tree as “‘a wooden parasol,” to say 
nothing of other diverting—but correct— 
definitions.) ; 
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ACROSS 

















can always fall 
back on 
5. An alternative 
. A puppy 
. For a printer to 
take out 
A sweet potato 


1. A simply poison- 
ous snake 
4. A riotous rois- 
terer 
9. A vault 
. South American 8. 
ostrich to. One who pays 
- A famous ball- the bills 
carrier 13. One of Colum- 
. A wooden para- bus’ ‘‘tur- 
sol bines”’ 
. He made it hot . Work done by 
for Egypt blacksmiths 
. Meander and some 
. A game guy criminals 
21. He who laughs . Andy’s nick- 
last says this name accord- 
. Must keep to the ing to Lever 
right . The tortoise beat 
3.. The producer of him 
a foggy musi- . Made hisses out 
cal note of a hiss 
. To fire . A German Mon- 
28. This usually has sieur 
the pip 22. Chew on this 
. Considers 24. Makes a panic 
. Snoop out of a pan 
25. Knock, knock, 
knock 
7. Aprinter’s meas- 
. An awakener ure 
. A bristle —Tuomas McCLEL- 
. Someone you LAND. 


Added Letters 
(Prize Puzzle) 

1. Add a letter to a fleet animal and make 
a Turkish women’s apartment. 
2. Add a letter to a common animal and 
make a Venetian ruler. 
3. Add a letter to a troublesome animal 
and make to estimate. 
4. Add a letter to a wild animal and make 
to defy. 
5. Add a letter to a mother deer and make 
performs. 
6. Add a letter to a sheep and make a 
sloping path. 
7. Add a letter to a kind of dog and make 
an insolent fellow. 
8. Add a letter to a mother sheep and make 
a jug. 
o. Add a letter to a horned animal and 
make a raised platform. 
1o. Add a letter to a sly animal and make 


DOWN 





crafty. 


the summit. 


12. Adda letter to a farm animal and make 


a monk’s hood. 

Write the twelve added letters in a row. 
The first four will spell a well-deserved re- 
ward; from 5 to 7, a secret agent; from 8 to 
10, king (Spanish) and from 11 to 12, forty. 
—KEN CARPENTER. 


Charade 


My first a little nuisance is; 
My next, a common word, 
My Jast is really very good; 
(In France alone it’s heard!) 
My whole, a city fair and fine; 
Napoleon there in 1809. 
—Lorin T. Mason. 


Changing Words 


EXAMPLE: By substituting one letter for 
another, without rearranging the letters, 
change a bird to a box, chatter, a dish, rock, 
and a serf. ANsweER: Crane, crate, prate, 
plate, slate, slave. 

Change 1, part of a boat, to 2, possessed; 
3, the lower part of a boat; 4, a head-covering; 
5, a circular band; 6, a deck; 7, a support; 
8, the front of a boat; 9, to trust; 10, to 
move briskly; 11, to sound a horn; 12, an 
implement; 13, calm; 14, fuel; 15, the end 
aimed at; 16, a horned animal; 17, a garment; 
18, price; 19, to mail; 20, gone by; 21, part 
of a ship; 22, a market; 23, portion; 24, 
saucy; 25, closely confined; 26, crooked; 
27, dispatched; 28, to hurl; 29, grit; 30, 
remarked; 31, to navigate; 32, to give out; 
33, to descend; 34, collapsed; 35, to experi- 
ence; 36, part of a ship.—EpWIN BoEGER. 


Cross-word Engima 


My first is in the Philippines and not in 
America; 

My second, in the Philippines and also in 
America; 

My third is in America and not in the 
Philippines; 

My fourth is in the Philippines and not in 
America; 

My fifth is in the Philippines and also in 
America; 


My sixth is in America and not in the | 


Philippines. 
My whole is a country of Asia—Jm 
Boozer. 


Pentagon 


1. Inhinder. 2. Apronoun. 3. Drags by 
force. 4. Takes out. 5. To withdraw. 6. 
To work for. 7. Observed——Howarp BEE- 
STON. 


Answers to September Puzzles 


GEOGRAPHICAL CROSS-WORD. Across: 5. 
Panay. 6. China. 7. Horeb. 9. Altai. 
to. Burke. 12. Athol. 15. Norge. 16. 
Niger. 17. Penna. 18. Clyde. Down: 1. 
Cabot. 2. Caleb. 3. Chile. 4. Annan. 8. 
Butte. 9. Akron. 11. Dover. 12. Agana. 
13. Lille. 14. Leeds. 

Hippen Citres.. 1. Trenton. 2. New- 
port. 3. Minneapolis. 4. Tampa. 5. Lan- 
sing. 6. Carson City. 7. Augusta. 8. 
Salem. 9. Denver. to. Butte. 

NUMERICAL Enrica. “There is nothing 
that costs so little and goes so far as 
courtesy.” 


CHARADE. Tombigbee. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. Vacation. 1. Nave, 
vane. 2. Diva, avid. 3. Mace, came. 4. 
Moat, atom. 5. Rout, tour. 6. Coin, icon. 
7. Rove, over. 8. Line, Nile. 

“Boy Scout” Krnc’s Move. Begin at 
10, obedience; 20, loyalty; 33, cheerfulness; 
37, courtesy; 60, honor; 44, friendliness; 14, 
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ant tasting wave. 


Try Colgate’s one week — FREE 
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Ever think about 
Your 


Teeth 


at all? 


NY boy who wants to be strong, 
active, athletic should be 
mighty careful of his teeth. He 
should see a dentist regularly. He 
should eat the right food. And he 
should keep his teeth clean. . .with 


Why Colgate’s? Because it cleans 
| as no other dentifrice can. And only 
clean teeth can be healthy. 


Colgate’s bubbling foam gets right 
down into the little crevices that 
your toothbrush may be neglecting. 
It loosens hidden bits of food and 
actively swirls ’em away in a pleas- 


And how fresh your mouth feels... 
how white your teeth look! Get the 
Colgate habit. Any Scout Master or 
team coach will tell you what a 
mighty good habit it is. 


Want to try a tube on our say-so? 
We'll be glad to send it. All you 
have to do is send the coupon. 


s, | 





COLGATE, Dept., M-678 





helpfulness. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





P, O. Box 375, Grand Central Post Office 

New York 
Gentlemen: Please send me, free, a generous trial 
tube of Colgate’s—the dentifrice coaches advise 
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The Outlaw of the Sabine Hills 


(Continued from page 15) 
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of course without intention. But she was 
yick-witted and gave no further sign, and 
Galba had not observed the by-play. He 
looked casually at her, then called: 

“Decius!’’ A man leaped to attention 
from the group around the fire. “Take her 
toher cabin and guard her.” The girl, still 
sobbing, was led away, and Galba motioned 
to Mamercus to draw near. 

Mamercus came with reluctant feet, as I 
have seen a dog come for a beating, and when 
he was within a pace of Galba the latter drew 
his dagger and gently placed the point over 
Mamercus’ heart. The man drew back, white 
to the lips, and Galba dropped his hand. 

“Do you crave the fire or the cross?” he 
asked, softly, and Mam- 
ercus shook his head. 
“Then come.” And 
Mamercus stepped 
slowly forward. 

Again the dagger 
point was placed to his 
breast, and Mamercus 
closed his eyes and stood 
shivering from head to 
foot. Fon such time as a 
man might count twenty 
Galba, his! lips curled in 
a heartless smile, gloated 
over the trembling 
wretch, then suddenly 
he thrust. Mamercus 
shuddered, gasped, fell, 
writhed for a moment, 
lay still. Galba wiped 
the dagger on the dead 
man’s tunic, and called 


two others. a P 
“Take this carrion 

away,” he ordered, and 

they did so. 


No one seemed to find anything untoward 
in the affair, but I felt a qualm in my stomach 
asGalba turned to Publius and me; I had 
often faced death unshaking, but this—! 
Years before, im the town of Noviodunum, I 
had seen a snake-charmer from Egypt per- 
form with a venomous asp, which for our 
entertainment was allowed to slay a hare, and 
Galba reminded me of the cold and passionless 
cruelty of the deadly snake. And this was 
the man whom I must outwit if I hoped to 
live! 

Galba. questioned Publius and me most 
keenly, but we stuck to the story upon which 
we had agreed; that we were slaves belonging 
to Quintus Salinator, that being fighters we 
had served in his bodyguard, and that, tiring 
of bad treatment, we had run away. Salina- 
tor was notorious for his cruelty to his slaves, 
and, being at Antonius’ dinner, had given us 
details of his familia, so that we were able to 
acquit ourselves well when examined; there- 
fore, our story hung together. At length 
Galba accepted us as members of his band. 

“You have seen the punishment for dis- 
obedience,” he said. ‘‘For treachery, fire or 
the cross. For other offenses, other punish- 
ments. But of one thing be sure; I am the 
master here. My word is law, and the only 
law. Of all plunder, I take half; the rest is 
divided evenly among my followers. And 
for the girl you have seen—hands off! She is 
for ransom. Should you wish to serve me 
under those terms, well and good; if not, go 
while there is yet time.” 

It was clear to me, and, as I afterward 
learned, to Publius as well, that this offer to 
let us go in ‘peace was but a blind; knowing 
the secret of the outlaws’ camp, we would 
have been ambushed and slain long before we 
were back on the high road. Therefore, we 
accepted the terms with apparent pleasure, 
declaring ourselves anxious to join the band. 

“Indeed,” said Publius, lying cheerfully, 
“the city and the roads are closed to us. 
We may not be found, for our lives.” 

“You have slain a man?” 

“Two,” was the response. ‘“‘Salinator’s 
lorarius, who was commanded to give us a 
ashing; and a traveler whom we met upon 
the Via Tiburtina, whose purse we required.” 

“Hand it over,” was the prompt order, 
and Galba took what money we had about 
us, turning it over to one who was apparently 
the treasurer of the company. 

These preliminaries being completed, we 
were allowed to join the group about the 

¢, who shared their supper with us and 
showed us the huts in which we would sleep. 
Huts, I say, for Galba took the precaution of 
separating us; we were not permitted to 
sleep together, nor were we allowed to be 


1930 





“Arms! Arm the household!” 


. fate. 


with each other unless some one of the band 
was with us. It was plain that we must prove 
ourselves before the chief would trust us. 

It was a strange life that we led there in 
the Sabine Hills. The loot of Antonius’ 
farm, it seemed, had furnished the outlaws 
with what they needed for the time being, 
and no other outrages were undertaken while 
Publius and I were with the band. The men 
ate, drank to wild excess, gambled, quarreled, 
fought, slept, and ate and drank again. 
There was ample store of food and wine; 
most of them got nightly drunk. The first 
time I saw this happen I had hopes that we 
might steal away with Doris while the outlaws 
slept, but watching closely, I saw that a 
third of the band re- 
mained sober, and this I 
learned to be an invari- 
able custom; they took 
turn about in their 
revels. Still, I thought 
an escape might be 
accomplished, and I 
forced myself to stay 
awake, planning to rise 
an hour or two past 
midnight, waken Pub- 
lius and Doris—I had 
carefully noted the huts 
where they slept—and 
try for it. 

So I lay and listened 
to the snores of the 
wine-soaked villains, and 
snuggled into my bear- 
skins, for the nights are 
cold in the Sabine Hills. 
And I prayed to Fortuna 
for aid, and to Mercury 
for craft, that I might 
outwit these scoundrels 
and free the girl. When the moonlight, creep- 
ing across the earthen floor, told me that the 
time was come, I laid back the skins and sat 
up cautiously, preparing to get to my feet. 
But at that moment I heard a light footfall 
outside the hut, and quickly lay down again. 
Pretending slumber I watched through half- 
closed lids, and saw the huge form of Galba 
darken the door of the hut; he peered in for 
some moments, then moved on, and I shiv- 
ered to think of the destruction we had so 
narrowly missed. Pluto seize him! Did 
this devil incarnate never sleep? What chance 
would we have had, dragging Doris through 
that forest by night, with Galba and his men 
on our heels? Apart, that is, from the likeli- 
hood of tumbling headfirst into one of the 
many ravines which lay between us and the 
high road. 





S° FOR five days Publius and I lived with 

the outlaws, keenly alert for any chance, 
but seeing none, and hiding our eagerness 
under a show of partnership. We ate, drank, 
and slept with them, coming gradually to a 
disgust which overlay our hatred; these men 
were the very dregs of the earth, runaway 
slaves, murderers, thieves, villains of the 
most abandoned sort, every one of them 
having earned death a hundred times. They 
were a scourge, an eating cancer upon the 
Republic, and it could not but count as a 
merit in the eyes of the Gods to put an end 
to such a company. But how to do it? We 
could not assail them, two against two score, 
and as for stratagems, we were too closely 
guarded. 

Could I have taken Galba unaware, I 
might have plunged my sword into him, 
sacrificing my own life to slay him, but he 
was ever on the watch, alert as a weasel, and 
besides, what would it profit? Doris would 
still be in their hands, and her situation worse 
than before, since the restraint which Galba 
placed on his men would be lifted, and she 
would be utterly in their power; I do not say 
at their mercy, for mercy is unthinkable with 
such as these. In short, both Publius and I 
were growing discouraged; I could see it in his 
downcast looks, and felt it in my own heart. 

Plan after plan I considered, revolving each 
in my mind, only to cast it aside as of no 
value. We could not slip away secretly and 
take the girl, and though one or the other or 
even both of us might elude the sentinels 
and make our way back to Rome, that 
would be merely to abandon Doris to her 
And I could not bring myself to do 
that. I was not in love with her, or anything 
like it; indeed, I had not seen her more than 
half a dozen times, but I was deeply sorry for 
her, and wanted to aid her. But the best I 







OYS, here’s the light of a thou- 
sand uses—the handiest ever! 
This new Winchester headlight fits 
comfortably around your head, 


tilts at any desired angle, and 
lights wherever you look. 


With it, you can see clearly what- 
ever you’re working on, evenon the 
darkest night. With the focusing 
style you can spot objects or your 
companions a quarter mile away. 


This is the handiest kind of a light in 
Don’t be 
Ask for the 5-cell Winchester 
headlight (focusing or non-focusing)— 


camp, at home—anywhere. 
without it. 


always use Winchester batteries. 
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Can You Pick An All-America Team? 


$100.00 
35.00 


1st Prize oeeee 
2nd Prize ia J * . . 
10 Additional Prizes 


ERE’S the event you’ve been looking 

for—the famous D & M All-America 
Prize Contest. Each year we handsomely 
reward boys for selecting All-America 
Football Teams. Anyone can enter, you 
have nothing to buy. Grantland Rice 
selects an All-America Football Team 
each year which is published in Collier’s 
Weekly at the end of the season—see how 
near you can come to his team. (This, how- 
ever, has no bearing on the award of the 
prizes.) Twelve prizes are offered for your 
selection of an All-America Football 
Team accompanied by the best letter 





giving the reasons for the selections. This 
should not contain more than 150 words. 
Send your selections to the Draper- 
Maynard Company, Plymouth, N. H. 
All selections must be mailed by Novem- 
ber 21, 1930, so get your Official Selection 
Blanks right now and start following the 
gridiron stars. 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD 
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Plymouth, N. H. 
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{ Right at Home 
f in a Duck Blind 
with 


Super-X Shells 


fot no keener sport in the 
world than hunting. You know 
it, too, if you've been there—and 
if you haven't, you're missing a 
lot of fun. 

With a handy .410 or .20-gauge shotgun 
and a box or two of Super-X shells you'll 
be.able to pull ‘em down as well as your 
Dad does, with a little practice. Super-X 
if gives you extra effective range because the 
pellets in the shot charge travel through 
the air in a compact mass instead of 
stringing out. 


SuperX 


Super-X shells have made the light .410 
gun practical by extending its effective 
range. Try them! Western, the World's 
Champion Ammunition, is sold by dealers 
everywhere. Write for interesting, free, 
descriptive literature. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
1054 Hunter Ave., East Alton, III. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 


World’s Champion Ammunition 
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could think of was to await Antonius’ attack, 
get near Doris in the confusion, and protect 
her if Galba gave the word to dispose of her. 
A slim chance, in truth! It looked as though 
we had thrown ourselves away, and I was 
beginning to despair when a chance remark 
suggested a ray of hope. 


game of dice in which a half-dozen or so of 
the outlaws were engaged, and finally he 
turned and sauntered off, sitting down on a 
log at one side of the camp. I watched for a 
trifle longer, then wandered over to join him, 
one of the outlaws accompanying me, as 
always. -. This man, whose name was AEmil- 
ius, sat down between us, and I sighed 
wearily. 

“Edepoll” 1 said. “This is dull work! 
When do we go out again?” 

Emilius shrugged. 

“How should I know? When Galba sees 
gs 

“Has he sent out to demand ransom for 
the girl?” I inquired, and Amilius eyed me 
with suspicion. 

“‘What do you know of that?” he asked, 
and Publius spoke up. 

“He told us himself that she was being 
held to ransom,” he said. ‘‘And that we 
should have a share of all takings.” 

“What of it?’’ asked Aimilius. ‘‘Have you 
not enough to eat and drink?” 

“ Aye, truly!” I answered. ‘But how can 
we gamble without money? And Galba 
took what we had in our pouches. Per Deos 
Immortales! There is naught to do here save 
eat and drink and sleep. Dull, indeed! One 
might as well scratch fleas in a dungeon. And 
Galba will not even let us fight.” 

“There is ample fighting to be had, if you 
crave excitement,” Aimilius suggested. 
“Bah! With wooden swords. Child’s 
lay!” 

#milius chuckled. To give him his due, 
he was a cheerful scoundrel. 

“A swordsman, eh? You should challenge 
Galba.” 

“H’mph!” 1 snorted. 
beating for naught.” 

“But should you conquer him, you could 
send out for ransom for the girl when you 
chose. And with the half of Galba’s store 
you would have plenty wherewith to gamble.” 
“What do you mean? The half of Galba’s 
store?” 

Emilius looked curiously at me. 

“Do you not know our law?” 

“What law?” I asked, querulously. 
“Why, that whoso wishes may challenge 
the leader, and if victorious, takes his place as 
chief, retaining half the late chief's plunder 
and dividing the rest among the band.” 
“Bah!” I spat disgustedly. ‘Wooden 
swords again. Now, were it steel—”’ 
“Nay,” interrupted AEmilius, “these con- 
tests are fought with steel.” 

“For life and death?” 

‘For life and death,” he affirmed. 
“H’m!” I said, gazing meditatively at 
Galba’s huge form, where he lay stretched 
out on a bearskin before his hut. 

“Nay, nay!” Eniilius laid a hand on my 
arm: ‘Do not think’ it, Gaius; the excite- 
ment is not worth that. I—I have taken a 
liking to you,” the villain confessed, shame- 
facedly, ‘“‘and I would not see you die.” 
“Still,” I said, ‘to be leader—” 

“Nay, do not try it! Who can hope to 
conquer Galba? - He has over a hundred 
victories in the arena to his credit.: He was a 
gladiator for years, before he escaped.” 
““No man is so good but there is another 
better,” I remarked. “Are there any 
formalities to’ be observed?” 

“Edepell If you are bent on joining your 
ancestors—! Merely walk over and say to 
him that you wish to fight for the leadership 
of thecompany. He will accommodate you. 
Oh, yes, he will accommodate you! : Be sure 
of that.” 

I turned the matter over in my mind. 
Galba was a huge man, with legs like tree- 
trunks, and arms like the hams of an Um- 
brian boar. Also, I had seen him move 
quickly, and suspected that he would be 
swift in combat; indeed, he could not be slow 
if he had survived a hundred contests in the 
Circus. It might well be that he could 
conquer me, in which case I would have died 
for naught. 

But, on the other hand, I was no mean 
swordsman, and victory might help restore 
Doris to her home, as well as end the daily 
and nightly risk that surrounded Publius 
and myself. Nor could I see any other way 
out; we were closely watched, neither had 
been able to devise a plan to accomplish our 
purpose, and the time was growing short. I 
have never known why Galba didn’t sooner 


“And take a 








send out his demand for a ransom; perhaps 


Publius and I one day stood watching a — 


he thought the price might be bettered by 
delay; perhaps {ne was waiting the return of 
an emissary who was away on another 
errand. I do not know more than the fact 
that Doris was still a prisoner, with no im- 
mediate prospect of release. ? 

I considered all these things, then rose and 
sauntered over to where the giant lay 
basking in the spring sunshine. He scowled 
at me as I approached, but I drew near and 
said: 

“‘Galba, I am told that whoso wishes may 
challenge you to single combat, and if 
victorious, becomes chieftain of the band.” 

He nodded, but said nothing. 

“T offer you such a challenge,” I said, with 
a boldness I was far from feeling. I have 
never known fear in battle, but in single 
combat I own to uneasy qualms, at least, 
before the fight is joined; these qualms 
vanish with the first clash of steel.,’ 

“Another calf for the slaughter, ch?” 
rumbled Galba. “So be it. With axe, long 
sword, short sword, sword and dagger, 
sword and shield, or with spear? Since the 
challenge is yours, it is for you to say.” 

“Naked, with short swords,” I answered, 
for I realized that against his mighty strength 
my only chance lay in speed; also, few men 
know how to defend themselves without a 
shield, but I had learned to make my blade a 
guard. 

“So be it,” he agreed, getting to his feet. 
“You will be the twelfth who has challenged 
my rule,” he added, grinning. 

“You have eleven against you,” I re- 
sponded, boldly, whereat he scowled again. 

Calling the band together, he stated the 
terms of the combat, and they formed a ring 
around us, while we stripped off our garments, 
drew our swords, and tossed the scabbards 
aside. Publius took my clothing, and as he 
did so, whispered in my ear; 

‘Beware of him when he lowers his sword. 
Our watchman has boasted to me of a trick, 
whereby Galba feigns weariness to throw his 
adversary off guard.” 

I nodded, rubbed my hand in the dirt to 
dry it, that the sword might not slip in my 
grasp, and stepped forward; Galba was 
already waiting. 

The strangeness of my position rose in my 
mind as I moved to the center of the ring. 
Here was I, a centurion of the finest legion in 
the Roman army, a trusted warrior of the 
greatest leader whom the world had known, 
a friend and companion of patricians, and 
now an avowed companion of outlaws, a 
reputed slave, about to do battle for my life 
with a notorious robber and assassin, perhaps 
to die obscurely in a rough-and-tumble fight 
in the fastnesses of the Sabine Hills. A week 
before, I had been dining in one of the finest 
palaces of the City, the guest of one of 
Rome’s most famous men, garlanded with 
sweet-smelling flowers and royally enter- 
tained; now, stark naked in a mountain 
clearing, I stood face to face with death, 
naught save a cubit of steel between me 
and the realm of Dis. The cruel faces 
around me showed no faintest sympathy, 
only an eager interest; this would provide— 
whichever way it went—some entertainment. 
Bets were freely offered, but few were 
accepted; the odds of seven to one and ten to 
one on Galba did not seem tempting. And 
hearing these odds, strange though it may 
seem, I was encouraged; it is my nature to 
do my best and to be most cheerful when 
hope is faintest. 

But Galba, impatient and _ scowling, 
awaited me, and I strode to meet him. As 
I expected, he attacked savagely, and the 
first exchange of blows proved him far 
stronger than I was; he beat down my guard 
and wounded me slightly on the left shoulder, 
but when he tried to follow up his advantage 
I slipped to my right and was away. But 
those brief moments had shown me two 
things; that I could not hope to withstand 
him by strength, and that he was given to 
using edge rather than point. Also, I found 
that I was swifter of foot than he was, so the 
outlook was not altogether hopeless; I might 
be able to tire him out. The wound on my 
shoulder was nothing; a mere scratch barely 
deep enough to draw blood, not likely to 
drain my strength. It had brought a sharp 
yell from the watchers, but was of no real 
consequence. 

Naturally Galba had taken up a position 
with the sun at his back, and now, in quar- 
tering over the ground to avoid his tremen- 
dous cuts, I tried to maneuver it into his 
eyes. But the giant was wary, heading me 
off, and the best I could do was to bring it on 
my side; even that I could not maintain at 

times, for he pressed me hard and fast. 
Time and again I saved myself only by a 





quick backward leap or a swerve, so that his 
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experiments just like a real chemist: make your own 
soaps, inks and cu-ye and bleach cloth, fireproof 
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wood and fabrics, test foods, water and metals, make fire 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


zeel hissed by within a finger’s breadth of 
ny head or body; time and again he pressed 
me to the edge of the circle wherein we 
jught; and more than once I barely put 
yide some thrust which would have ended 
natters had it gone home. And as we 
traversed back and forth, striking, guarding, 
thrusting, I was vaguely conscious of ap- 

yse from the ring of watchers, crying 
“Bygel” “Edepoll” or some-other oath or 
sord of approval as the blows and thrusts 
ame thick and fast. 

Give the outlaw credit for good swords- 
manship. His quickness of arm and eye and 
his fencing skill were as great as mine, his 
drength far greater; he was my master save 
for two things—his preference for edge 
mther than point, and his legs.. He could 
not move his vast bulk with agility, a point 
ln which my teacher had insisted. Nor was 
he in as good condition as I was; his habit of 
jrunkenness was telling on him, cutting 
hort his breath, so that after some quarter 
hour of fighting I saw that he was no longer 
reathing only through his nose, but drawing 
tack his lips to take air through his mouth 
;swell. But still he carried the attack to me, 
cutting, slashing, and at times varying the 
assault with two or three quick feints, fol- 
lowed by a wicked thrust. 

And now the watchers had fallen silent; 
they no longer exclaimed or swore, but 
eemed to feel that this was a combat more 
gim and desperate than any of Galba’s 
arlier ones. No sound but the patter of our 
feet and the rasp of steel on steel broke the 
stillness of the forest clearing until at length 
nother note crept in, the hissing intake of 
Galba’s breath, hard-drawn through clenched 
teeth. And ever he drove me back and forth 
ross the ring, I putting aside his thrusts or 
leaping back or to one side, ducking, dodging, 
twisting to avoid his blows. I did not 
attempt a counter, but rested content to 
protect myself, waiting until the giant should 
gow weary, when I might hope to turn the 
tide. 

Ever, as we fought, Galba’s temper 
loosened the knots wherewith it was tied, and 
his scowl deepened; furious at being so long 
withstood, he attacked harder and more 
viciously, trying to reach me, so that it took 
my utmost vigilance to keep beyond his 
stroke. Once, as I leaped aside, a ray of 
sunlight, falling between the trees, smote me 
in the eyes, blinding me for an instant, so 
that his blade grazed my cheek, bringing a 
hort, sharp yell from the watchers, instantly 
hushed when*it was seen that I was: not 
harmed. 

Another time a flicker of white caught my 
ve,and I realized that Doris had crept to 
the door of her hut and was peering under the 
am of her guard; the hut was higher up the 
slope, and she could see over the heads of 
the ring. But I permitted myself no further 
glance at her; I knew the distraction such 
thoughts might bring, and I had desperate 
ned of all*my concentration. And once 
(alba nearly had me, for, springing back, 
my foot caught in a root which protruded 















































from the ground and I fell. A shout went up 
of; ‘‘Habet! Habet!” as though we were in 
the Circus, and Galba leaped at me, bringing 
his weapon down with tremendous force. 
But I rolled over twice, and his blade missed 
me by a hair, sinking deep into the earth 
where I had lain; I was on my feet instantly, 
and he freed his point from the ground barely 
in time. 

So for half an hour or more we fought, 
until at length his attack grew sluggish, and 
he was slower in coming back on guard. And 
now his breath was drawn in hissing gasps 
through his wide-open mouth, and I knew 
that the end was near. And as I leaped back 
from a whistling cut that would have split me 
to the chin, suddenly I took two quick steps 
forward and lunged at his face, the first blow 
I had struck during the fight. His sword 
came up to guard, but my stroke was only a 
feint, and recovering myself I thrust low. 
Weary, the giant failed to guard, and my 
blade drove deep into his body. He swayed 
for a moment, flung up his arm, and struck 
down at me, but I caught his wrist in my left 
hand, stayed it an instant, wrenched free my 
sword, and struck again. He tottered, fell, 
got to hands and knees, and with head hang- 
ing down struck a last feeble ‘blow in my 
direction, then pitched forward, dead. 

For perhaps ten breaths no sound was 
heard; the outlaws stood amazed at the down- 
fall of their leader. Then one of them broke 
the silence with a shout of; 

“Ave, Gaius Imperator!” and the others 
took it up, hailing me as the troops of Rome 
greet a victorious general. And so strange a 
thing is the human mind that for the time I 
actually rejoiced in the applause of these men 
whom I despised! 


‘THE rest was easy. I sent Publius out to 

arrange a ransom for Doris, and at 
Carsolei he met Antonius and his men, 
marching to attack the outlaws. The ransom 
was paid, Doris was sent to Carseoli under 
guard, and Publius brought back word of the 
armed force which was on its way to the 
hiding-place. Appointing a rendezvous, 
which I did not intend to keep, I bade the 
men scatter, and they did so, a circumstance 
for which Antonius was inclined to blame me, 
but somehow I could not bring myself to 
betray them; after all, they had not treated 
either me or Doris badly. 

I was well repaid for what I had done. 
Antonius thanked me fervently, and Doris’ 
father wept openly and unashamed as he 
gripped my hand and vowed eternal grati- 
tude, but more than all else I enjoyed the shy 
thanks of the girl herself, when, blushing 
rosily, she flung her arms around my neck 
and kissed me. 

Were this a romance such as the poets 
love, I suppose I should now relate how Doris 
and I were afterward married and have 
lived happily ever since. But, truth to tell, 
since that day I parted from her at Carseoli, 
I have never once laid eyes on her. A 
centurion of Caesar has but little time to give 
to women. 
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But one lone tackler still contested the 
Second Team man’s bid for a touchdown 
and this tackler was the Varsity quarterback 
vho had been playing back in safety position. 
Bill Simpson, almost completely deceived on 
the play, had been pulled in but had quickly 
retraced his steps as he saw the runner emerge 
irom the mass at the line, cutting across in a 
frenzied effort to block his path. 

“They pulled a new one!” he muttered, as 
beran. “I never saw that play before!” 
Bill Simpson, member of the Merwin track 
‘tam, was noted as a ten second runner. As 
he clipped along after the man with the ball, 
those on the side lines were confident the now 
salloping figure would be overhauled. Bill 
could spot any man on the squad ten yards 
and catch him in fifty. 

|. “Get him, Bill! Get him!” implored Vars- 
ity followers. 

But, to the growing amazement of on- 
ookers, it was noted as the ball carrier 
trossed the twenty-five yard line that he 
seemed to be holding his distance, a five yard 
ad over his dashing pursuer. 

“Say, how that fellow can run!” exclaimed 
someone. ‘‘Who the dickens is he?” 

At the five yard line, despairing of catching 
the form ahead, a greatly surprised and 
chagrined Bill Simpson attempted a flying 
tackle, But the man with the ball gave one 
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final desperate lunge and shot over the goal 
line as Bill hit the dirt with a breath-taking 
thud behind him. 

“Fifty-five yards for a touchdown!” 
cried somebody, excitedly. ‘“‘Who made that 
run? Gosh! Isn’t it getting dark? Or is it 
my eyes? That bird doesn’t look like anyone 
I’ve seen in the Seconds’ backfield from 
here!” 

Back at midfield, Varsity and Second 
Team members thronged about Coach Gor- 
don, each trying to get a word in edgewise. 

“The ball’s down here!” claimed Varsity 
Captain Tim Crawley, indignantly. “What’re 
those Seconds trying to pull?” He pointed 
to a pigskin he had down on the Seconds’ 
forty-seven yard line. 

“That’s right, Coach,” admitted Eddie 
Saunders, the Seconds’ right half, dazedly. 
“J hit the line with that ball myself!” 

Coach Gordon shook his head and then 
turned about, counting off the members of 
the Second Team on the field. 

“T thought so!” he snapped. ‘Whoever 
made that touchdown was a twelfth man!” 

“But how did he get on the field?” queried 
Jerry Scott, Varsity halfback, who had 
missed one of the tackles along with his team 
captain. 

“T’ll tell you how it happened,” volun- 
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OFFICIAL MODEL KITS 


It is fitting that the largest and most sportsmanlike group of boys 
in the world should enjoy these newest and most dependable of 
all flying models, specially designed for them by SILVER ACE 
Engineers. 

Three wonderful flyers, all of real aircraft design, carrying the Boy 
Scout official seal, and in a series to suit your skill and pocket-book. 

No. 1, a powered glider for only 50 cents, or No. 2, a 14 oz. model 
of a famous Curtiss-Robin for $1.25, with all materials and instruc- 
tions. And for 25 cents extra we furnish the propellers and all 
parts shaped for you. 

No. 3, of the Stinson-Detroiter type, is, we believe, the best made 
outdoor duration cabin model ever flown. It weighs 1 ounce. The 
price of the Kit is $2.50. Add 50 cents if you wish the parts and 
propeller cut for you. 

Sold through the Boy Scout Supply Department and its Trading 
Posts in New York, Chicago and San Francisco and by local 
SILVER ACE Dealers everywhere. 


AERO MODEL COMPANY 
111 North Wacker Drive Chicago, Illinois 
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Fun; real worthwhile sport; is there anything so 
thrilling as playing a musica) instrument? Marching 
with the leak playing with the orchestra; Boy! 
that’s something. 


Boys Learn So Easily 


Any boy can soon master any Buescher Instru- 
ment. 3 free lessons with each new saxophone 
start you right off. Play scales first hour; tunes 
in a week. Joina band or orchestrain 90 days. 

Take any Buescher 
EASY TO PAY instrument home 
with you, for six days’ i trial. See what 
you can do, EASY TERMS. a A you 
pay. Send the coupon today for beautiful 
catalog. Do it right NOW! 


‘BUESCHER 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 

1004 Buescher Block, Elkhart,Indiana B57 
Without obligating me in any way, please send catalog of 
{ ] Saxophones { ] Trumpets 
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Do you know that Buescher 
makes all wind instruments 
for the band? Eighty-eight 
different instruments. 
Buescher Saxophones are 
famous. Buescher Trump- 
ets and Trombones are 
acknowledged supreme by 




















teered a wide-eyed youth from the side lines, 
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BIKE MORE 


DIVA IATL 


SPEED! 


Out in front, leading 
the other fellows! 
That’s where you'll be after you tune up 
your bike with a little 3-in-One Oil. It 
cleans dirty, gummy oil out of bearings. 
It lubricates so well that you can pedal 
for hours without getting tired. And by 
preventing rust on all polished parts it 
makes your bike look like new again! 
Three-in-One does the same three jobs on 
tools, roller skates, motors, air rifles and 
guns. Cleans; lubricates; protects. And 
because 3-in-One is made by blending three 
different oils, it does each job a lot better 
than ordinary oil ever can. 
Handy cans and bottles; all good stores. 
Write today for generous freesample. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., DEPT.109 
130 William Street, New York 


Montreal, Que. 


Factories: Rahway, N. J. 
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DESIGNED FOR YOU 


‘THE Plumb Official Scout Axe was designed just 
for Scout work: whittling tent stakes, cutting 
poise clearing underbrush, chopping firewood, 

uilding cabins and towers. Its keen edge bites 
in, makes the chips fly, gets work done. The 
toughened head is made for heavy pounting Bie bud 
the slot d ed to draw the huskiest nail. And 
the patented wedge keeps the handle tight, just 
by a turn of the screw. Own a Plumb. Its Red 

andle and Black Head identifies you as a ‘‘regu- 
lation’”’ Scout. At hardware stores or official 
outfitters. Axe alone, $1.40; with leather sheath, 
$1.80. Slightly higher in Far West and Canada. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Phila., U.S.A. 
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who identified himself as Lank Morrison, 
candidate for end. “That guy was sitting 
next to me. His name’s Shrimp Abbott. 
He’d been crazy to get into the game all 
afternoon and when that play started he 
picked up a football under the bench and 
slipped out on the field. He’s small anyway 
and he ran, crouched-like, till he got®behind 
that jam on the line and cut out on the other 
side. Then he straightened up and did his 
stuff!” 

“‘T’ll say he did it!”” seconded an onlooker, 
warmly. ‘Best open field run I’ve seen in 
many a day!” 

“Send this bright boy to me!” ordered the 
Coach. 

“Tl get him for you,” offered Varsity 
Guard Tubby Roland, starting up the field 
to meet a small figure who was returning in 
the company of an irate Varsity quarterback. 

“What do you mean—pulling a stunt like 
that?” Bill Simpson was demanding. ‘Got 
me all bruised up trying for you and you 
weren’t even supposed to be on the field! I 
guess this’ll be your last day on the squad!” 

But the offending candidate for the posi- 
tion Bill Simpson was now occupying, only 
grinned happily. 

“T don’t care what happens now,” he re- 
plied. “Half your team had a chance to 
stop me and you couldn’t do it! How you 
going to explain that to the Coach?” 

““Won’t have to!” snapped Bill. “That 
wasn’t a legal play. Your run doesn’t 
count!” 

“But you tried just as hard to get me as if 
it did!” Shrimp retorted. ‘And what’s more 
—I can do it again!” 

“Not in a million years!” rejoined the 
Varsity quarterback, heatedly. 

By this time the two had come within 
hailing distance of Tubby who—strangely 
enough—was grinning. 

“Hurry up, you little runt!” he called. 
“Coach wants to see you. Oh, boy, are you 
going to get it? But, just the same, I’ll have 
to hand it to you. That was some run! Tell 
me, Shrimp, where did you go—under me or 
over me when I made my tackle? You dis- 
erry quick and the earth came up so 

ast , 

“T just side-stepped,” Shrimp replied, 
smiling. 

“You ought to have had him!” charged 
Bill Simpson. “He never should have gotten 
beyond the line!” 

“Yeah, and how about you?” chided 
Tubby. ‘You had forty yards to get him in. 
What were you doing, running in one place?” 

““He—er—had too much of a head start,” 
Bill answered, lamely. ‘Besides, I thought 
there was something phoney about that run 
and I——” 

“Horseradish!” joshed Tubby. “Any 
time you’d plow up five yards of ground with 
your nose for the sport of the thing!” 

An interested and highly excited crowd 
of team members, substitutes and student 
onlookers gathered about the smallest mem- 
ber of the squad as he came face to face with 
Coach Gordon. Scrimmage for the day was 
obviously ended. In a few more minutes it 
would be quite dark. But no one thought of 
leaving the field, wondering how Old Baldy 
would deal with this spectacular infraction 
of the rules as well as of coaching discipline. 

“Bet he'll bawl that bird out plenty!” 
predicted one. 

“Why should he?” protested another. 
“That little guy just showed more stuff than 
anyone’s showed yet!” 

A strained stillness fell as the Coach stood 
looking down at the small figure before him. 
Then, as if he had half expected an apology 
from the youth who confronted him, Old 
Baldy said, bluntly: “Well, what have you 
got to say for yourself?” 


The team’s smallest candidate was quick 
with his reply. Grinning broadly and 
jabbing a thumb toward the field, his answer 
was: “Begging your pardon, Coach, I’ve 
already had my say!” 

A roar of laughter went up from student 
onlookers but team candidates discreetly 
held their silence. Coach Gordon would 
murder this audacious little fellow for that! 
But, instead—— 

“Where did they ever let you play foot- 
ball?” 

Shrimp’s face brightened. ‘“‘That’s just 
the trouble. They wouldn’t let me play 
except as substitute quarter on my high 
school team. I got in a couple games, 
though.” 

“But they took you right out again—on 
account of injuries?” the Coach surmised. 

“‘T’ve never been hurt in football!” replied 
Shrimp, spiritedly, and then looked about, 
stooping down to pick up a chip. “Knock 
on wood! I’m really tougher than I look!” 

This brought a sympathetic murmur of 
amusement. 

“You took a big chance out there a minute 
ago. If you’d been hit by any of those 
tackles, they’d have broken you in two!” 

“Not me!” returned Shrimp, unaffected. 
“‘T know how to fall when I’m hit. Besides, 
to hurt me they’ll first have to catch me, 
won’t they?” 

To which, Old Baldy, with the memory of 
this little upstart’s dodging run through the 
Varsity, could only scratch his head and ad- 
mit. ‘Darned if they won’t!” Then, turn- 
ing to the players, Coach Gordon barked: 
“That’s all for to-night. Beat it, every- 
body!” 

“Good boy!” breathed an elated Tubby 
as he clapped a fat hand on Shrimp’s back, 
the two starting for the Field House together 
and fighting through an admiring group to 
do it. “You’re going to get your chance!” 

P “You think so?” asked Shrimp, doubt- 
ully. 

“T know it,” Tubby reassured. “There 
was only two things that could have happened 
after what you did and since Coach didn’t 
kick you off the squad——” 

Shrimp’s eyes gleamed. 

“But, listen!” cautioned the veteran 
Varsity guard, tongue in his cheek. ‘Don’t 
you ever try a stunt like this again. As it is 
you’ve probably established a bad precedent. 
If Coach gives you your chance because of 
this he’s liable to have the dickens of a time 
with other team candidates running out onto 
the field and getting in on plays!” 

“T promise to be good!” smiled Shrimp, 
as the two reached the Field House. “But I 
told you I was going to do something desper- 
ate—a little guy has to—at times—to get 
himself noticed!” 

‘‘Well, take a tip from me and make your- 
self as small as possible till this blows over,” 
advised Tubby, in his ear. “Because this 
little happening’s going to get noised all over 
the campus and, for awhile, you’re going to 
be the biggest man on the squad!” 

Shrimp stopped just inside the Field House 
door, face sobering. 

“This would be all right if it wasn’t that 
the boys on the Varsity aren’t going to enjoy 
being the goats,” Tubby continued. “I can 
get a laugh out of it myself but I know how 
most of ’em will feel. They’ll be sore as pups 
at your getting next to the Coach at their 
expense. So—go easy—if you don’t want to 
tun into a bad rebound from this thing!” 

Shrimp nodded. 

“Thanks, Tubby,” he said, with instant 
appreciation. ‘“‘That’s one of my faults. 
I’ve had to stand up for myself so much to 
get anywhere that I’m in danger of over- 
doing it. I'll watch my step!” 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for November) 
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Pee-wee Is Coming Back! 


Yes sir! Pee-wee Harris, Super-Scout, Patrol Leader Extraordi- 
nary, Mayor-for-a-day is going to breeze again through the pages 
of BOYS’ LIFE—at Scout pace. 
before you’ll love this fuzzy haired chap whose schemes are as 
Pee-wee never attempted anything little 
or paltry. Things happen fast wherever he goes. 

Follow Pee-wee in the next issues of BOYS’ LIFE. 


Pee-wee Harris, Warrior Bold 
By Percy Keese Fitzhugh 
Beginning in BOYS’ LIFE for November 
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Have your own spending 

money this Christmas. 

Give presents to mother, 
dad and your chums—buy that 
bicycle, gun, or anything else 
you want. Hundreds of boysand 
girls make big money at this 
time every year because they 
find it so 
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“Some Job! 
Two More Weeks and She’s 
Mine —Alll Mine!” 


HERE are thousands of boys working for and 
earning new bikes—after school, week- 
ends, vacations. You, too, can do it! You're 
always out in the open — going places, seeing 
things! Pureair, sunshine, the best of exercise — 
and “‘spending money” when you need it. 


When you buy that bike, insist upon LOBDELL 
Chromium-Plated Rims. They are the best-looking, 
easiest-riding, most durable rims made. 


For replacement, your repair shop will install 
LOBDELLS in preference toanyothers. This rim 
is the Original Chromium-Plated Rim. Made 
by the world’s largest and oldest bicycle rim manu- 
facturers. Popularin price. You get the most for 
your money in the long run. 


FREE! "The Evolution of the 
Bicycle” will be sent on request. 
Use coupon or a post card. 


MAIL TODAY ———_ 
The LOBDELL-EMERY MFG. CO. 
2100Republic Ave., Alma, Michigan, U.S.A. 
(0 Send FREE BOOK, “The aa of the 
icycle’ 
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“Here they come now!” sighted Hugh, 
pointing up a narrow road which climbed up 
the mountainside. Out of the mountain mist 

k of moving forms suddenly appeared, 
and faint shouts of the cow-punchers came to 
ear as these horse-wranglers ‘‘Kee-ucked!” 
and “Hawed!” the stiff-jointed animals 
along. The coolness of the morning air was 

netrating, even though the rising sun was 

doing its best to dispel the chill. It was a 
blood-warming sight, though, to see these 
two hundred and more steeds being herded 
along, some kicking viciously and snapping 
at each other, some trotting along meekly, 
nose to tail. Glancing over their shoulders 
at the ranch buildings, the boys 
glimpsed a whisp of smoke come 
curling from the cook-house 
chimney. 

“Sam Lee’s up!” observed 
Hugh. ‘Getting ready to cook a 
vellee nice breakfast!” 

“And we not here to eat it!” 
replied Dave, grimly. “T still 
can’t figure how Rod got his 
horse and made such an early 
start. He must have gone up to 
pasture with the men!” 

' “We'll soon find out,” said 
Hugh, as the mass of animals 
came closer and two cow- 
punchers, riding ahead, let down 
the bars to the corral. 

“There’s Squint-Eye”’ pointed 
out Dave. “‘Let’s ask him!” 

They approached as near as 
they dared as the herd of horses 
swept by and into the corral to 
the accompaniment of snorts and 
whinnies. 

“Hey, you!”’ shouted Squint- 
Eye, when he saw them. He 
jerked his horse about so sharply that the 
animal reared on its haunches, and Dave and 
Hugh cowered. ‘‘What you doin’ out of 
bed?”’ 

“We aim to follow Rodney!” called Hugh. 
“How long ago did he leave?” 

“Around four!” Squint-Eye answered. 

“But how’d he get a horse?’ queried Dave. 

Squint-Eye laughed. ‘‘Ho, that was easy! 
Hefixedit with melast night. Ikept his horse 
down from pasture with the night-horses.” 

“Did Rodney say where he was going?” 
asked Hugh. 

“Close-mouthed as a clam,” replied 
Squint-Eye. ‘‘Haw, there!’ he called at a 
horse that showed signs of bolting the corral. 
“Slip them bars in, Shorty. Don’t let that 
animile git away from you.” 

Dave and Hugh followed the busy Squint- 
Eye to the corral, giving the order for their 
horses to be caught and saddled as soon as 
possible. 

“What did Rodney take along with him?” 
they asked the corral boss. “Did you 
notice?” , 

“A sleeping bag for one thing,’ recalled 
Squint-Eye. ‘He had some tools of some 
mr, too. Let me think! I guess he had a 
pick!” 

“A pickl” exclaimed the chums in one 
breath. 

“T asked him if he was goin’ prospectin’,” 
grinned the corral boss. ‘‘He was quick on 
the trigger, though. He says, ‘no,’ that he 
was goin’ back after the cow whose bone Mr. 
Dugan said he found!” 

Dave and Hugh exchanged apprehensive 
glances. Squint-Eye chuckled. 

_““What you blue-bloods shiverin’ about? 
You ought to get up with the he-men every 
morning! Do you good! Better go in and 
have Sam Lee give you a shot of coffee before 
you shake your clothes off!” 

“He'll have to put us up some food!” 
thought Dave, grasping Hugh’s arm. ‘Come 
on, we’ve got to see Sam anyway! Have our 
ayy ready when we get back, Squint- 
oye? 

‘‘Abso-lute!” drawled the corral boss. 

Half an hour later two hastily equipped 
young men were urging their night-freshened 
steeds up a steep and rocky path leading to 
upland meadows and the Rock Cliff trail. 
The sun caught them as they reached the 

elevation, and its warm rays were indeed 
welcome. 

“Don’t know whether we can catch Rod 
before he gets to the ravine or not,” said 
Hugh. “But we can try!” 

_ ‘“Doesn’t really matter so much,” re- 
joined Dave. “We’re bound to find him, and 
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it’s not like he was running into any great 
danger. Of course—if he should spy any 
more dinosaurs... .!” 

Hugh grinned. “I get the creeps yet when 
I think of ’em! And yet they were only 
clouds! That’s why I claim Rod’s got nerve. 
For a guy with his imagination to go off here 
alone takes real courage!” 

“You said it!” agreed Dave. ‘‘That’s 
what they used to say of soldiers in the war. 
The ones who could see by their imaginations 
just what might happen to them, and then 
went out to face it—were lots braver than 
the ones who couldn’t picture it!” 

“You bet!” seconded Hugh. “Say, I 
wonder why ‘Rodney picked 
early morning to make this 
trip?” 

“To get away without our 
knowing, you chump!” replied 
Dave. “He probably figured 
we'd try to stop him, which we 
would. And now he’s got us 
following him—which we said we 
wouldn’t do!” 

Pressing on, running their 
horses where they could, the two 
chums made good time over the 
more level part of the country. 
They were slowed, however, by 
dips into creek beds and valleys 
and pushing their way through 
breaks in gray cliff walls. 

“T doubt if Rodney’s tried to 
make speed,’”’ said Dave, finally. 
“There was nothing for him to 
tush about. Chances are he’s 
been poking along—enjoying the 
scenery. May he’s even 
stopped places to loaf!” Then, 
suddenly leaning forward in his 
saddle, he peered ahead. ‘Hold 
on! Who’s that I see? It’s Rodney!” 

Overjoyed they spurred their horses and 
risked a tumble as they ran their steeds over 
rocky ground of uncertain footing. 

“Yoo hoo!” they called. “Oh, Rod!’ 

The figure ahead turned slowly and looked 
back, then raised its arm to wave. 

‘Hello, fellows!” the lone rider greeted, 
grinningly, as his two chums rode abreast. ‘I 
thought if I traveled slow enough you’d catch 
up to me!” 

Dave and Hugh stared. 

“T don’t get you!”’ Hugh retorted. 

“So you knew we’d come after you, eh?” 
snapped Dave. “Well, just for that we ought 
to turn right around and go back!” 

And the next instant the three were laugh- 
ing and talking as merrily as though they had 
made the entire journey together! It was in 
this mood that they slipped their horses 
down into the canyon and guided them along 
the uneven bottom of what had once been the 
bed of Rawhide Creek. 

“‘The place where I found that bone is right 
around the next bend,” said Rodney, who 
was in the lead. ‘‘Here we are, pals! Well— 
for the love of mud!” 

Checking his horse abruptly, Rodney 
motioned cautiously to Dave and Hugh, who 
pulled up even with him so that they could 
just see around the bend. The sight that met 
their gaze caused them to stiffen with surprise. 

There—on the spot that Rodney had 
staked, marking the discovery of the bone 
which Cornelius Dugan, Little Falls’ self- 
styled paleontologist, had identified as be- 
longing to the bovine or commonly called 
‘cow family,’ extensive excavations had 
begun! At the present moment there were 
seven roughly dressed men busily engaged 
with picks and shovels. A camp had been 
pitched some little distance beyond, and the 
whole affair looked like a well-planned, well- 
organized enterprise. But that which made 
the astonishment of the. boys complete was 
the spectacle of the large and important 
figure of Banker Dugan himself. 

“What do you know about that?’’ 
breathed Rodney, the truth dawning. ‘“We’ve 
been double-crossed! That bone I found 
amounted tosomething, after all, just as I sus- 
pected, and Mr. Dugan’s gotten busy trying 
to hog the credit for the discovery! I never 
liked that guy from the start. Now maybe 
you fellows will understand why I as 

“But what are we going to do?” asked 
Hugh, dazedly. 

“Play dumb!” counseled Rodney. ‘And 
find out whether he’s unearthed any more 
than the bone he—he stole from us!” 

(To be continued in Boys’ LiFe for November) 








Three Columns 
of Smoke Against 
a Twilight Sky! 


Scoutmaster Jones and his patrol 
found Scout Jimmie Smart—missing 
since morning—seated calmly by a 
cheery little camp-fire in front of a 
shelter of hemlock boughs. 

“After I was sure I’d lost my 
bearings, I followed your orders—got 
out my Ulster knife, started my 
signal fires and made camp,” ex- 
plained Jimmie. ‘I didn’t feel ‘lost’ 
when I had my knife.” 

Scoutmaster Jones’ keen eyes took 
in the neat camp. “Jimmie, I’m 
proud of you! You didn’t lose your 
head when you lost your bearings. 
You sent signals. You provided 
yourself with shelter and comfort. 
Boys, let’s follow Jimmie’s example, 
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get out our Ulster knives, 
hurry up the dinner, and all 
camp here.” 

The ULSTER OFFICIAL 
BOY SCOUT KNIFE is al- 
ways prepared for many uses 
in camp, on the hike, at home. 
Its heavy blade is of finest 
tempered cutting-steel. It has 
a practical can opener, a com- 
bined punch, drill and scraper, 
a sturdy screw driver and a 
bottle opener—bone stag 
handle, official insignia and 
trimmings in heavy nickel 
silver. 

See your local dealer about an 
Ulster Official Scout Knife and enjoy 
all the fun it brings. If your dealer 
does not carry the Ulster knife, he 
can get it for you. 


THE ULSTER KNIFE WORKS 


DWIGHT DIVINE & SONS, INC. 
ELLENVILLE, N. Y. 
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This is one of the 
new aeroplane 
cards. 


¢for scouts with sporting 


blood in their veins 


A new game. Colored Aeroplane Cards. Common- 
wealth, makers of Official Boy Scout Shoes will 
help you collect a full set. Mail coupon for 
“starter-set” today. They’re beauties, 

And speaking of beauties, have you seen the 
Commonwealth Scout Shoes for Fall? Made of 
soft leathers for comfort on the hikes and good- 
looks on the street. They’re official. Wear like 
iron, Cost no more than regular shoes. Ask 
your Scoutmaster where to buy them. 






COMMONWEALTH 


SHOE & LEATHER CO. Whitman, Mass. 





COMMONWEALTH SHOE & LEATHER CO., Whitman, Mass. Dept.B-10 





Send me a “ starter-set” EE, SESE * IESE SAREE am ee Oe 
of 12 Aeroplane Cards. 
10¢ to cover mailing costs TRE bo cdecndcehthepotndh asa gasasasabccnececcanuccecwee 
is enclosed. 
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LUCKY 
BOY! 


Skimming 
RB along on 


THE 
FINEST 
BICYCLE 


BICYCLES 


tide easicr and give more years of 
better, smoother service. 

Every model is a masterpiece of 
beauty and mechanical excellence. 
Many models, sizes and color com- 
binations. 


Prices from $32.50 up 


THE NEWEST OF THE NEW 
A22 CALIBER, BOLT ACTION 


SAFETY RIFLE 


Years in advance for Safety. Ac- 
curate Shooting and Exclusive 
Mechanical Features. 


The automatic safety device is un- 
failing and truly remarkable. $7 


Send for your free copies of 
Folders B in colors, describing 
the Safety Rifle, Bicycles, Ve- 
locipedes and Juniorcycles 


(Sidewalk Cycles). 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
20 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 

New York: 151 Chambers Street; 
Chicago: 108 W. Lake Street; 

San Francisco: 717 Market Street. 








The World Brotherhood of Boys| 


Edited by K. E. Meehan 


NUMBER of letters have recently been 
received suggesting a department in 
which would be published a list of foreign 
Scouts’ addresses. The writers apparently 
overlooked the fact that this department 
has existed for years. True enough we do 
not publish addresses, as that would not be 
practicable, but we do publish notes about 
Scouts and boys who want to have corre- 
spondents. In order to get in touch with 
any of these boys it is only necessary to 
write a letter for an unknown boy and send 
it to the Secretary with a note specifying 
the member for whom it is intended and some 
information about yourself. It must be 
remembered, however, that a number of 
other boys may have chosen the same mem- 
ber and be ahead of you, so to avoid dis- 
appointment, the letter for your would-be 
correspondent should be written so that it 
may go to any other boy in that country or 
in another. If you don’t find any notice 
herein that especially appeals to you, re- 
member that there are many other boys on 
our lists, and that if you are a Scout you can 
have your letter forwarded to a Scout in any 
country where Scouting is established. At 
present we need letters for the following: 
A list of about twenty Australian boys 
from Sydney and its environs. They are all 
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BOYS sheath knife. 


large blade of finest carbon 
steel. Shaped for cleaning fish, 
skinning game. Special com- 
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sewn. Just the thing for the 
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b A quality knife. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. You can 
have it free. 

A GREAT MAGAZINE 

The Open Road for Boys has 50 
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The one magazine that will Told 
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probably from 14 to 16 years old. Also we 
need letters for older Australian Scouts, and 
for a troop of Scouts, whose Scoutmaster has 
requested correspondents for them. In addi- 
tion the Australian Scout office can distribute 
letters for Scouts of any age. 

A 15-year-old Austrian boy wants a corre- 
spondent knowing some German. A 16-year- 
old Belgian Scout asks a correspondent from 
New York City or another large American 
city. He knows French and some English. 
Another 22-year-old Belgian, interested in the 
roofing and building trades, wishes a corre- 
spondent about his own age. 

A 16-year-old Bulgarian boy interested in 
stamps wishes a Canadian correspondent. 
An 18-year-old Scout of Bulgaria who was at 
the Jamboree and knows German and French 
wishes to write to an American Scout from 
New York. A 19-year-old Scout of Czecho- 
slovakia also requests a correspondent. 


We need many letters for English Scouts 
and Scouters from 16 to 20. Some want to 
hear from Scouts who were at the Jamboree. 
The Assistant Scoutmaster of a Sea Scout 
Patrol of Dorset wants letters from Sea 
Scouts for his Scouts; another 16-year-old 
Sea Scout of London wants a correspondent, 
and a 20-year-old Rover Sea Scout of Chesh- 
ire wants Sea Scouts or Scouters from New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and other 
American cities. A 23-year-old former Scout 
of Manchester, interested in geology, nature 
and photography, asks for another American 
correspondent, preferably one from the West. 

A 16-year-old French boy wants a corre- 
spondent from Canada and from England, 
boys knowing some French if possible. We 
have a list of more than twenty German boys, 
14 to 18, who want American friends; one is 
23. Aslight knowledge of German might be 
helpful in writing any of these. An 18-year- 
old member from Holland wishes an Ameri- 
can correspondent. A 15-year-old Hungarian 
boy wants letters, also an Assistant Scout- 
master aged 27. 

A number of boys from India wish corre- 
spondents. One is 17 and wants friends from 
Washington, D. C., Los Angeles and the 
Middle West; another the same age wants 
letters from the U. S. and Canada and other 
countries. A former Scout, aged 18, who is 
interested in engineering, wants his corre- 
spondents from U. S. and England, and a 
University Graduate asks for American and 
Australian members. Another 18-year-old 
member wants his friends from New York 
and London. 

A former Scout of New Zealand is very 
interested in Aviation and wants to write a 
boy living near an airport. A 16-year-old 
Roumanian Scout writes French, German and 
Italian, and wishes an American friend. 
Letters are also requested for other Rouman- 
ian Scouts in German, French or English. 
A Scottish Scout, about 16, wants to write 
to an American Scout who will exchange 
Scout badges and insignia. 

A 23-year-old Army Engineers Captain of 
Madrid, Spain, wishes a correspondent. He 
may know a little English, but his corre- 
spondent should know some Spanish. 

















French Scouts in Camp 


Rules of the World Brotherhood of Boys 


If you desire to become a member of the World Brother- 
hood of Boys, please follow carefully these directions. 

Write the very best letter you can, in ink or on typewriter, 
not in pencil, to an unknown boy. 

Put it in an envelope, but do not seal it. 

Write your return address small in the upper left-hand 
corner, or on the back of the envelope. Leave the body of 
the envelope clean so that we may put on the boy’s ad- 
dress. Put in enough postage to take it to the place you 
wish it to unless you are in a foreign country and 
cannot obtain United States postage stamps. 

Write on a separate slip of paper,—Your Name, Address, 
Age (at nearest birthday), Whether you are a Boy Scout, 


and if so, give Troop No. Any foreign language you can 
write, Any hobby or subject in which you are especially in- 
terested, Instructions about the kind and number of corre- 
spondents you want and where you wish your letter to A is 
You need send the information with your first letter o1 
Send merely your name and the words “old member” with 
later letters. Enclose the letter and slip in another envelope 


mail it to 
THE SECRETARY 
WORLD BROTHERHOOD OF BOYS 
BOYS’ LIFE, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 
We forward ‘ea letter to a boy—somewhere. When he 
answers it he becomes sd correspondent and you write 
thereafter to him, not through this office. , 
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24in.; weight 2 1-20z. A beautiful ‘‘job’’ and a 
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IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO., Inc. 

24 West Ty Street New York City 


LEARN CARTOONING 


By The Landon Picture Chart Method 


Guided by this method hundreds of 

boys have developed surprising talent 

during s; ere time because it develops \ wm) 

— 7 quickiy. They have sold > 
drawings we le my and later 

















oO e 
think you have talent or not 
for sample pee 
Chart to test your ability, and 
facts about the possibilities in car- 
tooning for YOU. State your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL “cieveicnct oni? 








ALL BALSA! 


A realistic scale model 
of a one-place low-wing 
sport plane. 
spread 15 in., 
only % oz.! Takes off 
under own power. Flies 
140 ft. consistently. 
New all-balsa construction makes this model lighter, stronger, 
better-looking far easier to build. Everything marked 
Nothing to draw or measure. No tools or skill required. Set 
includes die-stamped aluminum propeller, disc wheels, rubber 
motor, quick-drying cement, balsa, clear directions, and al! other 
material. Nothing else to buy. Complete set, postpaid in U.S 
and Canada, $1.00. Satisfaction or money back. Order now 


The MIDLAND MODEL WORKS, Dept. K, Chillicothe, Ohio 


( We cannot accept stamps or COD’ s, Nocatalog, except with set) 
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TAXIDERMIST 


Mount and*“‘stuff’’ ALL kinds 
A mr om ANIMALS, 
wild and domestic. Learn to 
TAN skins; mount GAME Mount 
id profit. Makes ou Bs arte and com: 
race 
Mount imens for hunters cat: 
Monn epecimens for hunt of BO i 
your own. Hothine K like it. Boys 
everywhere are enthusiastic. 


SCOUTS? 


things—rabbits, 
frogs, pigeons, sparrows, 


.Make them do 


dancing ae. soe tion suggests. 


It’s wonderful 


Big Profits 
Mount game bende, a 
beige fish for loaptenen. T 
AGLE—wins ; Tea MMON DU- 
HUNDREDS OF SCOUTS are Mt iC animals in funny stti- 
students. Scout mestere tudes — m ts bu 
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Send Today for FREE BOOK 
Marvelous book FREE, ene eparee hundreds’ of ictures. 
Shey, Ing You also he our REA ghar uD FER REE, whl 
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Northwestern Taxidermy 
i347 E SidgcOmans, Neb. ¥ 





your free illustrated book, “Hee te § 
Prete Game.’ ’* Also tell me how I may learn 
fis fascinating art easily and quickly By ma! i 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
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Easy to Carry 
Handy to Use 


A most useful and practical Knife for sportsmen, 
compere and scouts, Keen as a razor — shaped and 
red for rugged service. Finest quality forged 

a blade, a" ioe. Handle, 334" long. Made of sole 
jeather, red and b ack fibre —- brase washers. Griven 

t 

Sy aad tention finish. Price, with Sheath, $2.00. 
Marbie’s tt 60 Sport Knife is a worthy addition to the 


‘VAR iii 
EQUIPRENT 


Marble’s MARBI are LES Equement i most good dealers os 
mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


Write for Free Book as pages. Handy pocket 


size. Shows the complete Marble line. (A-64) 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. COMPANY 
5092 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich., U.S. A, 





BABY ALLIGATOR PETS 


Barrels of fun; strange, absolutely harmless; 
carry it in your pocket. Dandy pet; no trouble; 
practically cares fer itself. Information as to 
habits, etc. Strong, live deliveries guaranteed. 
$2.00 each postpaid anywhere in United States. 
Send no money; pay postman on delivery. 


Tropical Gator Ranch, Box 352, Jacksonville, Florida 


FREE 

















AVIATION 


Information 








Send us your name ad for fall information seuerding the 
Aviation and Airplane business. Find out abo’ y great 
opportunities now ope e ‘ou at ‘home, during 
spare time, to quali ies in the Air- 


plane Industry, also sent free if you answer at once. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 


Dept. 1807 3601 Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 





eye pe hog mene ag New 1931 poy ll 
Gud ai-clastele. we C. Sets in beautiful Con- 
soles—also battery operated sets. Write today. 
ALLIED RADIO CORPORATION 











711 W. LAKE ST. DEPT. 49 CHICAGO 
NOW READY 
SIX BIG SOLAR KITS 
No. 1— yy herd & Biplane......... $ .65 
No.2— R.O.G. Inclosed Fuselage............ 75 
No.3 — Commercial Glider.................... 45 
No.4— R.O.G. Endurance Plane............. 75 
No.5 — Combn. Pusher & Tractor.......... 1.00 
No.6 — Outdoor Twin Pusher............... 3.00 


Write for new Free Catalogue 


COLLINS PLOW CO. _Dept. 41, Quincy, Ill. 
WANT TO PLAY IN A BAND? 


Learn the Sax, Clarinet, or any wood-wind instrument. 
Take the first easy steps on the U.S. Flageolet. 


a a Se | 


This genuine True-tone Musical Instrument, with Self- 
ction book, will enable you to play real tunes almost 
at once, without previous knowledge of music. 
Send Fifty cents for Flageolet, Self-Instruction book and Casel 
Connery Music Co. a 214 E, 24th, New York City 
le in 


FREE CATALOG on 
EEL 





















cA, 
SILVER PLATE 65ea. 7754 
YY, METALARTS CO, INC. 780 Portland Ave. Rochester. 











You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on stammering and 
. “Its Cause and Cure.”’ It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 

e118 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis 
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From $1.00 up 
gerand Pina at factory 
prices. Rings made to order; designs free. 

c. i: GROUSE COMPANY 














Scouter aboard in the person of J. Taylor 
Howard, for ten years a member of the 
Rochester Area Council, who handled the 
light canvas on the Thisbe, one of the most 
difficult tasks in connection with the race. 


Justice Owen J. Roberts, Guest of 
Honor 
ME. JUSTICE OWEN J. ROBERTS, 
of the United States Supreme Court, 
who is chairman of the executive board of 
the Chester County Boy Scout Council 
(Penna.), was signally honored at the Coun- 
cil camp at Rising Sun, Maryland, on the 
occasion of the dedication of a new camp 
swimming pool. Justice Roberts, as the 
readers of Boys’ LirE may recall, is the 
newest Associate Justice of the nation’s high- 
est court. Some 1,600 residents of Chester 
County gathered at the Scout Camp, both 
to greet him and to attend the dedication 
ceremonies of the 
pool. President 
Robert Wolcott of 
the Chester County 
Council and Mr. 
George C. Orr, 
chairman of the 
Special Dedication 
Committee, gave 
talks reviewing the 
history and growth 
of Scouting in 
Chester County 
and paid high 
tribute to Justice 
Roberts and _ his 
part in the develop- 
ment of Scouting 
in the County. 

I felt very much 
pleased to be pres- 
ent at this interest- 
ing ceremony and 
to meet the splen- 
did group gathered 
there. It is always 
a satisfaction that 
Scouting has in its 
membership such distinguished citizens as 
Justice Roberts, who, out of a very busy life 
has given many hours to the development of 
Scouting in his immediate community and 
whose interest in the work goes far beyond 
local bounds. It was fine, therefore, to have 
the opportunity upon this occasion to say 
something of the progress which Scouting is 
rae throughout our country and the 
world. 


Scout Escapes Alone 


HERE recently came to my attention 
such an interesting example of how well 
a Scout may take care of himself under 
difficult circumstances, even under very 
dangerous ones, and still escape unharmed 
that I feel like passing it on to the readers of 
Boys’ Lire. Briefly, the circumstances are 
these. Harold Johnson, a 12-year-old Boy 
Scout of Corona, Calif., left the Riverside 
Council Camp as a member of a party of 
forty-eight other boys, accompanied by six 
experienced adult leaders to climb Mount 
San Jacinto, nearly 11,000 feet in height. 
The boys climbed to the summit to view the 
sunrise. He became ——— from the rest 
of the group and missed the trail. 

However, any experienced woodsman will 

say doubtless one fact is solely ry ag 
that he is alive today—he did not lose his 
head. He selected a route—it turned out to 
be one of the most difficult—and followed it 
to the valley, reaching the bottom three 
days later. 
The boy was examined by a physician as 
soon as possible after reaching the valley and 
pronounced in fine physical condition. With 
the consent of his parents, Johnson, after a 
few days at home made arrangements to 
return to the Scout Camp. 


Annual Inspection at Wilmington 
P 
IN ANOTHER paragraph I have referred 
to the interest which Associate Justice 
Roberts of the United States Supreme Court 
has in the Scout Movement. Recently I had 
occasion to note another instance of interest 
on the part of men holding high public 
office. That was at the annual inspection 
of the Camp Caesar Rodney of the Wil- 
mington, Delaware, Scouts, and, inciden- 





146 Bruce Ave., No. Attleboro, Mass. 


tally, a Scout Camp which will be almost 
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Two Indian boys become Eagle Scouts. 
Blueye, a Tonawanda, and Frank Beauvais, a 
Mohawk 
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unique in that it will now be, owing to the 
arrangements which have been made for ex- 
tending the territory of the Wilmington 
Council—the Scout Camp for all of the 
Scouts in Delaware and for some of those in 
Maryland. The Camp Rodney is itself, as 
a matter of fact, in Maryland. 

The occasion of my visit was the Annual 
Governor’s Day celebration at the Camp, at 
which the present Governor of Delaware, 
Hon. C. Douglas Buck, was the guest of 
honor. The Governor is Honorary Chairman 
of the Board of the Wilmington Council. 
The Treasurer of the Wilmington Council, 
also present, is the Hon. Robert P. Robin- 
son, former Governor. On this occasion, 
theyeand a number of others were guests of 
Mr. Frank V. du Pont, of the Executive 
Board and Chairman of the Wilmington 
Council’s Camping Committee. Others in 
the party included Mr. G. E. Rhoads, 
President of the 
Wilmington Coun- 
cil, Mr. Joe Mitch- 
ell Chapple, Editor 
of the National 
Magazine, Mr. Nel- 
son S. Greensfelder, 
Executive Board 
Member and Chair- 
man of the Wil- 
mington Council 
Publicity Com- 
mittee, and Hon. 
Charles F. Curtis, 
Executive Board 
Member and Chair- 
man of the Court 
of Honor, with sev- 
eral other members 
of the Executive 
Board and the 
Chief Scout Execu- 
tive. It is a pleas- 
ure to compliment 
the Wilmington 
Council upon de- 
veloping the camp 
with the coopera- 
tion of the members of the Executive Board 
and the various other Scout Leaders in 
Wilmington. 


Clarence 


Hawaiian Scouts Visit Japan 
SPLENDID reports are coming back to us 
of the wonderful “good-will tour” that 
twenty Hawaiian Boy Scouts from the Island 
of Maui are making in Japan. By this time 
the boys have returned to their island homes 
with a wealth of interesting experiences to 
relate. The trip, under the leadership of 
Scout Executive William H. Hutton, was 
planned to further the friendly spirit already 
existing between boys in Japan and America, 
and to give the Hawaiian Scouts, some of 
whom are of Japanese descent, an opportu- 
nity to learn at first hand about Japan and 
her people.. At Scout Headquarters in Tokio, 
the American Scouts were received by Vis- 
count Midkimsa and Count Futasa, repre- 
sentatives of the Japanese Boy Scout Asso- 
ciation. 
Two Indian Eagle Scouts 
Elsewhere on this page are presented the 
pictures of two New York State Indian boys 
who have just received their Eagle Scout 
Badges from the Erie County Scout Council 
of Buffalo, N. Y. These Scouts, Clarence 
Blueye and Frank Beauvais, have been 
students of the Thomas Indian School, of 
whose troop they are members. Both have 
been active in Scouting and have participated 
largely in the Council camp activities. Beau- 
vais plans later to become teacher of Physical 
Education in the New York State system. 


Scouts Gather Golf Scores 


Newspapers and many individuals have 
paid high tribute to the services rendered by 
Boy Scouts of Minneapolis at the National 
Open Golf Tournament on the Interlachen 
course. Despite the fact that the arrange- 
ments were not completed until the tourna- 
ment had started, the Scouts carried out their 
part of the program very excellently, making 
possible an efficient radio broadcasting of 
the scores and progress of play. 

Arrangements of this service were set up 
through Mr. W. J. Kelly, a Merit Badge 
Counsellor, of Minneapolis Council, who 
assisted in the collection and distribution 
































































48 page book 
FREE? 


New 1930 Lionel 
48-page Railroad Plan- 
ning Book and Catalog. 


And you can bet it’s a world- 
beater! Be the first in your town 
to get a copy! 


There’s a real wallop to it~ 
full-colored illustrations 
throughout—every page a 
thriller! See the speedy new lo- 
cos—the flashing Blue Comet, 
King of the Rails, and other 
powerful steam and electric type 
locos, including the splendid 
Bild-a-Loco models, all electric- 
ally driven—the world’s finest. 


Bring your outfit up-to-date 
with the latest flashing signals, 
derricks, bridges, semaphores, 
tunnels and many other hand- 
some new accessories. 


Ideas for track layouts, too, 
will help you to develop a real- 
istic model railroad system. 

‘Lionel Fans! Sit down NOW 
and send for this big, 1930 


Lionel catalog and railroad 
planning book .. . FREE! 


Bigger values than ever this year 
in Lionel trains. Get the new 
Lionel Catalog and see for yourself 


THE LIONEL CORPORATION | 


Dept. 2 
15 East 26th Street, New York City 


LIONEL 


ELECTRIC TRAINS 
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ZANZIBAR PACKET GIVEN 
Queer, freakish stamps from Zanzibar, Holkar, Antio- 
ae eria, Hyderabad, Gold Coast, Newfoundland, 

Snes lonials, South Americans. Don't delay! Don't 
rt This whopping packet given for 5c postage. 
Gray Stamp Co. Toronto, Canada 


GIVEN! 

Send 2 cents postage for premium packet of 100 different 
stamps. “Sau to applicants for 50% discount approvals. 
TIP TOP STAMP So. 

Dept B., 319 Cheyenne Road, Colorado Springs, Cole. 


UNBEATABLE BARGAIN 
1 All these ten bic offers only 106, , ine jpciades pockat 

EIR chet ROB Cai ec pt 

Ww RUSSIA, $2.06 U. S Stamp & ve packet HINGES: All for 

only 10¢ te approval aac Where can beat this? Hurry up. 

H. W. Harrison, 21 North E St. * “Irvington, N. ¥. 














STAMP SACRIFICE 

We are offering at a sacrifice ten ready mounted approv- 
al sheets. Each sheet contains 20 different varieties. 
Cat, value over $3.00. ur sacrificed price only 25c 
Post-free. Don't coameck chis great money making 
opportunity. Stamp spomanse Co., 72 Cedar Avenue, 


Newark, New Jersey, U. 

GENUINE BADEN included in our packet 
of 60 different stamps 

from Orange River oon ar Ae Hyderabad, Nigeria, Iraq, 

Travancore, scarce Eng Tea stamp, etc. This offer 

only 4c to these requesting our famous approvals. 

VIKING STAMP COMPANY 
Dept. B., +, Sheepshead Bay Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SENSATIONAL 








No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 
the most popular of all stamps on approval. 
rn yy number 


UNITED STAT stamp. FOR FOREIGN COLLEC- 


TORS the greatest put F the year. For each $1 worth 
bought from our approvals at 60 per cent discount, we give 60c 
worth, your choice from next selection sent. Try and beat this! 

Eastern Stamp Co., 3829 Veazey St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


DUTCH INDIES GIVEN 


We offer 5 different Dutch Indies stamps to approval 
applicants enclosing 2c stamp for postage. 

RELIANCE STAMP CO. 
79 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 











Stamps priced 14c, %c, le, etc., on our approvals. 
If you have under 15000 var. you can build up a fine 
collection by buying from our low priced sheets. 


Dandy premium given to approval applicants 
KEIGWIN STAMP CO., R-214A2 LURIE BLDG. Oakland, Calif. 


500 Different Stamps for for 25¢ 


ie coliogtion fnsioding §rmenie, Ande Andorra, 
rine Victori sand other hard-to-get , omer. a ery tees 00" 


Peles only te LOMA" SPARE MPR 
4231 42nd Street n Diego, Cal. 
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For the 


Grown-ups 


Here’s Your Chance 


Do a real favor for mother, father, aunt, uncle 
and other grown-up relatives and friends. 


Be Sure to Show Them This Announcement 
Somewhere along the list they will find the magazine they want at a 
very special low rate in club with BOYS’ LIFE, which means that 
when you renew your BOYS’ LIFE subscription they can also 
subscribe for their favorite magazine at a big saving in price. 


Regular Special 
Price Price 
$3.00 


BOYS’ LIFE with 


American Home. 

American Magazine 
and Woman's Home 
Companion ........ 
Better Homes and 
PE. Sacider. 
Collier’s . 
Cosmopolitan. .... 
Country Home .... 
Delineator ........ 
Etude Music Mag.. 


5-50 


$2.50 Field and Stream .. 
Good Housekeeping 
Harper’s Magazine. 

er 
Pictorial Review. .. 
Red Book Magazine 
Review of Reviews. 
Scientific American. 
Scribner's Magazine 


Regular Special 
Price Price 

4.50 4.00 

4.50 


inl et og 


Mang pw 
KRARSSRASRR 


Send ag to 


BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 


2 Park Avenue . 





New York City 
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ALONG Main Street, because of an over- 

cast evening sky, lights had been turned 
on a little earlier than usual. An automobile 
of the better type stood before Mr. Lovell’s 


book store. 
“That’s Mr. Birwood’s car,’ Bob re- 
marked. ‘‘He must be looking at books.” 
“Or stamps,” Harry suggested. Lovell’s 


was the only store in town that carried the 
latter stock. In the window were always a 
few of the more recent sets or singles marked 
with the selling price, and proved so attrac- 
tive to Bob, Phil, and Harry that they rarely 
passed by without stopping to examine the 
offerings. And so, on this dull evening their 
attention was at once caught by a Persian 
Airmail set of seventeen varieties, values to 
three ticals—a riot of brilliant colors, large, 
horizontal oblongs, the design showing a 
portrait of the Shah at the left beside a 
framed view of bare hills and a snow-capped 
mountain peak in the distance, a big bird 
flying in the foreground. These stamps are 
all printed in two colors and the full set is 
valued in the neighborhood of fifteen dollars. 

Harry called attention to a pair of Aus- 
tralian stamps bearing the portrait of Capt. 
Charles Sturt, an explorer who was born in 

Bengal, India, i in 1795. ‘I noticed these last 
week,” Harry explained, ‘“‘and looked up 
Captain Sturt in our school library. He 
headed three important expeditions in 
Australia between 1828 and 1845, returning 
from the last blinded by hardship and ex- 
posure. He died in 1869.” 

A third item in the window was an Iceland 
airmail set of five denominations known as 
the Parliament Millenary Issue, and bearing 
the dates, 930 and 1930. Iceland’s first 
parliament, the “Althung,” was formed a 
thousand years ago and is the oldest body of 
its type in the world. ' These follow the postal 
set which was recorded last March also com- 
memorating the Althung. A triangular 
airpost stamp appeared at that time which 
was also surcharged for official use. All are 
in two colors and attractive in appearance. 

As the boys stood by the window Mr. 
Lovell opened his door beckoning them to 
enter. They found Mr. Birwood waiting to 
cordially greet them. He had much to say 
about the second National Philatelic Ex- 
hibition which was held at Horticultural Hall 
in Boston during the second week in August. 
Two million dollars’ worth of stamp rarities 
were on exhibition in the glass-covered 
cases, and to give an idea of the mass of 
stamps in the world still to find places in 
collections, a truck containing a ton of 
stamps stood at one end of the exhibition 
hall. The show was backed by The American 
Philatelic Society, The American Stamp 
Dealers’ Association, and the Association for 
Stamp Exhibitions. 

Mr. Lovell’s big stock book was open on 
the counter, and Mr. Birwood had been turn- 
ing the pages. “A few current items here,” 
he said. 

There were two Uruguay ace post 
stamps of the 1927 design and color, but on 
unwatermarked paper, possible forerunners 
of acomplete set. Portuguese surcharges for 
the Azores included a four-centavos, orange, 
and a ten-centavos, vermilion, additions to 
the five-centavos, deep brown; fifteen, black, 
with red surcharge; eighty, violet, and one, 
sixty-escudo, dark blue, all of recent issue. 

“Here are two more from the Azores of 
the same reaper type,” Mr. Lovell an- 
nounced, producing from an envelope a 
thirty-two-centavos, deep blue-green, and 
a fifty, ochre. “The fifty is here also lacking 
the surcharge for Portugal,” he added. 

Turning a page Mr. Birwood found two 
Mexican Child Welfare stamps, the dull 
green and brown varieties surcharged 
“Habilitado $0.01,” probably for regular 

tal service. A Ny: Protectorate 
one shilling, black on green multiple script 
paper of the current series, and one more of 
the lengthening list of Honduras surcharges, 
this time not for airplane service, the two 
centavos, carmine, of the 1923 design sur- 
charged, ‘“‘Habilitado Julio—1930,” were 
shown. North Cape, the northernmost point 
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ON SALE OCTOBER 27 
1931 EDITION 
SCOTT’S STANDARD 
POSTAGE STAMP 
CATALOGUE 
CLOTH BOUND. . 
CLOTH BOUND, with Thumb Index. $2. 50 


Forwarding Extra, Shipping Weight 3 Ibs. 


Free on request! A sample copy of Scott's 
Monthly Journal and our latest price list. 


Order from your dealer or 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N.Y. 


$29.2.999° AIR MAIL SE] 
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and 32 different stam 
ing 10 AIRMAIL, 12 
STATES 


AT. (early 
emora etc.) and 10 CAN. 
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with each order. Write today! 
‘AW CurhanStampCo.,Gloucester, Mass. 


STAMP TONGS packer of 48 dlerent stampe from 


nzo Marques, Tanna Touva, 
rice only 10c to ico. applicants! 
AUL REVERE STAMP C 

Box 40, ake Station 





Sieieo, Mass. 
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60 Different Foreigs 
f Stamp Hinges; Perfors- 
trated ager ita to Callactors tA 
W. W. BETTS, Bex 4, Clearficid, Ps. 


100 All different. Postage 2c. 

Large — = List of 
1,500 stamps at Ic each. 
Stamps Given 50 Pet cent approvals 


sent with each order. 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. TOLEDO, 0, 
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St. . ‘9, 
Boston, Mass. ” 


LIBERIA J UBILES STAMP! 
£489. oar. acket of 56 different 
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GENEROUS OFFER 


UNPARALLELED BARGAIN! Pretty set LIBERIA ANGLES, 
coche aikal sie ony, inctadi hee eee is, 
wie, and lao Aze: Col’s, Hewtoan 
= 208 prize. All for’ 15 10c to approval applicants. 
H.Bainbridge, 1775 N.Las Palmas Ave., Los Angeles, Calit 
OWortp's SMALLEST TRIANGLES! 
tienes e of 
derland Packet from Tete, Vi stances ri aS i 
Kenya, Wietorie & 
others: for sent with every — 
TEMPTING OFFER 
SR Tenn Bre, Qh RAPE RENT OD, SOUNTRIES 
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Cameroons, N' Ocean! juadel opie 
Gee ote, Va foe Soham tenga es 
eas = wi bargain or only 


Box 186W, Union City, N. J. 


325 DIFFERENT STAMPS OF 1 Oc 


JAPAN. Satisfaction A ~~ 
back. No approvals se 

requested— but < approvals will ry *--y~ you. None ol 

the usual junk. ‘ood ps, priced fairly. Ask 


& 
for a selection. Perforation gauge given. 
FRANK D. NAGEL 670 Franklin, Denver, Colo. 


AIRMAIL GIVEN: 20 different given 
to approval applicants only. Postage 4c 


Tae Triny Company 
Washington Bridge Box 97 New York, N. Y 


All Diff. Stamps (° Gass a) llc 
Brice lie rde 
if B50, 1000 ditt, T40 "2006 di ‘$2.69 
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in Europe, has been chosen by Norway as 
the subject for a set of three semi-postal 
stamps the surtax from the sale of which is 
to be given to the Tourists’ Association. 
The picture fills the entire engraving showing 
a high plateau of rock jutting into the sea, 
a steamer along its water-line. The values, 
fifteen, twenty and twenty-five ore, black- 
brown, carmine and ultramarine, have 
each an extra charge of twenty-five’ ore. 
Below these were two beautiful Italian sets, 
one for regular postage, the other, airmail, 
and both honoring Francesco Ferrucci, a 
brave soldier under Charles V. Born in 
1489, he became known for his courage and 
ability to command. When Pope Clement 
VII and the Emperor decided to reinstate the 
Medici in Florence they made war on the 
Florentine republic, and Ferrucci was ap- 
pointed Florentine military commissioner at 
Empoli. His campaign began well but in a 
battle against a much larger force his small 
army of four thousand was almost anni- 
hilated, and he was wounded and captured. 
His death followed at once through the 
personal spite of an officer who arrived on the 
field with reinforcements. This occurred in 
1530. Three designs are used on the postal 
set, a helmeted portrait of Ferrucci with the 
dates, 1530 and 1930 and two events in his 
life and on the airpost a standing figure of 
the soldier in armour with his arms out- 
stretched. 

The withdrawal of French troops from 
German soil has been recorded on two Ger- 
man stamps, the eight-pfennig, dark ‘green, 
with a portrait of Ebert and the fifteen- 
pfennig, carmine, Hindenburg, by printing 
across the face of each in two lines of fine 
type, ‘30 June, 1930.” And France offers 
to the world of stamp-collectors another 
long list for the Wallis and Futuna Islands. 
The postage set, 1, 2, 4, 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 
4°, 45, 50, 65, 75, "and go centimes and the 
I, 1.10, 1.50, 2, 4, 5, 10, and 20 francs; 
postage dues, 2, 4, 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 50 
and 60 centimes and 1, 2, and 3 francs. The 
overprinted series in use in New Caledonia 
has been withdrawn from sale. 

Mr. Birwood announced it was time for 
him to depart for home, and offered a lift to 
the boys which they accepted. In the car 
Harry pulled a news clipping from his upper 
vest pocket and prefaced its reading by ask- 
ing, ‘Has any one made up his mind about 
an appropriate series of subjects to be used on 
the proposed United States postage stamps to 
supersede the present designs? Here’s a 
suggestion from Arthur L. MacKaye, who 
is quoted in the Lost Angeles Times. He 
writes: ‘Thousands of grammar and high 
school children in Los Angeles are members 
of school-stamp clubs while more and more 
the lowly postage stamp is being used for the 
promotion of the study of history, geography 
and the money values of various countries. 
Only the portraits of fifteen of our Presi- 
dents, out of thirty, have been given a place 
on our postage stamps. Any boy or girl 
who collects should be able to name all of 
the Presidents and know how they look by 
familiarity with their United States stamps. 
But at present this cannot be. If anew issue 
is to be placed on sale it might be well for 
the Postmaster General to consider the ad- 
visability of sacrificing some of the natural 
scenery and substituting Presidents, thus 
making the issue more valuable from a his- 
torical point of view as well as adding to its 
educational value.’” Harry resumed, ‘By 
the way, who can name the Presidents now 
on our stamps. We've all looked at them a 


‘lot and ought to know even if we couldn’t 


remember the remainder.” 

By mutual prompting the fifteen were 
recalled 

“Every one has been expecting new stamps 
from Roumania,” said Mr Birwood, “witn 
the head of the new King, Carol II. For the 
present the stamps-of young Michael have 
been overprinted with the date, ‘8 Junie, 
1930,’ these to be used while engravings of 
Carol are being prepared.” 

‘“‘ Austria is to have a 1930 charity set in 
denominations of ten, twenty, thirty, forty 
and fifty groschens and one schilling with a 
portrait of the President, Dr. Wilhelm 
Miklas. Extra funds derived from the sale 
will be devoted to the Tuberculosis Cam- 
paign. A hundred thousand sets will be 
printed. Look for changes in color in Den- 

mark’s five ore from green to brown, the 
seven from violet to green and the ten from 
brown to green. Also, ‘POSTFAERGE,’ 
will be overprinted on the five- and forty-ore 
and the ten kronen.” The above was 


furnished by Phil. 
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Beginning October First 


thousands of fellows will be turning their spare 
time hours into spare money. 

The season opens October first, and from then 
on the real “live wires” will be pocketing com- 
mission and bonus right and left. 


How About You! 


You can use spare money as well as the next 
fellow. There are lots of things you'll need and 
want during the Fall and Winter. 

The quickest way to get what you need and 
want with the least fuss and bother is to earn 
your own money for the purpose. 


Don’t Hesitate 


Fallin line right now. Become a BOYS’ LIFE | 
representative in your neighborhood and reap a 
harvest in spare money earnings. 


Mail the coupon today. 


—— Se ee ee ee eee a ee i i 


Jack Gardner, 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dear Mr. Gardner: 
I want to become a BOYS’ LIFE representative. 
send me a spare money earning outfit. 
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it the best we had in the way of headgear, shoes _ mothballs, up to scrimmage with the varsity. in a minute. I stood there, ill at ease ang : the 


The varsity was scrimmaging the freshmen 
who were feeling very peppy that afternoon. 
We gave the freshmen the ball and put the 


embarrassed for a couple of minutes, as ;; 
slowly came to me that here was a fathe, | 
who had become all wrai up in an only sop N 


and so on. 
The next day practice began. We don’t 
do much the first six or seven days but start 








Pei out with a little workout, gradually increasing until he had created in his mind an ideal. |p Spi 
pe the vigor. Then on the eighth day we have high school this ideal had never been teste; D »*e 
scrimmage. That is what we coaches call the as the boy was a foot taller and seventy-fi\. <8 
‘ acid test. That is when we find out who are pounds heavier than his teammates. By tt 
out to make the team and who are out merely when he finally got into college against boy: 4 
With single sole, | for the squad picture. : his own size up in the neck came the goitre’ fam YY 
spring heel, $4.00 |: I want to say this, that in all my experience I felt sorry for the father and could I haye does D 
m: 2 ‘ ....| 1 have never seen a lad who had enough had it to do over again I would have taken aij [ag @" ° 
oo eer ante. - LA indjons pg Bes 5 gumption to put on a suit and work out and the blame on myself and tried to preserye Ths 0 
snaien moceasings ‘tut if tees is «better ene 1 have | UY. Wao Was ever lacking in courage, who the illusion for the dad, but it was too late. find ? 
yet to see it. could ever be rightly accused of having the I have had games where my team has been Cape ¢ 
Boys, sto 6; no sole, $2.25, With sole, $3.25. Color. broad light colored streak up his back. I decisively beaten and yet a team I haj bus Any 
ark oil tanned. Send for free sample of leather | have sometimes seen boys who were shy and several years ago gave me the greatest thrill of Ca 
used in these moccasins. Write for new Catalog. bashful, or they were phlegmatic and lacking my coaching history even though they had full of 
L. L. Bean, 135 Main St., Freeport, Me. | in natural aggressiveness, who were some- lost several games. Why? Because they mirabl 
times called harsh names by the fearless came back against a great Army team another trayed 


LEATHERCRAFT 


for BOYS 


Scout Masters, Group Leaders and Home- 
workers are using Leathercraft more and more 
because boys prefer to work with leather. 
Belts, Axe Sheaths, Moccasins, Buok Covers 
and many other valuable articles are made 
from leather which we furnish cut to shape 
or in the whole skin. We also supply pat- 
terns, designs, tools, dyes, laces—every thing 
necessary to make a useful article of leather. 

Send your order for Official Boy Scout 
Leathercraft packages direct to the Depart- 
ment of Scout Supplies—2 Park Ave., New 


York City. OR 
Address Department R30 
GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 


Have You a Camera? 

Write for free catalog of our big magazine showing how 

to make better pictures and earn money. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 

112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 














Don’t be a failure. 
aster perfect speech. Livea healthy, nor- 

life. Send for free book wales talisyos how, 
Woodward Ave., Mic! 


mal and 
12966 
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Cards, Stationery, Circulars, pavortiste. etc. 


Ca Save money. Print for others, big profit. Junior 
‘iey Press, $5.90. Job press$11 up, Power $149. Easy 
. rules sent. Write for free catalog with all de- 
eicce tails. The KELSEY Co., ¥-71, Meriden, Conn. 


g Print Your Own 


spectators, but the spectators were all wrong 
and unfair. Any time a boy puts on a suit and 
goes out and tries he is all right. 

But this great big overgrown chap was the 
exception to the rule. I put him in the 
scrimmage on that eighth day and the only 
thing that kept him in the field of play was 
the high board fence. So I moved him on 
down to the eleventh team and forgot him, as 
we were in a hurry to get three teams in 
readiness for our opening game. 


Well, we had played about two-thirds of 
our schedule when one afternoon the same 
fond father burst into my office and began 
abusing me all over the place. 

‘“What a shame,” he said. ‘What a dis- 
grace that a man in your position could be so 
petty, so little as to allow personal prejudice 
on your part to keep the best athlete in school 
off the team, my son.” . 

For a few seconds, being caught totally 
unprepared, I just stared at him, but I finally 
stammered that if he would come out on the 
field at 4:30 I would allow his son to scrim- 
mage against the varsity and then we would 
talk it over. 

‘All right,” said the father as he went out 
slamming the door. 

At 4:30 that afternoon the father appeared 
on the field, so I ordered scrimmage. I moved 
the big overgrown son from the eleventh 
team, where he was being preserved in the 
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HE LATERAL PASS. Here is a fooler. 

Ball comes back to the full back, No. 1, 
who follows No. 2 as if circling the defensive 
right end. No. 2 fakes going for this end and 
then swings wide to the left, giving ground a 
bit to the rear. The trick is to let the defensive 
left-end tackle No. 1, who has the ball. As he 
does that No. 1 throws the ball with both 
hands laterally to No. 2, some 6 or 7 yards to 
his left and slightly to his rear. No. 2 makes 
the catch and turns down field for the goal-line, 
preceded by backs Nos. 3 and 4 to clear the 
way for him. These are some of the best 
plays of the Rockne system that are worth 
a@ good deal of study by boys who play football 
as they give them a splendid idea of just what 

gridiron strategy consists of. 





varsity on defense. The great big overgrown 
son then proceeded to play what we call a 
retreating end—no halfback could catch him. 
He had a look of livid fear on his face that 
would have made his fortune in the movies. 
I turned around to look at the dad intending 
to say, “‘I told you so.” But as I looked at 
his dad I changed my mind. The poor old 
gentleman had slumped and aged ten years 





Saturday, and playing better than they 
knew how, lived up to every fine tradition of 
their school, stuck in there and kept trying in 
spite of some bad breaks and finally, through 
sheer will power and determination, had 
beaten this Army team. 

As they ran by me after the game toward 
the dressing-room these lads seemed to say. 
“Well, Coach, we were down but we weren't 
out.” And how they played together! Every 
player helping the other chap, bringing 3 
united front against their opponents. Every 
man fulfilling his assignment and cooperating 
in a manner that would delight the heart of 
any coach. 

Now, Tommy Farrell was one of these lads, 
one of the boys who did not play but who 
pulled just as hard as he could and who in 
practice had furnished the practice and 
opposition and the competition that made 
the first team what it was. There is an old 
saying that, ‘You can’t take any more out 
of an organization than you put into it.” 
Now, Tommy had put his heart and soul 
into his college football team for four years 
and he took out of it all these points that | 
have been mentioning in these few thousand 
words and greater than that he earned the 
love and the lifelong friendship of his coach 
and of those gallant lads who were out there 
struggling, playing and giving, his team- 
mates. 

















Moulds to cast Lead Soldiers, In- 

dians, Hunters, Wild and Farm Ani- 

mals. 235 Kinds. Send sce Stamp 

for Illustrated catalogue. 

HENRY SOUIEACES Dept., B.L. 1 
roo! 


1034-72nd St. klyn, N.Y. 

Practise Trick and Spinning, Cotton Braid- 
Up ios Cowbo ed Sport Cord used at Rodeo and 
Shows by Cowboys. No. 10 %-in. at 6c ft.; No. 12, % at 7¢ 
ft. Cheaper by 100 ft. Also 15-ft. Spinning Ropes, No. 10 at $1.00 and 
20 ft. No. 12 at $1.75 each, ready made up. ee samples 
for 10c in coin; no stamps. e p27, postage. Satis! jon rus 
anteed. Please send money with all orders. Tel. Richmond Hill 408. 
American Sport, 8561 73th St., Woodhaven, Long Island, N. Y. 











The Big. Bargain 
for Boys. 


The biggest bargain offer ever 
made to BOYS’ LIFE readers is 
this combination of BOYS’ LIFE 
and OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS. 
Just think of it—a year of each 
for only $2.20 when ordinarily the 
cost would be $3.00. 

Fill in the coupon, attach check 
or money order for $2.20 and 
head for the mail-box. 





BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 
2 Park Avenue 
New York City 


Enclosed is $2.20 (check—money order), for which 
please send Boys’ Lire and OpzN Roap For Boys, 
each for one year, to: 


Canadian Postage, 50c extra; Foreign, $1.00 extra. 














Then, because his eyes can give him no 
idea of the height he is from land or sea, he 
must watch his altimeter, which gives him 
approximately the number of feet the plane is 
above sea level. Most boys know the prin- 
ciple on which this instrument works—that of 
an aneroid barometer, the pressure of the air 
being translated into terms of feet. It is a 
somewhat sluggish instrument, and in dives 
and climbs, it registers slowly. As I said, on 
two or three occasions our radio antenna, 
hanging a hundred feet or so below the plane, 
struck the sea in our attempting to fly under 
the fog, even though we were exercising the 
greatest care. 

In attempting to climb over the fog, equal 
care must be exercised if disaster is to be 
avoided. Because there is no horizon and no 
object of any kind visible, there is nothing by 
which the eye can judge the angle at which 
the nose‘ of the plane is tilted upward: If the 
climb is too steep, of course, the plane will 
stall. So the pilot has to keep his eye on the 
rate of climb indicator, an instrument that 
works somewhat on the same principle as the 
altimeter. The rate is indicated by the air 
being forced in and out of a tube, and its 
reactions are instantaneous. 

In addition to all this, of course, the pilot 
has to watch his other instruments, the fuel 
and oil gauges, the air speed indicator, and the 
tachometer which measures the revolutions 
of his propellers. If you can imagine hour 
after hour of concentration of this kind, with 
nothing but gray fog all around you, without 
the homely feel of the earth under your feet as 
when you are walking, or of water under your 
ship when you are at sea, you have some idea 
of what is meant by “flying blind.” It is 
one of my favorite themes in flying, and I 
talk about it every chance I get. The prob- 
lem of really mastering this form of aviation 
is only beginning. I feel sure that in a few 


years instruments and training will be so per- 
fected as to make this phase of piloting a part 
of the equipment of every first-class aviator. 

Fog takes from the navigator all the ordi- 
nary devices for checking his position. With- 
out sight of the sun or the stars, his sextant is 
useless. Without an object to sight on the 
earth or sea, he can not tell the drift. He 
would be forced to navigate by dead reckon- 
ing, with the possibility of hundreds of miles 
of error at the end of such a water jump as we 
made, if it were not for the most recent aid to 
air navigation, the radio. We were equipped 
with a two-way radio using both long .and 
short waves, that kept us in constant touch 
with shore stations and ships at sea. In addi- 
tion it was an important safety precaution. 
The Great Circle course we were flying was 
out of the lane of sea traffic, but should trouble 
have developed with the plane or its engines, 
Stannage, who was in constant touch with 
ships in our vicinity, could have directed us 
to the nearest one. We also made use of the 
radio direction finders on the ships we commu- 
nicated with, to give us bearings. From the 
moment we started, Captain Saul was able to 
keep a constant check of his position through 
the reports given him by Stannage. 

The way such a bearing is taken is this: 
the position of two ships is secured in different 
directions. A mark is made of their position 
on the chart, and a line is drawn from each of 
them in the direction of the plane. This line is 
ascertained by means of the ship’s radio 
direction finders. The point at which these 
two lines intersect met be the position of 
the plane. With our position being con- 
stantly checked in this way, Captain Saul 
was able to judge also the sidewise drift of the 
plane, and make the necessary corrections. 

All this is not as simple as it sounds. Our 
plane was changing its position at the rate 
of ninety or a hundred miles an hour. The 
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ships were moving on their particular courses. 
There was no repeating a bearing, and going 
over and correcting it. Just as fast as one 
position was obtained, Stannage and Saul 
went after another. 

The radio had helped us in navigating in 
the early stages of the flight, but when our 
compasses went out, it became our sole 
means of navigating, and but for it we should 
have wandered, or flown in circles, as we 
probably did judging by the time we lost, 
before we were able to verify our position as 
200 miles away when we thought we were 
over land. With the compasses out it was 
impossible to say which was east or west, 
north ‘or south. In this predicament the 
tadio became not only our only means 0 
checking our position, but our sole reliance 
of the direction in which the plane should be 
headed. In the end it not only brought us 
to land, but directed us to Harbor Grace, 
where a slight rift in the fog gave us our first 
glimpse of land after nearly thirty-one hours 
of flying, and allowed us to make a good 
landing on a regular aviation field. 

I later landed the Southern Cross at Oak- 
land, California, having flown around the 
world. The long flights over land and oceans 
were not without adventurous aspects, but ! 
hope also that they have added something 
to the sum total of that knowledge and 
experience that must go to the full develop- 
ment of flying. It is quite possible that 
thousands of boys who read this will in the 
course of a few years be flying up and down 
those same routes with the utmost safety. 
The first flight of the plane over the Pacific 
was conceived with the idea of bringing my 
own country, Australia, closer, as the air does, 
in good-will and friendship to the United 
States. It would be a fine thing to feel that 
my flights have “done their bit” to both 
these ends. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Some Books Worth Knowing 


E HAVE splendid stories and outstand- 

ing books in other fields to recommend 
thismonth. Some of them should be awarded 
“blue ribbons” —if we had any blue ribbons 
for the purpose. 


New Stories—Good Ones 


Spice and The Devil’s Cave, by Agnes 
Danforth Hewes. Knopf. $2.50. 
NE of the high points in the books of the 
season is “Spice and The Devil’s Cave,” 
by Agnes Danforth Hewes. Mrs. Hewes 
does not publish a book very frequently but 
each one that she writes is of high quality. 
This one concerns the efforts of Portugal to 
find a way to the Indies by going around the 
Cape of Good Hope at the time when Colum- 
bus was seeking a route for Spain and John 
Cabot one for England. The story itself is 
full of interest and the characters are ad- 
mirably drawn, and among them are por- 
trayved some of the great men of that day 
and land. The hero is a Venetian youth 
who is torn between his interest in Portu- 
gal’s efforts and suspicion that his native 
city is in a plot to destroy Vasco de Gama 
on his return. 


The Tale of the Warrior Lord, trans- 
lated by Merriam Sherwood. Longmans. 
$2.50. 
THE old stories of the Spanish hero El Cid 

are told again, and well told, in a hand- 
some volume with striking illustrations by 
Henry C. Pitz. The Cid was a great warrior, 
a raider, a sacker of cities, a slayer of Moors, 
yet as an individual he shines for many fine 
qualities; most of all perhaps for the loyalty 
he unfailingly accorded his King even when 
the monarch, influenced by the Cid’s ene- 
mies, banished him from his estates and the 
kingdom. As a famous tale of which all 
should know something and as a splendid 
account of forays and battles, this book can 
be heartily recommended. 


The Trail of the Ragged Fox, by Pitt 
L. Fitzgerald. Macrae Smith. $2.50. 

RAVEL through the wilderness, life with 

Indians and traders, adventures with war 
parties at the time when French and English 
were trying to bind various Indian tribes into 
allegiance preparatory to the great struggle 
of the French and Indian wars, in all these 
did young Gregory Neil become involved 
following that morning when he wandered 
away from his brother’s border home to 
hunt a raccoon. The tale of his wanderings 
and experiences is entertaining and gives a 
picture of seeming authenticity of the condi- 
tions of the period. 


Captain Redlegs, by Sabra Conner. 
Reilly & Lee. $1.50. 


HE hero of this story is a Scotch boy of 

aristocratic family who is seized by the 
Cromwellians and sentenced to be sold in 
slavery to the Barbados. His experiences 
on shipboard and on the plantation, his 
escape as a buccaneer all make a lively story 
of adventure which will appeal strongly to 
those who enjoy reading of the sea and piracy 
and do not object to a little romance. 


Interesting to Know 


The Autobiography of Calvin Coo- 
lidge.—Cosmopolitan. $3.00. 

YOUNG readers ought to enjoy this 
straightforward account of a count 
boy’s rise, with its simple precepts, its reti- 
cent allusions to the costs of place, its con- 
viction that the ability to deal with great and 
difficult problems often comes with the prob- 
lems themselves. The chapters on the 
duties and functions of the President are 
admirably told, giving pithily and clearly 

information that all citizens should have. 


How the Derrick Works, by Wilfred 
Jones. Macmillan. $2.00. 
AXY boy who has ever stopped to watch 
work on any great steel structure and has 
marveled at the derrick, which seems like 
some half-intelligent, half-alive monster, will 
be happy with this book, which explains 
simply, with the aid of illustrations, how the 
huge creature functions. It is a book to 
fascinate any one with a taste for machinery. 


Come to Order! by Emma M. Wines 
and Marjory W. Card. Doubleday. $.60. 


OR the boy who is in a club of any sort 
this little manual will be of use and 
interest. It shows how meetings ought to be 
conducted and how they may be conducted 
in an orderly fashion according to accepted 
Tules. 


The Boy Mechanic—Book 1. Published 
by Popular Mechanics Press. $2.00. 
[XN THIS large volume of four hundred and 

sixty pages, a boy reader will find a con- 
glomerate of information and instruction 
that will be useful and interesting. He will 
find directions and diagrams for the construc- 
tion of model planes and boats; an article 
on making and throwing boomerangs; sug- 
gestions for a home gymnasium; instructions 
for making toys of many kinds, some suitable 
for small brothers, some for sister and some 
that the maker need not despise for his own 
amusement. Then there are many articles 
and brief paragraphs that will be helpful 
to the young camper. And, perhaps most 
interesting, there are construction plans for 
useful things like pirate chests, bookcases 
and window boxes, feeding stations for birds, 
as well as numberless novelties. 


The Art of Whittling, by Walter L. 
Faurot. Manual Arts Press. $1.35. 
A CHAPTER of this book tells how to build 
a ship in a bottle. Probably every one 
has seen this sort of thing and been interested 
and puzzled by it, so, perhaps, the instruc- 
tion for doing it will interest even those who 
do not care to attempt its construction. 
Other chapters of this book tell how to whittle 
a great number of objects such as chains, 
puzzles, fans, and toys. 


Green Magic, by Julie Closson Kenly. 
Appleton. $2.50. 
ALTHOUGH intended for quite young 
readers, those wishing to find out 
something about how trees and flowers grow, 
and wish the information presented in simple 
language, will find that “‘Green Magic”’ will 
fill their need admirably. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated. 








What Makes a Winner | 


(Concluded from page 23) 











University High School, of Eugene. That 
was in April, Then he went into the district 
competition, against winners from other high 
schools, and won that. That put him into 
the State competition against the other ten 
district winners, and in May he won that. 
Then, in July, he received his expense money 
and ticket to New Jersey. 

On the train East he met Garth Putnam, 
who had won the State contest in Washing- 
ton. (Former Scout, Second Class.) It was 
4 great trip. They decided to try not to 
worry about the final contest at Orange; they 
had already won enough to get a great trip 
and a lot of experience. 

_, Here is an interesting and important thing, 
if you want to get a line on what goes into the 
making of “best brains.” More than 90 per 
cent. of the State winners were boys who had 
earned money to help pay their own way 
through high school. Thirty-nine of the 
forty-nine worked even while they were 
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attending school. Seven more earned money 
only during vacation.  Steelquist, for 
example, ran a paper route, and worked 
during vacations for a light and power com- 
pany. Arthur Williams carried papers, got 
clerking jobs in stores and offices during his 
vacations, and with two of his classmates 
organized a company for staging and lighting 
amateur plays and entertainments in clubs 
and churches. All but three of the forty-nine 
finalists who went to New Jersey earned real 
money before they graduated from high 
school. 

When the boys reached Orange, on Tues- 
day, the 29th of July, they started in on the 
time of their lives. Until Thursday evening 
they had all kinds of memorable entertain- 
ment and excitement. There were dinners 
and motor tours. There was a dance at the 
country club, with awfully nice New Jersey 
girls—forty-nine of them—invited as part- 
ners. There was a trip to Coney Island, and 
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Bass Moccasins for boys and 
girls are genuine moccasins ¢ the 
famous footwear of the American 
Indian brought up to date. “They 
are ideal for school because of 
their comfort and their durability 
and best of all they are as easy 
on Dad's pocketbook as on your 
feet. 


G.H.BASS & CO. 


417 Main Siveel, Willon,Maine 
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1 Days 


| 2 eee you're sorry to get back « per- 
haps you're glad + but whatever your feelings, 
your studies, your games and your general health 
will be better if you have footwear that is com- 
fortable, thot is flexible and that is built for 
growing boys and girls « footwear that means 
normal, healthy feet in later life, Bass A(occasins 
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GET "BB MAGIC FREE 


“BB Magic” tells the wonderful story of 
shot; its importance and place in boy training. 
Points way to leadership, self-expression, poise 


ALL OTHERS 


of its kind 
Single Shot Air Rifle $5.00. At your dealers or 
JAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 617 Worth B St. Mo. 
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Makes crack 





A full size companion to 
the world famous Benjamin Sin- 
. Same effective compress- 
ed — t~ 25 shot eutomatie —— 
id on one pumping. onl 
Pee kind fn the world. Price $10.00.” Benj 


coder direst. 








my speech y 
Est. 2 years. Largest school for stammerers in world. | 





Write for my free book ‘‘Millard’s Advanced | 
Natural Corrective Course”’ and a free copy of 
magazine.. 10,000 cases successfully treated. 


Wis. | 





Score Cards & 
Playing Field 


Dept. B.L. 





PSYCHIC 


25° rm ATIC $ 
"THE MYSTERY RIF Complete 
OUTSHOOTS M Py 
with Rules 


rowded withAction 
Mail Order Direct 
If Your Dealer Cannot Supply You 


PSYCHIC BASEBALL CORP. 
389 FIFTH AVE.,N-Y.C, 








Learn Exper WRESTLING 
Taught at b b: il, b; test of all world’ 
champions—FARMER BURNS. Be strong, bealthy. 
ex; Wrestling Secrets, Self-Defense, 
Jiu-Jitsu, Cy eee Handle big fellows with 

ease. Send ic 01 
book, fall of Interesting Information. Yelle HOW 
learn quickly. Write today! State AGE. 









ast. of Normal Speech,2325 Millard Bidg., Mil 








you can 
Farmer Burns, 1347Courtney Bidg., Omaha,Neb. 
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Dan Beard, the most original 
and unique of all outdoor 
characters, not only tells the 
boys how to do it— 


but he shows them 
how to do it at— 





The 


Intensive Scouting Course a feature of 


‘ camp, merit badges awarded by local 


Court of Honor. 


A camp for He boys, boys who can ride bucking 
horses, shoot rapids in a canoe, render first aid, 
build airplanes, recognize at a glance poisonous 
insects, plants and reptiles, build shelters, 
shacks and shanties, cook dough god, lumpy, 
bacon, fish, spuds and flapjacks, and live like 
Robinson Crusoe. Oh boy, that’s the kind of 
fellow we all love. 


Dan Beard Woodcraft Camp 


The Most Famous of All Camps Officially Rated A-1 
Located in a natural forest on the bafks of beautiful Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 feet 


above sea level. 








: DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 

I Suffern, N. Y. I 
; Please send full information about your ! 
I Outdoor School and Camp to 

: (Parents Signature) 
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surf bathing, and a tour of the Edison 
laboratories. There was a chance to 
meet and talk with Mr. Edison, and 
Henry Ford,.and Harvey Firestone, 
and a lot of other famous people. 
There was a luncheon at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, and a trip on a United 
States destroyer. But mostly, shot 
in between all the other things, there 
were examinations. 

Here are the qualities that Mr. Edi- 
son told the judges to look for. If 
you want to get a good line on your- 
self, against the state-winner candi- 
dates, and against all the other boys 
who are going to either succeed or fail 
in the great Game of Life, check them 
up carefully. 

1. Ambition. 

2. Character. 

3. Will to work. 

4. Imagination. 

5. General knowledge. 

To determine these qualities, the 
judges had four things to go on. First 
of all, there was the boy’s personal 
record, forwarded to New Jersey, from 
the different states. 

There is something to let your mind 
rest ‘on for a moment! All the time 


you are going ahead on your everyda 

round of duties and games and school- 
work, you are making the record that 
is going to help in determining whether 


or not you are going to be the fellow 
you want to be, later on. 

Second, for the Edison judges, there 
was the fifteen-minute oral examina- 
tion for each boy, that I referred to at 
the beginning of this article, conducted 
by Dr. Hubert Howe, of New York. 
Third, there was the carefully prepared 
general examination, the questions of 
which were so widely copied all over 
the country. Fourth, there were 

_ written examinations in chemistry 
and mathematics and physics, with 
questions like: ‘Explain how the 
water-line of a boat would be affected 
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WILL YOU VOTE FOR YOUR FAVORITE BOOK? 


BOYS’ LIFE would like to know of all the books you have read that 
were published in 1930, which one is your favorite. Surely you will be 
glad to cast your ballot for the book—fact or fiction—that has pleased 
you most. If you are in doubt as to whether the book you have in 
mind is of this year, look at the copyright line, usually on the title- 
page or the reverse of the title-page, and see if it was copyrighted this 
year by the publisher of the book. Or you may vote for an old book 
if it has appeared in a new edition this year. 

Fill in the ballot below, cut it out and mail it on or before January 
15, 1931, to: 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Digest, Popular Science Monthly, anq 
the Scientific American. 

You can tell a lot about a boy jj 
you know what he reads. ; 

Fourth, and last, Dr. Howe askeq 
questions that would bring out dj. 
ferent phases of mental development 
that go to make up a winner. 

To test memory and the association 
of ideas he read a list of ten nouns and 
asked the boys to repeat as many of 
them as they could in any order they 
pleased. Among the ten were such 
words as automobile, boat, shell, sai). 
gasoline, andclam. If, repeating them 
after they had been read three times. 
boys unconsciously changed the order 
around and said, “‘automobile, gaso. 
line”; “sail, boat’’; ‘‘clam, shell,” jt 
showed not only that the memory was 
good, but that the association of ideas 
was strong. 

Perception, the tremendously neces- 
sary ability to observe things quickly 
and accurately, was tested in a very 
simple way. Dr. Howe merely handed 
each boy a clipping and asked: 

‘*How many p’s are there in that sen- 
tence?”’ 

There were twenty-six. He timed 
the answer with a stop-watch. Some 
boys weren’t sure of themselves and 
would go through the whole sentence 
again, counting the p’s a second time 
to make sure they were right. Others 
would answer quickly, but give the 
wrong number. Most of ‘the boys 
were both quick and accurate. Each 
of them, remember, had already been 
picked as the best-equipped scholar- 
ship candidate in his own State. 

To learn about the ability to con- 
centrate, Dr. Howe asked each boy 
whether or not he could study in a 
crowded room, whether he was both- 
ered by noise, when he was working, 
and so on. Remember that none of 
the boys knew why these questions 
were being asked, or what the right 





answers were. To most of the ques- 
tions, in fact, there weren’t really any 
“right” answers; they were merely to 
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if its lead keel were taken off the 
outside and placed inside the boat,” 
and “State what container and special 


Contest Editor BOYS’ LIFE, No. 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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i i] precautions you would use for storing It will be most convenient for those who handle your ballot if get the boys to tell about themselves 
ia (a) sodium; (b) white phosphorus; you will paste it on the reverse of a post-card. in important particulars. 
aa. (c) hydrogen; (d) hydrogen peroxide; Ability to concentrate closely is a 
if i (e) hydrofluoric acid,” and “What is ‘ . : : pretty sure indication of Mr. Edison's 
a the difference between noise and musical Incidentally, you can begin to see why general information. Asaprettysureindica- “will to work.” 
a, sound?” the fact that Scouts took all the first tion of general knowledge and development, Constructive imagination, that most boys 
iy Together, I am told, the personal record, _ five places was probably more than mere _he asked each boy about his favorite authors think of as mere “inventiveness,” was \ 
i i oral examination, and general examination coincidence. Social intelligence, and knowl- and magazines. The most popular authors _ brought out next. Had the boys ever made ‘ 
i counted as much as the “regular” examina- edge of hygiene and care of the body are = were Mark Twain, Rudyard Kipling, James _ improvements on tools or machines that they hoys 
Md tion in the three scientific subjects. things that loom up pretty prominently in Fenimore Cooper, Robert Louis Stevenson, worked with? Had they ever made any Club 
fh I talked with Dr. Howe, whose short oral _ Scout training. ‘ Sir Walter Scott, and H. G. Wells. At the scientific experiments of their own? Look more 
4 examinations interested me more than any- Next, Dr. Howe’s questions turned to top of the magazine list were the Literary back at Arthur Williams’ record; it seems to By p 
thing else, macau “— -me that organizing a company l F 
them he was able to te to stage and light amateur miicta 
almost exactly how good a theatricals requires a pretty lowe 
performance each boy would * high degree of “‘creative imagi- them 
= per iescadlnee OYS$LIFE “on 
bi a oe oo At the very end of Dr. Howe's If 
oy we t ’ . : fifteen-minute examination aide 
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well as whether or not he used 
the little magnifying-glass— 
threw light on his judgment, 
general knowledge, and reason- 
ing power. 

I imagine that as each boy ; 
left Dr. Howe to make room the 
for the next fellow he wondered Edit. 
what in the world those ques- what 
tions were all about, anyway, book 
and what that quiet-voiced , 
little man could possibly have edit« 


toward the people in a subway, 
or on a street-car?”’ 

The boys hardly knew how to 
answer them. They had never 
thought about such things par- 
ticularly. But the answers 
showed, to a greater extent 
than they could realize, how 
well they were equipped to get 
along in a civilization where 
every move we make is to some 
extent dependent upon other 


What Football Can Do for Me....Knute K. Rockne 
Diagrams by Sol Metzger 

What Makes a Winner........... Myron M. Stearns 

Mark Twain as I Knew Him............ Dan Beard 
Illustrated by the Author 

Touchdown Technique of a Back....... Sol Metzger 
Illustrated by the Author 

The Electricity in Your Body..................... 

Some Books Worth Knowing..................... 
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On the Last Down............. 
Illustrated by Robert A. Graef 


The Land of the Monsters...... Edward J. Morrow 
Illustrated by Harold Anderson 

Mountaineer Blood.............. Paschal N. Strong 

Illustrated by Jerome Rozen 
SHORT STORIES 

The Limousine Spin............ Lawrence M. Guyer 
Illustrated by William Heaslip 

The Moonbeam Pearl Francis R. Line 

Illustrated by Lowe Biedenmeister 
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These questions I am repeat- 
ing merely from memory. They 
may not be quite as Dr. Howe 
gave them, but the idea is 
there. He wanted to find out 
how much each boy knew about 
the need for fresh air, exercise, 
cleanliness, and eating the right 
food, and getting enough sleep. 


at ten minutes past four in the A 
morning, Saturday. At 8:30, 

-when newspapers all over the 

country were carrying his name 

in headlines as the Edison 
scholarship winner, he reported 

for work. Back on the job as 

bank messenger! 


How to Buy BOYS’ LIFE Most Conveniently 


This magazine is now on sale regularly by all Important Book Seliers and Newsdealers thro t the Uni 
publication date is the 22nd of the nonth. The price is 20c. acopy. Dealers also accept ree apn bao tes revel g $2.00 ae 
Friends of the Faas of America will confer a favor by reporting to the Business Manzger any reliable dealer not 


| selling BOYS’ 
When a change is made in your address be sure to advise BOYS’ LIFE immediately so that rrect | 
and insure delivery of future copies due on your subscription. * sete ab tase eee our spneetp 
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en you join this. Boys Book Club 





You geta Jveasure |sland 
“AND 


CUELY 1700. 


ERE is an example of teamwork that is 
hard to beat. 

A little more than a year ago a group of 
hoys interested in good reading formed a Book 
Club—the Junior Literary Guild. Already 
more than five thousand boys are members. 
By pulling together they have won for them- 
selves all of these things: better books at much 
lower prices; a monthly magazine that costs 
them nothing; a handsome membership pin and 
keen looking book plates, absolutely free. 

If you like to read books you are invited to 
join this Club. You will get at once all the 
speci:l privileges which the present members 
have gained during the past year. 

Once a month you receive postage prepaid a 
new book hot off the presses. 99 chances 
out of 100 it is a book you will read several 
time: —-a modern Treasure Island. It’s bound 
to be good because it has been chosen from all 
the |. vs’ books being published by a Board of 
Edit: .s who have found from years of experience 
what voys like most. These Editors are famous 
book -rities such as Carl Van Doren or magazine 
edito’s such as Harford Powel, Jr. 

T! . Editors have already demonstrated that 
they an spot the one book that is heads and 
shou jers above any other boys’ book being 
publ hed. During the last few months they 
have picked two books that not only were big 
hits . ith boys but also became popular with the 
men ers’ Dads. One of these was Jump, 
Tale of the Caterpillar Club, a book of true 
stor. of aviators who have taken to their 
para: hutes to save their lives. The other was 
The “ast Continent of Adventure, which takes 
you: .allthe expeditions made to the South Pole. 

As you gather from the titles above, the 


’ 

books are about different subjects. They will 
take you all over the world—to Africa, Alaska, 
the West, the Polar Regions, Wall Street, South 
Sea Islands. They will make you acquainted 
with all kinds of interesting people—pirates, 
big business men, explorers, statesmen, kings, 
scientists, college men, aviators and just other 
wide-awake boys. They will take you back 
through the ages, tell you about the present 
and give you visions of the days to come. 
All will be books you will be proud to own, 
books you will want to reread and refer to for 
valuable dope. 


TWO Books for the Price of ONE 


Because the thousands of Club Members all 
get their books from the same source they earn 
wholesale prices. They reduce the price of their 
books just about in half. A boy who used to 
get six books a year now gets twelve for the same 
money. That’s teamwork that pays dividends 
in dollars and cents! 

In addition to the big saving on outstanding 
new boys’ books you get free a year’s sub- 
scription to the Club’s monthly - magazine, 
YOUNG WINGS; a rich looking membership 
pin that will show you belong to this boys’ 
book fraternity; and book plates that will make 
your books unquestionably yours. 


$1 Starts All This Fun 

Fill out the coupon and mail it with just $1. That 
will begin your membership. By return mail you 
will get your first monthly book—as thrilling a book 
as you've ever read. You will also get the current 
issue of the Club magazine, your membership pin and 
a whole supply of book plates. Get in on the fun of 
this Boys’ Book Club today. Start the coupon on its 
way right now. 


The JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD 


55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Canadian Representative: McAINSH & CO., Ltd., 60 Front St., West, Toronto, Canada 








These Book-plates FREE 


Cotes sse 


HE JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD, Dept. 58B.L. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly enroll me as a member of this Boys’ Book Club 
and send me the boys’ book which the Editors have picked 
out for this month. I enclose $1. Also send me abso- 
lutely free a membership pin, a supply of book plates and 
the current number of YOUNG WINGS. I will tell you 
whether I wish to continue for a year after I have received 


the first book. 
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even in the desert they stop for 
the pause that refreshes 


T KINGMAN, hot-spot of the Arizona 
desert, the big T. A. T. monoplane 
swoops to earth. Out come the passengers 
—to stretch, relax and find the pause that 
refreshes. The adobe station bakes in desert 
sunshine. But quickly they move inside 
—to inviting shade and a big ice-box filled 
with Coca-Cola. What a place for such a 
drink! » » » And yet nobody is surprised. 
They've found it everywhere across the 
continent .. . at Thirty-fourth Street and 


NINE 


Seventh Avenue, New York;at Columbus, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Wichita, Waynoka, Clovis, Albuquerque, 
Winslow. And they'll find it at the 
Grand Central Air Terminal, Los Angeles. 
» » » All the big passenger planes come 
down at intervals to let passengers put 
their feet on the ground. And ice-cold 
Coca-Cola, a-tingle with delicious taste 
and a cool after-sense of refreshment, is 
always there. 


MILLION A 


THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE W®° 


A pure drink of natural flavors served ice-c 
its own glass and in its own bottle: The c: 
thin Coca-Cola glass that represents the | 
soda fountain service. The distinctive Coc 
bottle you can always identify; it is ster 
filled and sealed air-tight without the to: 
human hands, insuring ‘purity and w 
someness. The Coca-Cola Company, Atlant 


LISTEN IN +—~~Grantland Rice + F 
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